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Note 


The fifty-first volume of the present series contains the 
records of the Proceedings of April 16 and October 15, 1941. 


The Reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 
S. Brigham and Samuel Eliot Morison. 


Papers have been received from James B. Hedges, Perry 
Miller, Edgar Legare Pennington, Julian P. Boyd, and Law- 
rence C. Wroth. There is also printed in this number of the 
Proceedings a document from our manuscript collections 
with an introduction and notes by Frances S. Childs. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, 
written by Mr. Brigham, appear in this volume: Worthington 
C. Ford, Charles A. Place, and Charles H. Taylor. The 
notices of Hollis French, Henry Hornblower, Alfred C. Potter, 
and George L. Kittredge were written by Mr. Shipton. 
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ArcHER Mitton Huntineoton, Litt.D., . New York, N. Y. 


Norman Morrison Isuam, A.M., . . Wickford, R. I. 
James ALTon James, Pu.D.,. . . . Evanston, Ill. 
Lawrence Waters JENKINS, A.B.,. Salem, Mass. 
GRENVILLE Kane, A.M.,. . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Vait Ketten, LL.D., . . Boston, Mass. 
Henry Watson Kent, Art.D., . . New York, N. Y. 
AnpreEw Keocu, Litt.D., . . . . New Haven, Conn. 
LeRoy Etwoop Kimpatt, LL.D., . New York, N. Y. 
Henry Crocker Kittrepce, A.B.,. . Concord, N. H. 
Rev. SHEPHERD Knapp, D.D., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
James OweEN Knauss, Pu.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., . . New Haven, Conn. 
Louis Kroeser, Pu.D., . . Berkeley, Cal. 


Tuomas BoNAVENTURE LAWLER, LL.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Witi1am Lawrence, LL.D., . Boston, Mass. 


Joun Tuomas LEE, . . Chicago, Ill. 
Henry LeFavour, LL.D., . . . . Boston, Mass. 

Wa tpo Girrorp Litt.D., . . Washington, D. C. 
Watpo Lincotn, LL.B., . Worcester, Mass. 


Luke Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D.,. . New York, N. Y. 
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Aucustus Peasopy Lorine, Jr., A.B., 


Assott Lawrence Lowe LL.D., 
Harry LyDEnBERG, Litt.D., 
ALEXANDER Georce McApte, A.M., 


Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Mexico, D. F. 


Hampton, Va. 


AnpREW CunnINGHAM McLaucu tin, LL.D., Chicago, IIl. 


Dumas Ma tong, Litt.D., 
Henry Mason, A.B., 
SmitH Mason, L.H.D. . 
Gwinn Matuer, LL.D.., 
AvBerT Matruews, A.B., 
LAWRENCE SHAw Mayo, A.M., 
AinswortH Means, M.A., 
FreDERIC GERSHOM MELCHER, 

Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., . 


Rocer BicELow Merriay, Litt.D., 


FRANK JoHNSON METCALF, 
Keyes DeWitt Metca tr, Litt.D., . 
Perry Mitier, . 
Davis MItter, A.B., 
Stewart MitcuHe tt, Pu.D., 

Joun Hitt Morean, LL.D., . 

Paut Beacary Moraean, Enc.D., 
SAMUEL Morison, Litt.D., 
Rev. GLenn Tittey Morse, B.D., 
Horace Aucustus Moses, 

Frank LutuHer Mott, Litt.D., . 


KENNETH BALLARD Murpock, Litt.D., . 


Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Auian Nevins, LL.D., 
Rosert Lincoitn O’Brien, Litrt.D., 
Russet Sturcis PAINE, 
Victor Huco Pa tsits, Litt.D., 


Rev. Cuartes Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 


Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Joun Howtanp Grsss PE tt, A.B., 
Rev. Epcar LEGARE PENNINGTON, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Evanston, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Pomfret, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Wakefield, R. I. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Farmington, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Miami, Fla. 
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Harry Twyrorp Peters, 

James Duncan Puitutps, A.B., 
STEPHEN WILLARD Puitutps, LL.B., 
J. Pieasants, M.D., 
HERBERT Putnam, LL.D., 

Mito Mitton Quatre, Pu.D., 
ALBERT Wuite Rice, A.M., 

Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 


GeorcE Rockwoop, En«c.D., 


GREENE RoeE.ker, A.M., 


FRANKLIN DELANO RoosEvELt, LL.D., 
S. RoseEnsBacu, Pu.D., 


Les ie Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Rev. Maxwe tt Savace, D.D., 

Joun HinspDA.Le SCHEIDE, . 

ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER, Lirr. D., 
Rosert Francis SEYBOouT, Pu.D., 
GeorcE Dup.Ley SEYmMourR, L.H.D., 
ALBERT Suaw, LL.D., 

RosBert KENDALL Suaw, A.B., 
CiiFFoRD Kenyon Suipton, Pu.D., 
Henry SieBert, A.M., 
Josern Henry Sincrarr, M.S., 

St. Georce LEAkIn SroussatT, Pu.D., 


Woopwarp SxiFrF, Litt.D., 


JosepH ALLEN Skinner, L.H.D., 
HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
Foster STEARNS, A.M., 

Joun BaTTERSON Jr., A.B., 
Epwarp LUTHER STEVENSON, LitT. D., 
Harry Garin STODDARD, Enc.D.., 


Isaac NEwTon PueE ps Stokes, L.H.D., 


Wivpur Macey Stone, 
Tuomas WINTHROP STREETER, LL. B., 
Grecec Swew, Litt.D., 


. New York, N. Y. 

. Topsfield, Mass. 

. Salem, Mass. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Detroit, Mich. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Providence, R. I. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. New York, N. Y. 
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. Worcester, Mass. 

. Titusville, Pa. 
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. Urbana, IIl. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. New York, N. Y. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Shirley, Mass. 

. Columbus, Ohio 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Washington, D. C. 


Portland, Ore. 


. Holyoke, Mass. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Hancock, N. H. 

. Elkins Park, Pa. 
. Yonkers, N. Y. 

. Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


. East Orange, N. J. 
. Morristown, N. J. 
. Williamsburg, Va. 
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Cuar_Les Taytor TatMAN, LL.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Forrest WALpo TayLor, . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Isaac RAND THomas, . . . . . Ipswich, Mass. 


Rocers CLark BALLarp Turuston, Pu.B., Louisville, Ky. 
Epwarp LarocquE Tinker, D.Un.Paris, New York, N. Y. 


Atrrep Marston Tozzer, Px.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Juurus Hersert Tuttte, . . . . Dedham, Mass. 
DanieEL BerkeELey Uppixe, A.M., . . Boston, Mass. 
Rosert A.B., Albany, N. Y. 
Henry Raup Wacner, Litt.D.,. . . San Marino, Cal. 
ALEXANDER JAMES . . New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp WasuBurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
WaAsHBuRN, A.B., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Weis, Tu.D., . Lancaster, Mass. 
LemMuEL AIKEN WELLES, M.A., . . . Ridgefield, Conn. 
Lucius WILMERDING, . . . . New York, N. Y. 
SamuEL MacKay Witson, LL. D., . . Lexington, Ky. 
GeorcE Parker WinsuiP, Litt. D., . . Charles River, Mass. 
Georce GrecerRsOoN Wo.kINS, . . . Boston, Mass. 
SAMUEL Bayarp Woopwarp, M.D., . Worcester, Mass. 
Joun Munro Wootsey, LL.D.,. . . New York, N. Y. 
Harry ANDREW WRIGHT,” Springfield, Mass. 


LAWRENCE CouNSELMAN WROTH, Lrrr. D., Providence, R. I. 
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Proceedings of the Semi-annual Meeting 


APRIL 16, 1941 


AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, April 16, 
1941, at 10.45 o'clock. 


The President of the Society, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
presided. The following members were present: 


John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George 
Parker Winship, Clarence Saunders Brigham, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, Shepherd Knapp, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Chandler 
Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, William Sumner Appleton, 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George Francis Booth, Paul Beagary 
Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, 
William Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward 
Tuckerman Esty, Charles Taylor Tatman, George Greger- 
son Wolkins, Howard Corning, Henry Wilder Foote, Allyn 
Bailey Forbes, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Augustus Pea- 
body Loring, James Duncan Phillips, Theron Johnson 
Damon, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Perry Miller, Albert White 
Rice, Fred Tarbell Field, James Blaine Hedges, Frederick 
Lewis Weis, Hamilton Vaughan Bail, Henry Joel Cadbury, 
Henry Lefavour. 
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The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the Annual 
Meeting of October 16, 1940. 


The Director, Clarence S. Brigham, read the report of the 
Council. It was voted to accept the report and refer it to the 
Committee on Publications. 


The election of new members being in order, the President 
read the names of the men recommended by the Council for 
membership in the Society to fill vacancies, and commented 
briefly upon each: 


Gilbert Chinard, Princeton, N. J. 
Chauncey Cushing Nash, Boston, Mass. 
Allan Nevins, New York, N. Y. 

William Greene Roelker, Providence, R. I. 


The President appointed Messrs. Tatman, Miller, and 
Stephen W. Phillips a committee of three to distribute and 
collect ballots. The committee reported that thirty-seven 
ballots had been cast and that they were all for the nominees, 
who were thereupon declared elected. 


Papers were then read by James B. Hedges of Providence, 
Rhode Island, on “The Brown Papers: the Record of a 
Rhode Island Business Family,” and by Perry Miller, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on “Declension in a Bible 
Commonwealth.” A paper on “The Reverend Robert 
Jenney,” by Edgar Legare Pennington, of Miami, Florida, 
was contributed by title. Mr. Brigham stated that in the 
present number of the Proceedings there would be printed a 
document from our manuscript collections relating to the 
French settlement of Fontaine Leval in Maine, with an 
introduction and notes by Frances S. Childs. The President 
then spoke informally on the history and the problem of 
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the authenticity of some fifty carved stones, which were 
alleged to be letters from Eleanor Dare to her father, Gover- 
nor John White, of the lost colony of Roanoke Island. 


The Society was invited to luncheon by President Samuel 
E. Morison, at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


The meeting was then adjourned at 12.58 o’clock. 


GeorceE H. BLakKEsLeEE, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


N these recent months of world turbulence and tribula- 

tion, the Society has pursued its even way. Occasionally 
some of its letters to English correspondents have never 
reached the British Isles, and all exchange relations with the 
continent of Europe have been abandoned. We live in hope 
that some day the world may return to normal, meanwhile 
continuing to collect the materials which will furnish the 
historian of the future the record of the times. 

The library has been used more than ever. Visiting 
students and scholars have made us aware of our pressing 
need for a larger staff and for greater book space. The ac- 
cession of any sizable collection of books, even a hundred 
volumes, requires shifting of the shelves to take care of the 
increase. Especially in the newspaper department has the 
need of more space become serious, and only by constructing 
shelving in the basement can the problem be solved tem- 
porarily. In several of the rooms additional bookcases 
have been erected. In the manuscript room a large case has 
been placed in the center of the room sufficient to shelve over 
five hundred boxes of documents. This is planned primarily 
to hold the files of the Society’s correspondence, which has 
increased enormously in the last ten years. In the print room 
a second large case has been built to accommodate oversize 
engravings. In the stack a temporary bookcase will take 
care of the fast growing collection of American pamphlets. 

The number of accessions to the Library during the past 
six months has been unusual. A large proportion has come 
from Worcester residents who for one reason or another have 
broken up their libraries and desired to have such discarded 
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books permanently preserved where they would be of use in 
research. Dr. Samuel B. Woodward has continued his gifts 
of volumes much needed to fill in gaps in our collection. 
From the estates of Frederick P. Gleason, Charlotte Buffing- 
ton, and Mrs. Halleck Bartlett, and from Mrs. Thomas H. 
Dodge, we have received a large amount of material— 
literary and historical books, photographs, maps and manu- 
scripts. Especially from the library of the late T. Hovey 
Gage, through his daughter, Mrs. Albert W. Rice, has the 
Library obtained a valuable assemblage of books, pamphlets, 
and manuscripts, the gathering of a lifetime of collecting, and 
including the ephemeral publications of certain Worcester 
organizations nowhere so fully preserved. From the Boston 
Library Society, which has recently been disbanded, we 
acquired a large number of volumes needed for our fre- 
quently used collection of American literature. Other ac- 
cessions, many of them highly important, will await the 
Librarian’s report at the annual meeting. 

On November 1, 1940, Mr. Clifford K. Shipton began his 
duties as Librarian. Possessing a wide acquaintance among 
scholars and librarians, trained in historical and archival 
fields, and experienced in writing and publication, he is 
provided with an unusual equipment for his task. The 
administration of his office in the last five months has already 
justified the judgment of the Council in selecting him. He 
works at the Library three days each week, but this term of 
service will presumably be enlarged in the future. 

An important change has been made in the format of the 
printed Proceedings. For three-quarters of a century we have 
adhered to an old-fashioned and not particularly readable 
type, and to an unusually narrow page. This page has not 
been in all ways pleasing and, furthermore, often restricts 
the proper use of illustrations. 

A study of the printing of the Proceedings is of some inter- 
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est. In the early days of the Society local printers were used, 
although from 1854 to 1867 the Boston firm of John Wilson 
and Son, who printed the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, was employed. In 1869 began the alliance 
with the Worcester firm of Charles Hamilton, which was to 
last for thirty-six years. Hamilton died in 1896, but the 
business was continued by his sons. In 1906 the Hamilton 
firm went out of business, printing as their last Antiquarian 
Society’s Proceedings the issue of April, 1905. By October, 
1906, when it came time to print the Proceedings of October, 
1905, Mr. Waldo Lincoln had succeeded to the executive 
control of the Society, and Franklin P. Rice, himself an 
amateur printer of much ability, was placed in charge of the 
Committee of Publication. The Davis Press of Worcester 
was selected as the printer and was requested to follow 
exactly the type style and page size of previous years. They 
had recently installed a monotype machine, one of the first 
in New England, and the type selected was a modern cutting 
Monotype 8A. At the same time the name of the Society on 
the general title-page was changed to Old English. The rather 
unusual, and much too narrow, length of line—22% picas— 
was maintained. The body of the text was set in I1-point, 
the point system only recently having come into general 
use to replace the familiar type known »y such names as 
Nonpareil, Brevier, Bourgeois, Pica, &c. 

After thirty-five years’ experience with this type face and 
page, we have decided to make a change, both for appear- 
ance and readability. The width of the book has been 
enlarged from 6% to 6% inches, although the height remains 
the same. The length of line has been increased from 22% 
picas, or 334 inches, to 26 picas, or 434 inches. The type 
itself has been changed from the modern face to a Mono- 
type cutting of Caslon Old Style, which seems more in 
keeping with the traditions of the Society. The body of 
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the text has been changed to a 12-point face with 2-point 
leads, making for greater reability. Article *:i'es are to be 
changed to Caslon Italic, and the one line of Old English 
on the title-page is to be changed to Cloister Black, one of 
the more formal Old English faces. All these changes have 
been made after exhaustive comparison of various types, and 
examination of the printing shown in many similar publica- 
tions. The cooperation and advice of Mr. Rae M. Spencer, 
who has been associated with The Davis Press since 1902, is 
gratefully acknowledged. We are also indebted to Mr. 
Alliston Greene, who joined The Davis Press in 1903 and 
who still edits the Antiquarian material before it goes to the 
shop. 

In 1912 the Society procured for its Proceedings an 85% 
rag paper made by the S. D. Warren Company for the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Since 1932 we have 
purchased an 85% rag from the Worthy Paper Company. 
In the future we shall obtain from this same company a 
100% rag Permanent Book paper. 

The Society’s Proceedings have never been given over to 
numerous illustrations, partly because of the expense, and 
also since ours is in no way a popular periodical. In recent 
years the illustrations have been the result of various 
methods—line cuts, half-tones, copperplate photogravure, 
and gelatin prints. The last have been used where the 
illustrations were for reprints only, as gelatin prints are 
comparatively inexpensive for short runs, but more costly 
than half-tones when used for the complete run of Pro- 
ceedings and reprints. The cost of gelatin print negatives is 
low, but the presses only turn out about 1000 a day. In the 
future half-tones will be generally used, since we have de- 
cided to run the illustrations in both the Proceedings and in 
the reprints. The cost of making half-tones is higher, but 
they can be printed at a rate of over 1000 an hour. It may 
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seem that considerable space has been given in this Report 
to the mechanics of our printing, but it is partially a historical 
record, and perhaps no time could be better to give these 
details than the present. 

There have been five deaths of members since the last 
meeting in October. Alfred C. Potter, for many years 
Librarian of the Harvard College Library, elected to this 
Society in 1919, died November 1, 1940. Charles A. Place, 
authority on the architecture and forms of worship of early 
New England churches, elected in 1925, died November 17, 
1940. Hollis French, collector of early American silver and 
author of the recent book on Nathaniel Hurd, elected in 
1938, died November 21, 1940. Worthington C. Ford, inter- 
nationally known historian and archivist, and formerly a 
member of our Council, elected in 1907, died March 7,1941. 
Henry Hornblower, Boston banker, elected in 1938, died 
April 11, 1941. Obituary sketches of these members will 
appear in the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

The appeal which we sent to members in December last 
has met with a favorable, and even a generous response. As 
a matter of record, the wording of the appeal, which was 
signed by the President, the Treasurer, and the Director, is 
herewith printed: 


The American Antiquarian Society for the past eight years has had 
an annual deficit, owing to the decreased income from securities. It has 
been suggested repeatedly by members that some form of appeal should 
be sent out, asking for an annual contribution. No such appeal has been 
made since 1935, when over $9000 was raised for that year. 

This Society is entirely dependent upon the income from endowment 
and upon the generosity of its members for the continuation of its work. 
The Library’s prestige has grown greatly in the last few years, and the 
aid which we are giving to scholars throughout the country has constant- 
ly increased. The inability to purchase books needed to fill in our collec- 
tions is one of our greatest handicaps. Even with the strictest economy, 
we face a deficit of at least $3000, in addition to which we can buy no 
books, newspaper files, or other research material. 

Gifts made to this Society constitute a permanent benefit. Money is 
spent by this Library, not for a temporary purpose, but to preserve 
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material for all time. With the destruction today of so much of the 
world’s civilization, the permanence of the printed word is more than 


ever apparent. 

While we hope for gifts of from $100 to $500, of course we should 
accept gratefully any evidence of confidence in our work. Even if 
this form of gift should constitute an annual Guarantee Fund, in no 
case would it be assumed that a donation this year involves a future 


commitment. 


To this appeal eighty-four members have so far responded. 
Contributions totalling $7995 have been received from 
seventy members. Seven have written explaining their 
inability to contribute, and seven have stated that gifts 
would come from them later in the year. It should be noted 
that several members are already contributing to the funds 
of the Society in some other way, or have recently done so. 
Naturally, this generous response is very gratifying, and 
especially so, as the appeal was so worded that it did not 
even require a reply. Any gift which was made was as- 
sumed to be strictly voluntary, based upon a belief in the 
Society and a realization of its needs. It has been only 
through such support from our own members that we have 
been able to purchase books to fill in our collections and to 
continue our service to American scholarship. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLarRENCE S. BricHam, 
For the Council 
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Obituaries 


WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD 


Worthington Chauncey Ford, historian and member of 
the Council of this Society for many years, died March 7, 
1941, on board the steamship Excalibur, which was bringing 
Americans back from Europe. He was born at Brooklyn, 
February 16, 1858, the son of Gordon Lester and Emily 
Ellsworth (Fowler) Ford. He traced his ancestry to a long 
line of scholars well known in the literary annals of this 
country. His father, a lawyer and railroad president, 
gathered a notable library of American books and manu- 
scripts which now is to be found in the New York Public 
Library. His mother was a poetess and essayist. His grand- 
father, William Chauncey Fowler, wrote works of philology 
and genealogy. His great-grandfather was the noted lexicog- 
rapher, Noah Webster, and back further in the ancestral 
line was Charles Chauncy, second president of Harvard 
College. 

Worthington Ford received his early education at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He entered Columbia Uni- 
versity with the Class of 1879, and won honors in Classical 
and European languages while specializing in history and 
economics. Increasing deafness compelled him to withdraw 
at the end of his junior year. After two years on the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald, he became chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the State Department in Washington in 1885, 
where he served for four years. After working on a history of 
political economy for some time he became chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics with the Treasury Department in 1893. 
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In 1897 he became chief of the department of documents of 
the Boston Public Library, where he remained for five years, 
also lecturing on statistics in 1901 at the University of 
Chicago. 

In 1902 Mr. Ford was chosen chief of the division of 
manuscripts at the Library of Congress. Here he had the 
opportunity to exercise his talents in his chosen field of 
American history. As far back as 1886 he had been writing 
monographs and contributions to learned publications on 
historical topics, and from 1889 to 1893 he had edited the 
monumental Writings of George Washington, in fourteen 
volumes. But now it was his privilege to live with tens of 
thousands of manuscripts which he could both appreciate 
and interpret. During the six years of his incumbency, the 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress more than doubled 
in extent and in importance. Not only private gifts of not- 
able collections were acquired, but great bodies of manu- 
scripts, such as the Washington papers and the papers of 
the Continental Congress, were transferred to the Library 
from various federal departments. An outstanding service 
was the launching and editing of the Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress from 1774 to 1789, of which he issued the first 
fifteen volumes carrying the Journals through 1779. 

In January, 1909, he left the Library of Congress to be- 
come editor of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
thus entered upon the second phase of his historical career. 
Here he labored with industry and success for a period of 
twenty years. The amount of material which he personally 
edited and wrote and contributed was prodigious—twenty 
volumes of Proceedings, ten volumes of Collections, and extra 
volumes such as Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, 
the Education of Henry Adams, and the Journals of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts. The volumes in the 
regular series of Collections meant a vast amount of editorial 
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research on his part, especially the comprehensive work on 
Massachusetts Broadsides to 1800. He also projected the 
valuable series of photostat reproductions of newspapers 
and rare Americana which connected the name of the 
Society more with this useful collection of library aids than 
that of any other institution. Scarcely a meeting of the 
Society passed without a contribution by him on some 
important historical topic. He found time also during this 
period to give a course on historical manuscripts at Harvard 
University, to edit the first two volumes of the Catalogue of 
the John Carter Brown Library, and to write the annual 
reports of that Library from 1918 to 1923. ‘Through all 
these years, too, he generously gave to scholars everywhere 
the advantage of his experience in helping to solve their 
problems. 

In 1929 Mr. Ford resigned to enter an even wider field. 
He accepted the appointment of director of the European 
mission of the Library of Congress, which had been estab- 
lished in 1927 and was engaged in the vast operation of 
gathering throughout Europe photographic reproductions 
of documents relating to America. In this position he 
labored for six years, most of the time with his headquarters 
in Paris, supervising the work done by assistants in the 
various European countries. Over a million pages of docu- 
ments were photographed for the Library of Congress, thus 
making available for students a hitherto unexplored mass of 
the source materials of American history. After he had 
reached the age limit fixed by Congress, in 1932, he con- 
tinued his invaluable services to the Library of Congress for 
three years by acting as European agent-at-large. He then 
retired to live quietly in France, and to make at least one 
visit to America previous to his final decision to return to 
this country. 

Mr. Ford married Bettina Fillmore Quin of Washington on 
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October 11, 1899. She died April 26, 1931, in Paris. He was 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. William A. Ellis, of Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and Mrs. John W. Lowes, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Of his several brothers and sisters, the only 
survivor is Emily Ellsworth Ford Skeel. 

Worthington Ford was visited with many honors during 
his long career. He received the honorary degrees of M.A. 
from Harvard in 1907, of Litt.D. from Brown University in 
1919, and of LL.D. from the University of Michigan in 
1920. He was elected president of the American Historical 
Association in 1917, honorary fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society, fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and member of the American Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the American Philosophical Society, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, and several local historical and literary 
organizations. 

As an author and editor, Mr. Ford wrote continuously for 
over fifty years. His earliest book was the two volume 
American Citizen’s Manual, 1883. For the next twenty 
years he wrote many monographs on American eighteenth 
century history, and upon Washington. One of his most 
useful publications during the period was his two volume 
work listing British officers serving in America from 1754 
to 1783, published in 1894 and 1897. After he assumed the 
editorship at the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
number of his contributions increased, and among the most 
important were his bibliography of the Massachusetts 
House Journals, and that of the Laws, which appeared in 
the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
For the Club of Odd Volumes he produced The Boston Book 
Market, 1679-1700, in 1917, and The Isle of Pines, 1668, in 
1920. With a zest for accuracy and a grace in style, all that 
he wrote was readable, as well as historically valuable. 
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Mr. Ford was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1907. His continued interest in the 
Society and his prominence in the field of history caused his 
election to the Council in 1915. Here he served until his 
resignation in 1929, at the time of his departure for Europe. 
For the Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society he wrote 
“The Campaign of 1844” in October, 1909; “‘Some Papers of 
Aaron Burr” in April, 1919; and “The Isaiah Thomas Col- 
lection of Ballads” in April, 1923. He was much interested 
in the Society and especially in the growth of its Library. 
His attendance at Council dinners was always welcomed by 
his fellow members, as he was entertaining in conversation 
and had a fund of literary and historical reminiscence. In 
Mr. Ford was united a scholarly mind and a knowledge of 
human nature—a keenness for living properly and well—and 
above all, an outstanding vigor, yet gentleness, of character. 


3. B. 


HOLLIS FRENCH 


Hollis French was a son of John James and Frances M. 
(Stratton) French of Boston, where he was born on June 
26, 1868. He attended Boston English High School and was 
graduated at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1889. Six years later he began his work as a consulting 
engineer in Boston, and in 1898 joined in the establishment 
of the firm of Hollis French and Allen Hubbard. Since 1931 
the firm has gone under the name of the Office of Hollis 
French. These houses under his direction were responsible 
for the building of many New England power plants and 
some of the new buildings at Yale. 

Mr. French had varied interests. He was vice-president 
of the New England Grenfell Association, director and 
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sometime president of the Robert Bent Brigham hospital, 
trustee of the Brimmer School, warden of Emmanuel 
Church, and formerly treasurer of Emmanuel Memorial 
House. He lived at 94 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, and was 
a member of the Somerset Club of that city and of the 
St. Anthony Club of New York. 

The study of the craftsmanship of the past was Mr. 
French’s avocation. He was an original member of the 
Walpole Society and an early member of the Club of Odd 
Volumes, and under the egis of the former issued in 1917 his 
classic List of Early American Silversmiths and their Marks. 
He made a good and representative collection of early New 
England silver, which for a number of years he lent to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, in the belief that the interesting 
product of this section should be better known in the Middle 
West. One of the last acts of his life was to make this loan a 
gift, and its reception gave him great satisfaction. In 1934 
Mr. French published The Thatcher Magoun; An American 
Clipper Ship, and five years later, his Jacob Hurd and His 
Sons. During the years which went into the preparation of 
the last volume, he corresponded constantly with this Society 
regarding its bookplates by Hurd. In gratitude he gave us 
his copy of the business card which Revere engraved for 
Isaac Greenwood, one of the five Revere engravings which 
we then lacked. He was elected to this Society in April, 
1938, but because of poor health attended only one meeting; 
he died on November 21, 1940. He left a widow, the former 
Helen Goodwin, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; three sons, 
Alden, Stanley Goodwin, and Hollis Stratton; a daughter, 
Rue Elizabeth, now Mrs. Alden Megrew of Iowa City; 
and numerous grandchildren. 
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HENRY HORNBLOWER 


Henry Hornblower was a son of Edward Thomas and 
Martha Boyd (Whiting) Hornblower of Lawrence, where he 
was born on June 8, 1863. He graduated from the Cotting 
High School of Arlington in 1878, and in the following year 
entered his father’s financial business, the house of Horn- 
blower and Page. In 1888 Henry Hornblower and John W. 
Weeks formed a partnership which in time became a 
financial power in this part of the country. Mr. Hornblower 
was a member of the governing committee of the Boston 
Stock Exchange and its president in 1911-1912. Among the 
corporations of which he was a director were the First Na- 
tional Corporation, the First National Bank of Boston, the 
Hoosac Mills, the New England Power Association, the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, and the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank. He remained active in some of these after his 
retirement from the firm of Hornblower and Weeks in 1936. 

On May 12, 1886, Mr. Hornblower married Hattie Frances 
Wood of Arlington, where they lived for thirty-six years. 
In 1922 they moved to 89 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Mr. 
Hornblower was a member of the Algonquin, Exchange, 
Union, and Boston City Clubs, of the Boston Art Club, and 
of the Brookline Country Club. Amateur athletics attracted 
him and led him to serve as treasurer of the New England 
Olympic Club in 1912. Unostentatiously he supported 
good causes such as the North American Civic League for 
Immigrants, of which he was a trustee. 

Although Mr. Hornblower was not elected into the mem- 
bership of this Society until 1938, he found time to show in- 
terest in its activities, most obviously by the pleasant 
luncheon with which he entertained us after the meeting of 
April, 1940. He died of a heart attack at Pinehurst on April 
II, 1941, and was buried from the Old South Church in 
Copley Square. He left three children, Mrs. Chester N. 
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Greenough of Belmont, Mrs. Alfred R. Meyer of Greenwich, 


Connecticut, and Mr. Ralph Hornblower of Boston. 
C. K. S. 


CHARLES ALPHEUS PLACE 


Charles Alpheus Place, authority on American church 
architecture and forms of worship, died at Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts, November 17, 1940. He was born in East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island, April 7, 1866, the son of Alpheus Lyman 
and Amy Greene Place. After attending the schools in his 
native town, he served for a short while as station agent of 
East Greenwich, and then planned to enter Brown Uni- 
versity. But ill health forced him to give up his college 
work, and he entered the employ of the American Electrical 
Works of Providence, where he remained for six years. In 
1896 he decided to enter the ministry, became a student at 
the Harvard Divinity School and was ordained at Chelsea 
in 1897. Then followed pastorates with the First Unitarian 
Society at Chelsea, 1897-1898, the First Unitarian Society 
at Gardner, 1899-1902, the First Parish at Waltham, 
1902-1910, the First Congregational Society at Sterling, 
1910-1916, and finally the First Church of Christ at Lan- 
caster, 1917-1928. In 1928 he retired from the ministry to 
devote the remainder of his life to the study of the architec- 
ture, forms of worship and music of American churches. 

He was married at Providence to Martha Snow Kendall, 
daughter of Oliver Kendall, on September 17, 1895. She 
died September 3, 1936. On July 27, 1937 he married at 
Sterling, Massachusetts, Miss Florence Stratton, by whom 
he was survived. 

Mr. Place’s researches in church history brought him a 
high degree of prestige and caused him to be considered one 
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of the leading authorities on the subject. As early as 1920 
he had published articles in Old Time New England on “The 
New South Church,” and later in 1922 a series of four articles 
in the same magazine on “From Meeting-House to Church 
in New England.” In 1925 came his most pretentious printed 
work, Charles Bulfinch, Architect and Citizen, a meritorious 
and elaborately illustrated volume on the well known 
architect who designed the church where Mr. Place himself 
preached. For the Antiquarian Society in 1929 he prepared 
a paper on “Early Forms of Worship in North America,” a 
lengthy study in liturgies, origins of worship, changes in 
forms of service and prayer, and the beginnings of church 
music. 

But his most important contributions were unpublished. 
He compiled in neatly typed manuscript a series of volumes 
on American church architecture and worship, these divided 
into three series. The first related to church architecture, 
consisting of seven volumes and portfolios of illustrations 
accompanied by interpretive data. The second comprised 
two volumes of a history of American forms of worship, not- 
able for its study of pre-American and parent liturgies. The 
third consisted of two typed volumes of the history and use 
of music in the churches—one on the European and Oriental 
sources and one on the music actually used in America. 

For many years he had purchased all the books he could 
find relating to his chosen subject, obtaining only those not 
already in the Antiquarian Society’s library. For the books 
used in his studies he made a card catalogue, arranged by 
subject, covering nearly one thousand titles. In 1937 the 
Society issued a circular describing the Charles A. Place 
collection, and inviting correspondence and queries. This 
resulted in many letters from scholars, which are now 
arranged in special correspondence files. 

Mr. Place was elected to the American Antiquarian 
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Society in 1925. He was a frequent attendant at its meetings 
and a constant visitor to the Library. He left a bequest of 
$1000 to the Society. He was a man of culture, enthusiasm 
in research, and friendliness in personal contacts. 


Cc. 3. B. 


ALFRED CLAGHORN POTTER 


Alfred Claghorn Potter was born at New Bedford on 
April 4, 1867, a son of the Reverend William James Potter, a 
Unitarian minister, and Elizabeth Claghorn (Babcock) 
Potter. He was prepared for college at Friends’ Academy in 
New Bedford, and was graduated at Harvard in 1889. 
On January 1 of that year he had already begun, as a part- 
time assistant, his almost half century of service in the 
Harvard College Library. In 1904 he became assistant 
librarian, and in 1928, librarian. During the greater part 
of this period he kept in his hands the purchase of books for 
the institution which he saw grow from a good college 
library to one of the greatest scholars’ libraries in the world. 
During his career the library grew ten-fold. Of course the 
greater part of this increase was automatic, but the deter- 
mination of the quality of it was largely his work, for he 
selected perhaps a million of the accessions. Not satisfied 
with the catalogues of secondhand dealers, he made ten 
expeditions to the bookstores of Europe. With good reason 
the Friends of the Harvard College Library recognized his 
services by a special bookplate. 

Mr. Potter was a member of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, the Cambridge Historical Society, the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, the Club of Odd Volumes, 
the International Tabakwischenshaftliche Gesellschaft, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Massachusetts 
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Library Club. He was elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society in April, 1918, and usually gave it 
the support of his presence at meetings, although he could 
never be induced to read a paper. Our bookplate collection 
attracted his attention and in consequence was enriched by 
the addition of all new Harvard plates. As a scholar he was 
unfortunately shy, and for that reason preserved his knowl- 
edge for posterity only in a series of careful articles, most of 
which appeared in the various publications of Harvard 
University and of the Colonial Society, but by their quality 
demanded and obtained reprints. The best known of these 
are a “Bibliography of Beaumont and Fletcher,” “Li- 
brarians of Harvard College, 1667-1877,” “Descriptive and 
Historical Notes on the Library of Harvard University,” the 
“Harvard College Library, 1723-1736,” “Catalogues of 
John Harvard’s Library,” and “Some Early Books on 
Tobacco.” 

On September 1, 1936, Mr. Potter retired from the 
Harvard library and betook himself once more to London, 
where for two months he renewed his old acquaintances in 
the book shops. On his return to this country he went to 
California, where he spent his winters in Pasadena and his 
summers at San Clemente. Unable to keep away from books, 
he became a volunteer associate at the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, where he made a subject index for certain portions 
of the rare book collection, a task calling for learning like 
his own. His letters to us back in New England were as 
kind and as quick to praise a good work done as he always 
was in his years with us. He died on November 1, 1940, 
leaving a widow, Edith Van Der Zee, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Stedman B. Hoar). 


C. K. S. 


The Brown Papers 
The Record of a Rhode Island Business Family 


BY JAMES B. HEDGES 


HE Brown Papers in the John Carter Brown Library 
of Brown University constitute the major portion of 
the documents accumulated by the various members of the 
Brown family, of Providence, in the course of their multi- 
farious business activities during the period from 1726 to 
1913.1 They comprise letters, ships’ papers, invoices, ledgers, 
day books, log books, etc., and total approximately 350,000 
separate pieces, of which by far the greater part consists of 
the letters which passed between the Browns and their 
correspondents scattered throughout those portions of the 
world where trade and business were transacted. About one- 
fifth of the collection relates to the period before 1783. 
Apart from the numerous specific dark corners of Ameri- 
can history on which they throw light, these papers are 
significant: first, because the Brown family touched so 
many different facets of American business life; second, 
because of the family habit of destroying nothing that was 
important; this resulted in an initial completeness of the 
collection which no subsequent, self-appointed guardian of 
the family’s reputation has seen fit to impair. The papers, 
therefore, give the plain, unvarnished version of several 
important chapters in the history of American business. 
They are notable in the third place because of their time 
span. There are, of course, many collections of papers 


1A collection of Brown Papers, especially of Moses Brown, is in the Library of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence. 
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covering one or two generations of a given family or business 
but it is doubtful if there is another large body of documents 
in America representing seven generations of one business 
family, whose dominant business interests shifted from 
one generation to another. The Browns were a flourishing 
business concern at the time of the Seven Years’ War; their 
activities were vastly greater and more complex when the 
American Civil War broke out a hundred years later. 

The first of the family, of whose commercial career we 
have record, was James Brown, a Providence merchant and 
a shipowner in a modest way as early as 1726, but chiefly 
important as the father of the four Brown brothers, Nicholas, 
Joseph, John, and Moses. When he died before his sons had 
achieved their majorities, his brother Obadiah stood in loco 
parentis to the boys and ultimately took them into the firm 
of Obadiah Brown & Company. It was this Company which 
first really put the family on the map and made them 
formidable competitors with the merchant aristocracy of 
Newport. Upon the death of Obadiah Brown in 1762, the 
business was reorganized under the name of Nicholas Brown 
& Company through which the four brothers carried on until 
the eve of the Revolution, when the firm was dissolved. 

While the papers are not especially revealing for the period 
prior to 1750, from that date to the outbreak of the War for 
Independence they are both full and varied. More volumi- 
nous than, and quite as diversified as, the combined materials 
which have come down to us from the Newport merchants of 
those years, the papers will prove indispensable to the one 
who will write the history of Rhode Island commerce in the 
quarter century preceding Independence. They abound in 
material relating to privateering and trade with the enemy 
during the Seven Years’ War. They illuminate every phase 
of the trade with the West Indies, both British and foreign. 
They contain an exceptionally full correspondence with 
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British mercantile houses, such as Hayley & Hopkins of 
London and Henry Cruger of Bristol; correspondence richly 
descriptive of the conditions governing commercial relations 
with the Mother country in that period. 

For the pre-Revolutionary Era, however, the papers are 
most notable for the hundreds, even thousands, of letters to 
and from merchants in all of the important commercial 
centers within the colonies. One of the important chapters 
of colonial history which remains to be written is that of the 
intercolonial or coastwise trade of the continental colonies. 
For the investigation of this trade on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion the letters just referred to will be of prime importance. 
Typical of this material is the long-sustained and voluminous 
correspondence of the Browns with the great whaling families 
of Nantucket, the Starbucks, the Folgers, the Husseys, and 
the Rotches. The letters from these families not only make 
clear every detail of the trade between Nantucket and the 
mainland in the products of the whale fishery, but they are 
replete with significant reports regarding the condition and 
extent of whaling in the period just prior to the Revolution 
which seem not to have found their way into the histories of 
Nantucket whaling. Indeed, a comparison of the letters 
with the histories warrants the belief that more Nantucket 
manuscripts relating to whaling may have survived in the 
Brown papers than on the island itself. 

For the United Association of Spermaceti Candle Manu- 
facturers, whose importance as the forerunner of modern 
American big business certain recent writers have somewhat 
exaggerated, the Brown papers contain not only every one 
of the annual agreements of the Association, but, what is 
more significant, the large correspondence carried on 
among the members of the Association, showing the inces- 
sant bickering, the mutual suspicion and the constant fear 
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that the other fellow would secretly violate the letter of the 
agreement. 

The student interested in the Jewish mercantile com- 
munity in the colonies before 1776 will find the Brown manu- 
scripts rich in letters which passed between the Browns and 
Jewish merchants in the various ports. 

Preoccupation in business did not, of course, prevent the 
successful merchant from taking note in his correspondence 
of developments outside of the field of trade. First and last 
there is in the collection a substantial body of letters relating 
to pre-Revolutionary politics in Rhode Island and other 
colonies, to the conduct of elections, including the corrupting 
of the electorate, and to the movement of protest against 
British policy after 1763. When there is written for Rhode 
Island in the years prior to 1775 the counterpart of the 
volumes of Becker and Lincoln for New York and Pennsyl- 
vania respectively, the author will find the Brown papers 
an important source. 

The dissolution of the firm of Nicholas Brown & Company 
shertly before the break with Britain changed the form but 
not the substance of the Brown Brothers’ business activity. 
Through the years of the War for Independence there existed 
an informal association among them in their many-sided 
ventures, while certain ones of them, notably Nicholas and 
John, were frequently engaged in commercial risks with other 
merchants of Providence, Nantucket, and Boston. 

For the years of the War the papers are very complete. 
Early in the conflict the Browns entered into a contract with 
the Secret Committee of Congress, not only for the construc- 
tion of several ships but also for the importation of warlike 
stores and equipment of all kinds from France. Through 
agreement with this Committee, also, they were engaged 
actively in the distribution of powder, guns, ship building 
materials, cloth for uniforms, etc., throughout the northern 
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states. At the request of the Committee, too, they under- 
took on an extensive scale the casting of cannon at their 
furnace in Scituate, Rhode Island, and in this connection 
they dispatched Elkanah Watson to Newport to buy three 
tons of good English hay to be used in the casting process. 
Letters and papers illustrative of these activities appear to 
have been kept with the greatest fidelity, and provide the 
materials for a study of the manner in which the infant 
nation armed and equipped its army and navy. 

Of particular interest is a voluminous correspondence 
pertaining to trade with France, both before and after the 
Treaty of Alliance. In January, 1776, the Browns established 
contact with mercantile firms in Nantes and Bordeaux, 
through which they were to obtain the military supplies to 
be imported into the country under their contract with the 
Committee of Congress. This proved to be the beginning of 
a commercial connection which was to continue throughout 
the War. ‘The many letters which passed between the 
Browns and these French houses, together with the com- 
plete record of every ship which the Browns sent to France, 
have been preserved. The ships’ papers indicate the goods 
sent to France and the cargoes which returned. The letters 
show the widespread belief, in this country and in France, 
that this was but the beginning of a flourishing commerce 
between the two countries, in which, with the return of 
peace, France would take the place previously occupied by 
Britain as the great beneficiary of the American trade. The 
letters show, too, the difficulties under which the trade with 
France was carried on. The Browns soon discovered that 
the French market differed drastically from the British. 
Commodities long acceptable in Britain would not answer 
in France. Every letter from France complained of the 
cargoes received and specified the goods to be sent. It was 
only when the Browns had established a factor in Virginia 
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for the purchase of tobacco, and one in South Carolina for 
the buying of rice and indigo, that they were able to satisfy 
the needs of the French market. The letters further reveal 
the disappointment experienced by American merchants 
when they realized that the mercantile houses in France and 
Holland were not disposed to grant the extended credit to 
which they had been accustomed in Britain. A reading of 
these letters leaves no doubt in one’s mind as to why, despite 
all high resolves to the contrary, the Americans abandoned 
the French trade in favor of the British as soon as peace 
came. 

In 1778 the Browns sent Elkanah Watson, the later 
organizer of the Berkshire Agricultural Societies, and an 
enthusiastic proponent of the Erie Canal, to Nantes, where, 
in partnership with Jonathan Williams, he engaged in busi- 
ness as their correspondent for the ensuing four years. The 
copious Watson correspondence supplements that with the 
French merchants and rounds out the picture of trade with 
our ally for the War years. Finding that the opportunities in 
Nantes were not all that he had hoped for, Watson aban- 
doned France for London in 1782, without waiting for the 
signing of the definitive treaty of peace. This action was 
tacit recognition of the fact that, although we were about 
to achieve our political independence, we were to remain an 
economic colony of Britain for another quarter century. 

When the British blockade of Newport made it impossible 
for the Browns to do business in Providence, they carried 
on through Nantucket and later through Boston. Through- 
out the War they were closely associated in various ventures 
with Christopher Starbuck of Nantucket. They jointly sent 
ships to France, to St. Eustatius and to Surinam. At one 
time Nicholas Brown and Starbuck had eight ships at Suri- 
nam, through which a prosperous trade with Holland was 
carried on. J. Franklin Jameson once wrote a significant 
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article on the trade with St. Eustatius during the War, 
based largely on the correspondence of the British am- 
bassador at The Hague.? Interesting papers could now be 
written on both the St. Eustatius and the Surinam trades 
from the merchants’ point of view. For such studies the 
Brown papers are rich in documentary evidence. A large 
body of letters which passed between the Browns and 
Amsterdam houses doing business in these Dutch colonial 
ports serves to complete the story of this hazardous 
trade. 

The large correspondence of the Browns, carried on 
throughout the War with merchants along the Coast from 
Savannah to Portland, contains much with respect to the 
economic and military situation the country over. From 
1778 on, their furnace at Scituate did a land office business 
in the casting of cannon for privateers being fitted out in the 
various ports from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Phila- 
delphia. Especially notable were the large orders for guns 
coming from Salem and New London. 

The papers are not without evidence of trade with the 
enemy. Goods were exchanged with the English in the 
West Indies at various points and in devious ways. And 
commerce with Britain flowed through other channels as 
well. One Boston merchant wrote with great enthusiasm to 
Nicholas Brown about the lucrative trade which was being 
carried on between Boston and North Faro, a Danish Island 
situated between Iceland and the Orkneys, from which there 
was a large clandestine business with various ports in Britain. 
Another prominent Boston merchant became involved in the 
toils of the law in Rhode Island because he was charged 
with conducting a prosperous illicit trade with the enemy. 
The Browns appear to have transacted business with Hayley 


2 “St. Eustatius in the American Revolution,” American Historical Review, vol. 8, 
pp. 683-708. 
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and Hopkins, the great London house, in greater or less 
degree throughout the War. 

Many are the interesting sidelights of the War revealed 
in the papers, such as the attempt of the Browns, at the 
beginning of the conflict, to obtain a corner on the flour 
market in southern New England by buying up flour in 
Philadelphia; or the situation revealed in the letters of the 
Starbucks, Folgers, and Rotches of Nantucket to Nicholas 
Brown, telling him that the scandalous conduct of the crew 
of one of his privateers at Nantucket was giving the Baptist 
commonwealth of Rhode Island an evil reputation in Massa- 
chusetts eyes. On another occasion, Nicholas Brown, with 
the aid of Christopher Starbuck, endeavored to turn to his 
private advantage the sanction of the Continental Congress 
for the imporation of salt from the Bahamas, a sanction 
founded upon the imperious national need for that com- 
modity. When Brown and Starbuck asked an exorbitant 
price for the cargo of salt which one of their ships had 
brought to Stonington, Connecticut, the local authorities 
stepped in and forced its sale at a just price. 

Few are the aspects of business and commercial life during 
the Revolution to which the Brown papers cannot make their 
contribution. The recent book of Robert East, Business 
Enterprise During the American Revolutionary Era,*? would 
have benefited greatly from the use of this collection. It 
should be remarked, however, that Mr. East is not to be 
criticized for not using the papers. He knew of their exist- 
ence but, of course, was unable to consult them. 

The effects of the Revolution upon the mercantile classes 
is a moot question. Richard Hildreth declared that “one 
large portion of the wealthy men of colonial times had been 
expatriated, and another part had been impoverished by the 
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Revolution.’* “In their place,” he said, “a new moneyed 
class had sprung up, especially in the eastern states, men who 
had grown rich in the course of the war as sutlers, by pri- 
vateering, by speculations in the fluctuating paper money, 
and by other operations not always of the most honorable 
kind.” From this point of view East, in the book just re- 
ferred to, is inclined to dissent. He believes a substantial 
portion of the merchant class weathered the storm and 
carried on after the War. By virtue of the copious corre- 
spondence of the Browns with the many merchants of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia, before and after the War, 
their papers throw some light on this point. A comparison 
of the names of their correspondents in the three cities before 
1775 and after 1783 tends to support the view of Hildreth 
rather than that of East. The familiar names of the pre- 
Revolutionary period are conspicuous by their absence in 
the 1780’s. And we know with certainty that vitually none 
of the Newport merchants remained. 

Among the merchants who did survive the upheaval, 
however, were the Browns themselves. At the close of the 
War, Joseph Brown turned to the contemplative life, while 
the other brothers went their separate ways in business. 
Moses Brown, while continuing as a merchant, directed his 
attention more and more to manufacture. John Brown sent 
the first Rhode Island ship to China in 1787, speculated 
actively in the depreciated paper of the day, and scandalized 
the Quaker conscience of his brother Moses by conducting a 
vigorous propaganda against the prospective Congressional 
prohibition upon the African slave trade which finally came 
in 1808. In association with George Benson, originally of 
Boston, Nicholas Brown organized the firm of Brown and 
Benson. With the inclusion of Thomas Poynton Ives in 


*Richard Hildreth, The History of the United States of America (New York, 1849- 
1852), vol. 3, p. 465-66. 
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1792, the Company became Brown, Benson, and Ives. When 
George Benson retired in.1796, there began the partnership 
of Brown and Ives, under which name several generations 
of Browns, Ives’ and Goddards were to carry on into the 
twentieth century. 

The activities of Brown and Ives in the period immediately 
following the close of the Revolution are typical of the proc- 
ess of readjustment forced upon the commercial community 
by the dislocations occasioned by the outcome of the con- 
flict. Substitute trades had to be developed to take the place 
of those now closed to Americans, especially that with the 
West Indies. Soon the ships of the Browns were familiar 
sights in the harbors of the Baltic and Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and, somewhat later, in the Mediterranean. Nicholas 
Brown not only promptly followed his brother John into 
the China trade, but he dispatched a ship to Brazil in 1785, 
which must take rank as one of the earliest calls to that area. 
His ship, the Ann and Hope, is believed to have been the 
first American ship to visit Australia, where she called in 
1798. The papers are rich in records of the Baltic, China, and 
Fast India trade and they illustrate fully the hazards as well 
as the profits of successful maritime ventures by neutrals 
during the Wars of the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
No history of the China and East India trade of Rhode 
Island can be written without recourse to this collection. 

Of unusual interest is a bundle of over two hundred letters 
received by Brown & Ives during the latter part of the year 
1815 from mercantile establishments in commercial centers 
the world over. Every important British and continental 
port is represented, as are those of China, the East Indies, 
and India. Taken collectively these letters present a picture 
of world economic conditions at the close of one era and the 
beginning of another which it would probably be difficult to 
duplicate. The letters are very full in their description of the 
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state of the market, commercial needs and opportunities, 
and hopes and expectations for the future. Because of their 
unity of theme and their significance, this group of letters 
should be published in full. And, incidentally, they offer 
convincing proof of the world-wide acquaintance enjoyed 
by Brown and Ives in the commercial circles of the day. 

A dominant note in our economic history after 1815 is the 
gradual transfer of capital accumulated in maritime trade to 
manufacture and works of internal improvement, a change 
which foreshadowed the gradual decline of our merchant 
marine and the ultimate triumph of manufacture in New 
England. In Rhode Island the victory of the factory came 
earlier than in Massachusetts and was complete by 1830. 
In 1838 Brown & Ives sold their last ship, bringing to a 
close a century of adventure at sea. 

Since 1790, when Moses Brown opened the first cotton 
factory in America at Pawtucket, the Brown family had 
been interested in manufacture, and after 1815 Brown & 
Ives rapidly emerged as one of the two important groups 
dominating the cotton manufacture in southern Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and eastern Connecticut. Soon 
they controlled hundreds of thousands of spindles in the 
area and were to the industry in their sector what the 
Lowells and the Lawrences were in Massachusetts. The 
writer has identified no less than a dozen large cotton manu- 
facturing establishments owned by Brown & Ives in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, while they were obviously 
aiding in the financing of many others. The Lonsdale Mills, 
the Blackstone Manufacturing and the Hope Company 
were but a few of the important plants with which they were 
then identified. 

It is fortunate indeed that the family carefully preserved 
the records of their cotton manufacture. While Caroline 
Ware, in her history of the beginnings of the New England 
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cotton manufacture,’ accords to Moses Brown his rightful 
place as the founder of the Industrial Revolution in America, 
her book contains no mention of Brown & Ives. Indeed her 
treatment of the southern New England phase of the indus- 
try is rather inadequate, for reasons which reflect no dis- 
credit upon her. When she wrote, the two great essential 
collections, the Sprague papers and the Brown & Ives papers 
were unavailable to her. The Sprague manuscripts, taken 
over by the courts when the firm went into bankruptcy in 
1873, were still in the custody of the courts when Miss Ware 
prepared her work in the 1920’s, and have since been de- 
stroyed by judicial decree. The destruction of the Sprague 
records, therefore, renders the Brown papers doubly im- 
portant for the history of the southern New England cotton 
manufacture. Ultimately the history of the industry for the 
pre-Civil War period will have to be rewritten in the light 
of this collection of materials. 

Because they were so largely concerned in the manufac- 
ture of cotton, Brown & Ives were also much interested in 
the trade in raw cotton. Their papers are filled with a long- 
sustained correspondence with Baring Brothers, with cotton 
dealers in Le Havre, with traders in New Orleans, Mobile, 
Memphis, Augusta, and Savannah, and with Thomas Rath- 
bone Sons & Co. of Liverpool, this last extending from 1820 
through the Civil War. The one writing the history of the 
American cotton trade will find these letters a rich source of 
information. 

What has been said about the cotton manufacture indi- 
cates the importance of the Brown papers to the one who 
will one day undertake the writing of the history of the 
transfer of capital from the sea to the land, which the rise 
of manufacture involved. Contemporaneously with the 
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investment in manufacture of the fluid wealth they had 
accumulated in sea-borne trade, Brown & Ives diverted a 
portion of these funds to the building of canals. Starting 
with the Blackstone Canal, they were involved in the 
financing of canals as far west as the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal. Full records of this phase of their activity provide 
further material for a chapter in the development of inland 
transportation in America. 

By the 1840’s the New England cotton manufacture, 
which had originally been a capital-consuming industry, had 
become a capital-producing one. The mills had proven 
profitable beyond the wildest dreams of their founders. As 
the profits mounted, enterprising men began to turn their 
thoughts to the investment of their surplus capital in the 
interior of the country. The railway, just then coming into 
its own, offered an inviting field for exploitation. For the 
student of the financing of American railways before the 
Civil War, the Brown papers will prove richly rewarding. 
Brown & Ives were active participants in the financing of 
virtually all the lines west of the Hudson, while they were 
the actual promoters of several of the early lines in the 
Mississippi Valley. Although they never obtained control of 
one of the great systems and are, therefore, not associated 
with railroading in the public mind, their papers are probably 
richer in material for that reason. They roamed so freely 
over the whole field and carried on such a wide correspond- 
ence with bankers, brokers, and promoters, all of which has 
been preserved, that their records are an essential source for 
a study of the financing of American industry in the middle 
period. 

Once attracted to the West by way of the railway, the 
attention of Brown & Ives was next directed to mining, 
where they were largely concerned in the opening up of the 
Marquette range, the first of the Lake Superior iron ore 
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fields to be exploited. Their papers are particularly full on 
this chapter of their history. 

A favorite form of investment for men of capital through- 
out most of our history has been speculation in wild lands. 
First and last a good deal has been written upon this subject 
but comparatively little of it has been from the angle of the 
speculators themselves, or based upon their records. 

Among the large dealers in wild lands were the Browns. 
The original Nicholas Brown was one of the stockholders of 
the Ohio Company of 1788, which established the Marietta 
settlement, and as late as the 1840’s the family still owned 
some ten thousand acres of these lands. At various times the 
family dealt extensively in lands in Maine, Vermont, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, their holdings in the 
Mississippi Valley states alone running into hundreds of 
thousands of acres. A map of their Illinois properties in the 
fifties shows that they owned a large part of several counties; 
and the same was true in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska a 
decade later. These Middle Western lands were purchased 
with the profits of the cotton manufacture, again illustrating 
the important sequence in the development of New England 
capital—from commerce to cotton manufacture, to western 
lands, railroads, and mines. Prior to the Civil War they 
acquired much of their land through the purchase of de- 
preciated soldiers’ bounty warrants from veterans who were 
not in a position to locate the warrants themselves. On one 
occasion in the fifties John Carter Brown purchased, at 84 
to 89 cents per acre, warrants covering 40,000 acres. This 
particular member of the family was a stockholder in the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, then engaged in 
trying to colonize Kansas with settlers from the free states. 
He located these warrants on land tributary to the Emigrant 
Aid Company’s towns in Kansas, a fact which supports the 
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view of Albert J. Beveridge, in the second volume of his 
Lincoln,® that the Emigrant Aid Company was not entirely 
an idealistic society bent upon blocking the expansion of the 
slave power. It was a venture in land speculation as well. 


It was the belief of the proponents of the homestead policy 
adopted in 1862, that large-scale speculation in the public 
domain would be impossible once the lands were made free 
to the actual settler. Recently we have had it made clear to 
us that the hopes of these men were not realized, and that 
after 1862 the public lands in the West continued to be a 
paradise for the speculator. Among those who thus ac- 
quired for speculative purposes large areas by cash purchase 
from the government were the Browns, the Ives’ and the 
Goddards of Providence. 

Probably no other group of land speculators in our history 
dealt in wild lands on so many different frontiers or over so 
long a period as did the Browns. And no detail of their story 
need go untold. From the abundant records preserved in the 
Brown papers it will be possible to prepare a work on land 
speculation more complete than any of which the writer is 
aware. Such a type study would illuminate the whole subject 
of the economics of land settlement in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

It has become axiomatic that every war creates its own 
crop of millionaires, and is attended by widespread specula- 
tion, even profiteering. In any conventional treatment of 
the Civil War we may read that speculation, large profits, 
and fat contracts with the government for supplies helped 
to lay the foundations, not only of the great industrial 
development which the North experienced in the generation 
following the War, but also of some of the great fortunes of 
that era. But, curiously enough, documents illustrative of 
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commodity speculation in the Civil War, or any other war, 
seem not to have survived; or, if they have survived, they 
appear not to have seen the light of day. The writer had 
never seen such documents until he found them in the 
Brown papers. Here, again, this collection seems to offer the 
opportunity for a complete type study of a social and eco- 
nomic process which has gone on in every one of our wars, 
but about which little of a specific character has been 
written. 


Declenston in a Bible Commonwealth 


BY PERRY MILLER 


I. 


VEN a Puritan society, even a people chosen of God, if 

they undertake to settle a wilderness, will meet with 
hardship and sometimes with disaster. Leaders will die, 
since men cannot live forever; winds and earthquakes strike 
equally the chosen and the unchosen; caterpillars will con- 
sume the grain of the righteous unless God contrive a very 
exceptional providence to divert them, while saints no less 
than other men must run the hazard of pestilence, drought, 
the measles, or shipwreck. When such afflictions overtake 
a community of the unregenerate, they know not what to do. 
They put the blame upon second causes or upon blind 
chance; they have no way to overcome the evil and must 
either endure or perish. But a holy commonwealth of Puri- 
tan saints is fully equipped with a method for meeting 
emergency. At the first flick of the lash, the whole body 
politic assembles for a ceremony of public humiliation and 
communal repentance, wherein the people take the responsi- 
bility for the disaster upon themselves, asserting that the 
fault is entirely theirs and that God has punished them justly 
and necessarily for their sins. Thereupon the way for ac- 
complishing their relief becomes obvious: they must resolve 
to mend their ways and beseech the Lord to look with favor 
upon their reformation. Whole days should be officially set 
apart for these observances, called in New England “days 
of humiliation” or “fast days,” to be observed not with 
complete fasting—that extremity was Popish superstition— 
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but with abstinence from all but the essentials of life, even, 
according to one instruction, from the pleasures of marriage. 
The principal action of the day should be the delivery of a 
public sermon before all the society, in which the minister, 
the spokesman for the community, would set forth the 
issues of the occasion, review the affliction, and make 
articulate the determination of the group henceforth to 
banish whatever sins had brought the distress upon it. 

From the beginning Puritan settlements employed this 
method, and at first with spectacular success. At Plymouth 
in July, 1622, the colony was suffering from a drought 
which, continued a few days more, would have reduced it to 
starvation; the authorities appointed a day of humiliation 
and the next day rain fell, whereupon a second day was set 
apart for universal thanksgiving. The advance guard of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, even before it reached 
American shores, was saved from storms and seasickness 
whenever the Reverend Mr. Higginson bade them observe 
a fast aboard ship.2, The procedure worked a memorable 
result at the Bay in February of 1631: when the fleet had 
landed the previous June, the canny Winthrop had realized 
that there was not enough food for the winter and hastened 
the Lyon back to England; by February provisions were 
almost exhausted and the people appointed a day of solemn 
humiliation with the result that the Lyon immediately hove 
into sight. The colony hastened to celebrate a day of thanks- 
giving, not to Winthrop—who was but the instrument of 
providence—but to the Lord Himself, who brought the Lyon 
safely into Boston Harbor, no doubt in direct response to 
the ceremonial humiliation.* 

1W. DeLoss Love, The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England (Boston, 1895), 
pp. 81-85. 


2 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
3 [bid., pp. 103-06; Winthrop’s Journal, ed. J. K. Hosmer (New York, 1908), vol. 1, 
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The meticulous promptness with which God answered 
these early fasts left an indelible impression upon the New 
England mind and furnished the models for later imitation. 
For a time there seems to have been some indecision as to 
who should issue the summons. Ideally the call ought to 
come from the churches, since it was in the churches that 
men would confess their sins and pray for relief. At the Bay 
they did originally determine the event, and when the 
General Court first took the initiative, on September 3, 1634, 
it contented itself with expressing merely a “generall 
desire” that a day of humiliation be observed throughout 
the several plantations.‘ For years many congregations went 
through the form of voting to concur in fasts proclaimed 
by the state, and the politicians were always assumed to be 
acting at the desire of the churches, many fasts being or- 
dained explicitly “upon the motion of the elders.”> Yet 
gradually, because public distresses affected all alike, the 
legislatures assumed the function of calling the people to 
repentance, and soon entrusted to governors and councils 
the right to proclaim fasts during the recess. The General 
Court in Massachusetts first openly commanded a fast in 
1637 when it designated a day on which all inhabitants 
should bewail the Antinomian dissensions*—the occasion 
on which Wheelwright delivered his “‘incendiary” sermon 
and almost frustrated the purpose of the Lord. Antinomian- 
ism so obviously endangered the whole body politic that 
it behoved the central government both to take over the 
one method that would insure the public safety and to 
make certain that all the public took part. The Plymouth 
codification of 1636 officially required the Governor and 


* Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay, ed. N. B. Shurtleff 
(Boston, 1853-1854), vol. 1, p. 128. 

5 Love, Fast and Thanksgiving Days, pp. 221-24, 237-38. 

6 Mass. Records, vol. 1, p. 187. 
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Assistants to command days of fasting and thanksgiving 
‘fas occasion shall be offered.’””? In Connecticut, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, the churches first determined the days, but 
gradually the General Court assumed the power of choosing 
those observed by the whole colony, and in 1655 delegated it 
to the magistrates during the intervals between sessions.® 
However, particular churches were everywhere free to 
observe fasts in order to deal with local difficulties, and 
during the English Civil Wars, when colonial governments 
were obliged to tread softly lest their sympathy with Parlia- 
ment cause them to offend the King, they ordered few public 
observances and left the churches to keep their own as they 
saw 

Thus the colonies settled upon a ritual, and the custom 
throve through the seventeenth century. Whatever afflicted 
them or grieved them became the occasion for a day of com- 
munal humiliation, when worldly pursuits were laid aside 
and the people gathered in the churches to acknowledge 
their sins, to promise reformation, and to pray for relief. 
Fasts were proclaimed because of dissensions and evil 
plots, “to prepare the way of friends which wee hope may bee 
upon comeing to us,” for lack of rain or too much rain, for 
excessive snow, cold or heat, for hail-storms, fires, winds, 
plagues, pests, the smallpox or witchcraft, for the deaths 
of leaders or ominous prodigies like eclipses or comets. Some 
of the later days were not quite so clearly and decisively 
rewarded as were the first. December 13, 1638, for example, 
appointed as a fast day after the Hutchinson party were 
banished, was followed the next night by a tempest of wind 
and snow in which many lives were lost. The shock was so 


7 Records of the Colony of New Plymouth (Boston, 1855-1861), vol. 11, p. 18. 

8 Love, Fast and Thanksgiving Days, p. 145; Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 
ed. J. H. Trumbull (Hartford, 1850-1890), vol. 1, pp. 98, 277. 

9 Love, Fast and Thanksgiving Days, p. 156. 
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great that some momentarily lost faith in the method and 
ventured to ask if there were no better way of seeking the 
Lord, “because he seemed to discountenance the means of 
reconciliation.”” The Court hurriedly sought the advice of 
the elders who, after deliberation, concluded that by no 
means should the practice be abandoned, but rather that a 
second day should be kept “‘to seek further into the causes of 
such displeasure.” Innumerable colonial and local fasts 
were observed during the dark months of King Philip’s War, 
and theological perplexities sprouted anew as day after day 
was followed by military disaster, but the clergy had a ready 
explanation: the people had not sufficiently abased them- 
selves or truly repented. Therefore they should keep not 
fewer but still more days of public humiliation." 

Behind the practice of these fasts lay a conscious theory, 
which in the first place was an inevitable corollary of 
Calvinism, and in the second was for these colonists im- 
measurably reinforced by the peculiar theology of New 
England. In Calvinist eyes the physical universe is under 
the continuous and unceasing direction of God’s providence. 
Whatever comes to pass, a rainstorm, an attack of the 
smallpox, an earthquake, does not result from mere natural 
law; it is an event specifically ordained by an intelligent 
being for intelligible reasons. Afflictions do not just happen, 
but are sent from on high; public calamities are moral 
judgments upon a sinful people, literally “‘acts of God.” 
The moral status of a people is therefore written out in 
events: if they are sinful, they suffer; it they are virtuous, 
they prosper. For this reason all Calvinists objected strenu- 
ously to annual celebrations, to religious feasts, like Christ- 
mas, that came about merely through the mechanical 
revolution of the calendar. Such days could take no account 
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of the moment, whereas the proper time could be discovered 
only by a careful study of God’s providence as it unrolled in 
daily events; whenever these revealed him tending either 
toward anger or benevolence, men were immediately to 
respond with lamentation or with joy, “pro temporibus et 
causis.” To fix upon any one date for a recurrent festival of 
humiliation, the Puritan said, was “will-worship,” and a 
pious people may solemnize a fast only for a demonstrable 
cause,—‘‘when there is some notable or eminent publick 
Danger.”"? A people would outrage God should they 
humiliate themselves when He was smiling upon them, and 
be guilty of blasphemy did they rejoice while He was chas- 
tising them. When they come under the rod of His wrath, 
and then foregather for repentance, He may listen to their 
prayers and grant them deliverance. When He is pleased to 
bless them, if they promptly show their gratitude in a day 
of thanksgiving, He is the more likely to continue their 
felicity. In the forefront of the Calvinist mind was the con- 
ception of an absolute sovereign whose will decreed the 
smallest event, and therefore Calvinists devised the cere- 
monial of a public humiliation as the best and surest method 
of relieving public misfortunes. 

In the colonies this general Calvinist conception of 
providence was further particularized, and thereby further 
implicated in the career of the societies, by certain additions 
which New England theologians made to the original idea. 
Long before they came to America, they had become mem- 
bers of a school of doctrine now known as the “‘federal” or 
“covenant” theology. They revised or amplified pure Cal- 
vinism by defining the relationship between the predestined 
elect and his God not merely as the passive reception of 
grace, as did Calvin, but as an active covenant, after the 
model of that between Abraham and Jehovah in the Book 


2 Thomas Thacher, 4 Fast of Gods Chusing (Boston, 1678), p. 5. 
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of Genesis. According to this doctrine, the saint was re- 
deemed not simply by an infusion of grace, but by being 
taken into a league with God, an explicit compact drawn up 
between two partners, wherein the saint promised to obey 
God’s will and God promised infallibly to grant him salva- 
tion. Starting with this notion of a personal and inward 
covenant, the theologians extended it to the church and the 
state. They argued that a nation of saints, all of whom were 
personally in covenant with God, would also be in covenant 
with Him as a body politic, that as each individual had in- 
wardly subscribed the bond, so a society formed by their 
regenerate action would swear to the covenent in outward 
unison. Hence, not alone in the privacy of their devotions, 
but in the forum of the commonwealth they would draw up a 
concrete treaty, they and God setting down the terms they 
would observe each toward the other, they promising to obey 
His law and He to reward their obedience. Under these 
happy conditions the New Englanders believed that their 
governments, alone among the nations of the earth, had 
been founded, and the circumstances of settlement lent 
plausibility to their belief. The idea that a whole nation 
might be taken into covenant with God had been invented 
by the English originators of the theology and was then taken 
up by their pupils, who later led the migration. At first, 
in the 1620’s, they endeavored to argue that England had 
once entered into such a covenant, in which it had promised 
to erect the true polity, and so they had made capital out of 
England’s economic and military reverses, proclaiming them 
a fitting punishment for a nation that was failing its plighted 
word. Thomas Hooker explained, while still at Dedham in 
Essex, that when a people flee the command of the Lord and 
break His bonds, “‘when we walke after our own wayes, are 
not governed by God, and content to be ruled by his holy 
word in all things, then are we said to forsake his cove- 
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nant.”% But no one could point to the precise time and 
place in which England had taken the covenant; individual 
saints might be in the Covenant of Grace, yet the majority 
of people obviously were not, and hence could hardly be 
thought of as in a national covenant with God. The New 
England communities of the 1630’s were another story. 
Here the people entered into a holy society upon their own 
volition, inspired by their devotion to the word of God and 
their desire for pure ordinances; they joined in the migration 
deliberately in order to found sanctified commonwealths, 
and by that very act swore a covenant with God not merely 
as individuals but as a people. Thus John Winthrop ex- 
pounded the idea in his magnificent sermon aboard the 
flagship of the Great Migration, before the society had set 
foot in Massachusetts. We are, he said, entered into a 
covenant with God to undertake this work together; the 
people have drawn up and subscribed the articles, “wee 
have professed to enterprise these Accions upon these and 
these ends.”'* The first and the unquestioned premise of 
the New England mind was the conviction that unlike other 
states these had not come into being through accident, by 
natural growth or geographical proximity, but were founded 
in the conscious determination and the free will of saints, 
who had migrated for the specific ends of holy living. 
Voluntarism was reconciled with authoritarianism, in 
politics as in private life, by the hypothesis that none should 
have the benefit of the law but those who had subjected 
themselves to it. Just as the liberated will of the saint is at 
once submitted to the rule of the Bible, so the sovereign 
power of the holy commonwealth is committed through a 
national covenant to performing only those actions which 
God commands, while God will be the patron only of such 
nations as freely put themselves under His sway. 


3 Thomas Hooker, The Faithful Covenanter (London, 1644), p. 11. 
4 Winthrop Papers (Boston, 1931), vol. 2, p. 294. 
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The covenant of God and the nation was necessarily 
different from the covenant of God and the individual in one 
important respect: a society cannot receive the rewards of 
obedience in another world, for only particular individuals 
can be translated to heaven. Consequently, the compensa- 
tions of social rectitude must be given here and now, in the 
tangible form of material success and victory over enemies. 
Of course a Calvinist God was originally free to dispense 
misery and happiness according to no rule but His tyranni- 
cal pleasure. He still deals with heathen nations just as He 
wishes, though He is apt to observe a few principles of com- 
mon equity and will generally give more prosperity to the 
sober and industrious than to the violent and rapacious. 
With a Christian people who are not yet in covenant with 
Him, He is equally free to behave as He likes, and may 
afflict them when they are virtuous and prosper them when 
they are sinning, though with Christians He is more apt to 
accord His dispensations to their behavior, and we may be 
fairly certain that a sinning nation will sooner or later come 
to grief. But the situation is altered when a nation is 
formally in covenant with God. Then the master of the 
universe, the absolute monarch of creation, has limited His 
awful power to the terms of the covenant; He is bound by 
His own consent, but nevertheless He is bound. Thereafter 
He can inflict punishment only when the society has de- 
served rebuke. A nation so fortunate as to be in His cove- 
nant is no longer exposed to inexplicable and irrational dis- 
tress; its public welfare will wax or wane with its morality, 
and it will receive nothing either of good or evil but what it 
merits. The saints had been reluctantly forced to admit that 
God’s dispensations with England seemed to come under 
the head of His dealing with a heathen people rather than 
with a Christian society, let alone with a convenanted tribe. 
Hence nothing could be accomplished there, for God was 
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not bound to treat England by any rule of justice, but in 
New England, as Winthrop told the settlers, men would 
always know where they stood: after God ratifies this cove- 
nant, which He will do by bringing us safely to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, if then we strictly perform the articles of our 
bond, all will go well with us, but if we neglect the ends we 
ourselves have propounded, if we “‘shall fall to embrace this 
present world and prosecute our carnall intencions,” the 
Lord will break out in wrath against us as a perjured people. 
The founders of New England imprinted this conception 
upon the New England mind. John Cotton declared that 
wherever God’s servants may be, because they have a cove- 
nant with Him, when they “crave a blessing, and mourne 
for the want of it, God will provide it shall be stretched forth 
upon the whole Country they live in,’’* and He will provide 
not only spiritual benefits but also “‘whatsoever is good in the 
creature.””” If a covenanted people are true to their bond, 
said Cobbet, God “‘will tender them deliverances as their 
federall right’; all peoples, even pagans, are sometimes 
delivered by “common providences” which spring from the 
simple mercy of God, but these are not the sort of special 
providences that rescue a covenanted nation from affliction, 
‘such as spring from the vertue of the Covenant.”* But on 
the other hand, just “As all good things are conveyed to 
Gods people, not barely by common providence, but by 
speciall Covenant,” so whatever evils they meet with in this 
world, “upon narrow search will be found to arise from 
breach of Covenant more or lesse.’* Thus to the federal 
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theology, which presided over the founding of New Eng- 
land, crop failures, epidemics, massacres were not harsh 
decrees of an absolute Jehovah, but just penalties brought 
upon the populace by their own sins. God did not punish 
these folk out of spite or rancour or caprice, but in accord- 
ance with their deserts. Consequently, when they had 
violated the agreement, and were reminded of their lapse by 
the sudden descent of a whirlwind or a plague, there was but 
one way in which a covenant people could find deliverance, 
by admitting their fault, undertaking to reform their errors, 
and begging God to remember His covenant. The ceremony 
necessarily had to be a public one, with the entire society 
participating, because God had covenanted with the whole 
people. When He will not look at us any more and exposes 
us to evil, said Cotton, if now “‘we returne and bewaile our 
breach of Covenant with God, how little good we have done, 
and how little serviceable we are, then is he wont to let us see, 
that his Covenant was never so far broken, but he can tell 
how to be good to us, for the Lord Jesus Christs sake.’ 
Unless men push their violations so far that God is obliged 
to annul the covenant entirely, they can always come back 
into the benefits of the promise by renewing the letter of 
their bond. Hence the necessity for setting aside a day of 
public humiliation and for enacting a renewal of the cove- 
nant by the whole society, for only thus could God be in- 
duced to become once more the ally of the society, as He had 
been at the founding, and be persuaded to withdraw what- 
ever terrors the sins of the people had caused Him to send 
amongst them. 

For two decades after 1630 both the theory and practice 
of the fast day remained exactly as the founders first worked 
them out, and the effectiveness of the rite was amply 
attested. John Hull remembered that in those years the 
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Lord “‘was wont to hear before we called, when we did but 
purpose to seek God.” He frequently chastened them by 
“nuturing, lopping, and pruning his poor children, by his 
own fatherly hand, for their good,” yet in the main He was 
pleased to bless the colonies “with great prosperity and 
success, increasing and multiplying, protecting and defend- 
ing from all mischievous contrivances, supplying and furnish- 
ing with all necessaries, maugre all adversaries.”*! The 
ceremonial of the humiliation day, being proved the right 
method for securing such blessings, was quickly standard- 
ized. ‘The formula can be seen, for example, in the call 
issued by the General Court of Massachusetts in 1648. 
First the afflictions were recited, in this case the distractions 
in England, an unknown disease which the Lord had visited 
upon New England, a drought that was endangering the 
corn, and the mortality of our countrymen in the West 
Indies; this was followed by the resolution that these matters 
be “intimated” to the churches; then came the appointment 
of a day to be kept as a day of humiliation, and finally the 
peremptory order, “all p[er]sons are here[by] required to 
abstaine from bodily labor that day, & to resort to the 
publike meetings, to seeke the Lord, as becomes Christians 
in a day of humiliation.”** In 1648, as in previous years, 
the rite worked the desired result, at least as far as New 
England health and corn were concerned. 

In this proclamation, as in all the earlier ones, a meticulous 
distinction was observed between the physical afflictions, the 
disease and the drought, and the sins of the people which 
were assumed to have produced the afflictions. The theory 
held that travails were sent upon mankind to remind them 
of their obligation, whereupon they were to bethink them- 
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selves of their sins and take to repentance. However, in the 
Massachusetts proclamation for October, 1652, a subtle 
modification of the formula was introduced: a fast was 
ordered for a number of reasons, most of them conven- 
tional—storms and rains, wars in England, the growth of 
heresy—but at the same time, among the provoking oc- 
casions for this fast were listed “the worldly mindednes, 
oppression, & hardhartednes feard to be amongst us.” For 
the first time, the sins themselves were enumerated as evils 
from which the society was suffering along with such external 
afflictions as hitherto had furnished the causes for a cere- 
mony. The original theory held that sensible deprivations 
were a just retribution for the people’s sins; it looked upon 
them as reminders through which God made the people 
aware of what they had been doing. The Puritans, in other 
words, had first conceived the relationship between God and 
the society in objective terms, and looked outward to read 
their inward condition by the course of events. At this point 
they began to turn their eyes from external happenings to 
internal misgivings, and to transfer the sins of the people into 
the column of causes in a way that had not been contem- 
plated in the original theory. The modification in the 
formula, the shift from regarding a sin as something to be 
reformed after the physical affliction to considering it as in 
itself a sufficient reason for ceremonial mortification, is so 
slight that it would hardly deserve our notice did not this 
instance mark the beginning of an alteration that grew 
perceptibly with the years. Within a decade the formula 
was completely transformed, and the implications of the 
new version were subtly but profoundly different from the 
old. The proclamations steadily and increasingly listed sins 
rather than manifest troubles; though such calamities as 
King Philip’s War still furnished occasions for fasts, the 
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announcements of the ’60’s and ’70’s became progressively 
recitals of spiritual shortcomings rather than catalogues of 
misfortunes. Hard-heartedness, security, sloth, sensuality, 
lack of zeal among the rising generation, declension from 
“primitive affections,” formality, hypocrisy were intruded 
among what had originally been the sole kind of provoca- 
tions, such as mildew, droughts, caterpillars, shipwrecks and 
other such visible “‘tokens of God displeasure.” Very shortly 
the visible tokens were offered as distinctly secondary to the 
sins. There was, in short, a steady drift toward emphasizing 
the subjective factors before the objective; the focus of 
attention was turned inward, and the authorities were more 
apprehensive over the hearts of the people than over their 
sufferings in the flesh. The significance of this transformation 
is not lessened by the fact that in all probability it was 
wrought unconsciously; it was in effect a silent revolution 
within the New England mind, or at least within the New 
England sensibility, with the result that between 1660 and 
1690 the relationship of the society to God came to be felt in 
terms that practically reversed the primitive conception. 
The altered emphasis of the proclamations was en- 
couraged, if not actually instigated, by the clergy. In the 
first decades they had naturally devised a special kind of 
sermon to be delivered upon fast days. Inevitably it ar- 
raigned the sins of the society and exhorted the people to 
repentance. It was bound to present the state of affairs 
in a grave light and to persuade audiences that without re- 
form still more serious consequences would follow. For the 
first ministers the delivery of fast sermons had been but a 
small part of their intellectual activity; they were engrossed 
in the larger issues of theology and of international Pro- 
testantism, and their energies were principally devoted to 
the complicated question of church polity. They had not 
fled into a provincial solitude but had moved to America in 
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order to carry on the great struggle of the Reformation, to 
produce the model of a perfect church which all Europe was 
to imitate. After 1660 such matters were of less concern to 
the New England clergy, but the spiritual health of their 
own societies was all-important. Protestantism did not heed 
the New England model, and after the Restoration the 
colonies had perforce to rest content with their modest 
provincial status. Meantime their theology, having been 
vindicated against all possible heretics, Arminians or 
Antinomians, was codified in the Westminster Confession 
which the Synod of 1648 adopted as its own, so that there 
was no longer urgent need for constructive thinking in 
affairs of doctrine. But with the isolation of New England, 
everything now depended on the maintenance of zeal and 
devotion among the people, for these societies had been 
founded upon the assumption that they were in covenant 
with God and would forever be active in His service. Hence 
the later ministers concentrated upon the fast-day sermon, 
the call to humiliation and repentance, not only in the towns 
but above all in the General Court either on days of humilia- 
tion or on the annual days of election. They developed, 
amplified, and standardized a sermon devoted exclusively to 
an analysis of the sins of the people. Year after year they 
preached it, and directed their energies less to reciting the 
judgments of God than to denouncing the spread of cor- 
ruption. The visible tokens of divine displeasure were used 
chiefly to underline the mounting evidences of decay or to 
foreshadow the still more awful afflictions that could be 
expected unless the zeal of the people was rekindled. Through 
a succession of these fast-day and election sermons, in the 
proclamations, histories and tracts, a standard theme began 
to emerge, to become the recurrent moral of all these 
utterances: New England is steadily declining from the high 
purity of the founders. Where the characteristic writings of 
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the first generation were learned treatises upon polity or 
such profound musing upon the labyrinth of sin and re- 
generation as the great studies of Hooker, Shepard, and 
Cotton, the preéminent productions of the second genera- 
tion—and also after 1660 of those of the first who, like 
Richard Mather or John Davenport, outlived their contem- 
poraries—fall mainly into the category of the jeremiad. The 
most polished, thoughtful, and impressive creations of these 
decades, with few exceptions, are lamentations over the 
“declension” of New England and tirades against its 
lengthening list of sins. The pattern of the jeremiad took 
shape as a public review of the shortcomings of the society, 
designed to be spoken on formal occasions, when the people 
or their representatives were met together, and the form 
soon became as fixed and stereotyped as the funeral sermon 
or Latin oration. ‘The people gathered year after year, 
doubtless knowing in advance exactly what they would 
hear, and every General Court, as soon as it had assembled 
in the spring, would listen once more to an arraignment of 
public evils before settling down to business. On these 
occasions the greatest of the jeremiads were delivered, which 
were generally printed and circulated throughout the col- 
onies; the local ministers took more pains with their fast- 
day sermons than with any other, so that when a congrega- 
tion subscribed to have something of their parson’s pub- 
lished, they generally selected his raciest jeremiad. Hence 
the published remains of the period 1660 to 1690 give a very 
one-sided picture of what was actually preached on ordinary 
Sabbaths, and manuscript notes taken by faithful listeners 
show that normally the general doctrines of theology and 
morality were exhaustively discussed. Yet the fact remains 
that on the great occasions of communal life, when the body 
politic met in solemn conclave to consider the state of 
society, the one kind of sermon it attended was not an 
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exposition of doctrine, not a description of holiness or of 
grace, not a discourse on what had once been the preoccupa- 
tion of New England, the reformation of polity, but instead 
was a jeremiad in which the sins of New England were 
tabulated over and over again, wherein the outward judg- 
ments which God already had inflicted were held to presage 
what He would increase in violence unless New England 
hastened to restore the model of holiness. 

Michael Wigglesworth sketched out the pattern of the 
jeremiad in his best verse, ““God’s Controversy with New 
England,” in 1662. Higginson’s election sermon of 1663, 
The Cause of God and His People in New England, approaches 
the form which achieved definitive shape with Jonathan 
Mitchell’s Nehemiah on the Wail in 1667 and William 
Stoughton’s New Englands True Interest in 1668. Thereafter 
the type lay ready to hand for every preacher, and was 
assiduously imitated in every pulpit. Later practitioners 
improved upon Mitchell and Stoughton only by extending 
the list of sins, by going into greater detail. Year by year 
the stock enumeration grew, and once a new sin was added 
to the series it kept its place in subsequent renditions. The 
great jeremiads of the 1670’s were the literary triumphs of 
the decade and deserve to rank among the achievements of 
the New England mind; some of them made so deep an 
impression that they were cited and quoted down to the eve 
of the Revolution. Along with Mitchell’s and Stoughton’s 
the most important and elaborate were Samuel Danforth’s 
A Brief Recognition of New England’s Errand into the Wilder- 
ness in 1670, the younger Thomas Shepard’s Eye-Salve in 
1672, Urian Oakes’ New England Pleaded with in 1673, 
William Hubbard’s The Happiness of a People in 1676, 
Increase Mather’s The Day of Trouble 1s Near in 1673, and 
his 4 Discourse Concerning the Danger of Apostacy in 1677. 
All but Mather’s Day were election sermons, and though 
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many similar works by other preachers, before the General 
Court, the Artillery Company, their own congregations or on 
lecture days, were published, these were considered the out- 
standing examples. Fifty years after the Great Migration, 
the literary form in which the New England mind found its 
most appropriate expression was a jeremiad. By 1680 
forensic indictments of an apostatizing New England in the 
name of an idealized picture of its primitive sanctity had 
already become traditional and conventional. 

Year after year the sins of New England were catalogued, 
the expanding list testifying to a steady deterioration. 
Though the preachers still dwelt upon calamities, and con- 
tinued to point out that these were inflicted for breach of 
contract, their first concern was to press home the vast array 
of the sins themselves, and days of humiliation were cele- 
brated not half so much because of losses to life and property 
as because of an acute self-consciousness among the children 
that they could not measure up to their fathers. That the 
religious interest “‘hath been for many years languishing and 
dying,” that this is “the observation of all men that have 
their hearts exercised in discerning things of this nature,’ 
such was the unceasing refrain, and the transgressions of the 
people were painfully inventoried to prove that they should 
humble themselves much more for their lack of a godly 
frame than for their crop-failures or diseases. Consequently, 
in the sequence of these jeremiads the social evolution of 
New England can be traced step by step as it was registered 
upon the minds of the leaders. As the ministers took cogni- 
zance one by one of the defections, they unwittingly re- 
corded the progression of the communities from primitive 
simplicity to complexity and diversity. Through the screen 
of clerical denunciation appears the curve of an economic 
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expansion that was annually and inevitably increasing the 
need for humiliation because it was irresistibly carrying 
the society away from the original dedication to holiness and 
the will of God. In 1679, after even an Indian war had not 
caused New Englanders to reverse their descent, the leaders 
assembled in Synod at Boston for a supreme effort to remedy 
what for years they had been condemning. By now they 
were wholly concentrated upon the offenses and very little 
occupied with the punishments, which were assumed to be 
obvious. They issued a report that epitomized and sys- 
tematized the contents of the jeremiads. More faithfully 
than could any traveller or royal commission, the clergy 
here composed a study of social trends in New England, 
except that, being federal theologians, they cast their find- 
ings into the form of an enumeration of the accumulated 
misdeeds, which they offered in part as an explanation for 
financial and military reverses, but more importantly as an 
inducement to public sorrow. That the compilers disap- 
proved of everything they saw, and vainly called upon the 
populace to forsake its ways in an effort to reachieve the 
spirit of 1630 does not interfere with the accuracy or the 
historical validity of their description. Nor was their state- 
ment the superficial work of a moment, for they drew upon 
the jeremiads in which the story had been minutely and 
continuously documented. 

The authors of the Synod’s Result, of whom Increase 
Mather was the chief penman, were trained in the logic of 
Ramus and knew that when they subjected the themes of 
the jeremiads to the rules of “‘method”’ they should place the 
most important first; first on their list, therefore, was “a 
great and visible decay of the power of Godliness amongst 
many Professors in these Churches.” In a Puritan state, 
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as Urian Oakes made clear in 1673, a spiritual apathy among 
the saving remnant of the righteous, even though it produced 
no overt crimes, was more dangerous than the most flagrant 
of immoralities. The worst charge that could be brought 
against a covenanted people was that the “professors,”’ even 
though they might not “make any notorious and scandalous 
Digression and Diversion from the good wayes of God,” 
were yet become weary and drowsy, formal and customary, 
were “drudging and plodding on in a visible regular course 
of Obedience and Profession: yet behold, what a weariness 
ts 1t?”*® No more awful failure could overtake a covenanted 
society than to stop pressing toward the mark of genuine 
holiness. ‘‘A cooling of former life & heate in spiritual 
communion,” “‘a careless remiss, flat, dry, cold dead frame 
of spirit,”’ security “‘in the Land of Rest, Quietness, and Ful- 
ness of Spiritual Enjoyment,” “heart Apostasy”” whereby 
men cease to fear and trust God “‘but take up their content- 
ment and satisfaction in something else’’—these are the 
revealing phrases heaped up in the jeremiads and proclama- 
tions. It was not that all the citizens were actively evil: 
“Many have gone a great way by civill honesty and moral- 
ity,” but that those who went thus far were generally 
‘accounted to be in a state of salvation.” There is risen 
up a generation, said Increase Mather in 1674, “who give 
out, as if saving Grace and Morality were the same.” No 
doubt, he countered, morality is necessary, but by itself it is 
not enough; a godly education is a great help, but if it alone 
is rested in, “‘without experience of a regenerating work of the 
Spirit, then a man’s case is sad,” and in New England of the 
1670’s he found too many born of Christian parents, bap- 
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tised and educated in religion, who grew up to profess what 
they had been taught and who thought they needed no other 
conversion. What for ordinary nations would constitute 
virtue and civility was miserable inadequacy in a covenanted 
folk; they must hunger and thirst after the rich provisions 
of the house of God, they must not be, as Stoughton said 
many had now become, “empty outside Custom-born 
Christians,’ whose feeble profession of faith “‘hath run it self 
out of breath, and broke its neck.” Could the founders 
have imagined a more ghastly mockery than that their 
descendants should be carried to religious duties “‘from ex- 
ternal considerations only, by a kind of outward force with- 
out any spiritual life or vigour or delight in them.’ Yet 
to such a melancholy state were the posterity descending, 
and “clear sound Conversions” were becoming rare.* 
Urian Oakes set forth with fervent eloquence the most 
appalling manifestation of the decline: 


. there is great reason to conceive that many Professors may be 
grown Sermon-proof, that we had as good preach to the Heavens and 
Earth, and direct our discourse to the Walls and Seats and Pillars of the 
meeting house, and say, Hear, O ye Walls, give ear O ye Seats and 
Pillars, as to many men in these Churches, that are deaf to all that is 
cried in their ears by the Lords Messengers, and are indeed like Rocks in 
the Sea, not to be stirred and moved by the beating and dashing of these 
waters of the Sanctuary, or by the strongest gust of rational and affec- 
tionate discourse that can blow upon them.” 


From this basic defect flowed at once the most serious of 
all sins, according to the Puritan ethic: pride, manifesting 
itself variously as a rebellion of subordinates against 
superiors, as contention in the churches, and, most shock- 
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ingly, as extravagance in apparel. Concepts of sin are sub- 
ject to the vagaries of circumstance, and in ages of scarcity 
or in pioneer societies, frippery in dress is an especially 
heinous offense; in the Puritan colonies it was still more 
serious because by indulging in this vice the lower orders 
pressed upon the upper and endangered the stratified struc- 
ture of the state. “Servants, and the poorer sort of People,” 
said the Synod, are the most notorious offenders in this 
regard, endeavoring in their costume to “goe above their 
estates and degrees, thereby transgressing the Laws both of 
God and man.’* However, according to the ministers, 
there was “excess, gaudiness & fantasticalness in those 
that have estates,” as well as much striving “to make them- 
selves as brave as they can” among those that have none.* 
During the war with Philip the leaders were sure that this 
offense above all others had let loose the rage of the heathen, 
and they attributed the defeats of the army to silks, “‘mon- 
strous and horrid Perriwigs . . . Borders and False Locks 
and such like whorish Fashions.’’** The same spirit of sinful 
pride manifested itself in the congregations during the hot 
disputes over the Half-Way Covenant that embroiled the 
churches in the 1660’s and almost produced open conflict 
in 1670, when the Old South seceeded from the First Church 
of Boston. The original assumption of the New England 
order had been, said Stoughton, that in all disagreements 
“strict and impartial Examination would yield large matter 
of uncontrollable Conviction,” but when saints degenerate 
and are content with a formal piety, they no longer can be 
persuaded by even the most infallible syllogisms.** The third 
evil, according to the Synod, was a direct consequence: the 
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appearance of heresies and errors, not merely those imported 
by Quakers and Anabaptists but those emanating from 
formal professors who “‘hearken & adhere to their own 
fancyes & Satans delusions.”’*” 

From this point on, the Synod came down to specific 
practices. The increase of swearing, which in 1676 Increase 
Mather said had gone so far that even children in the streets 
were guilty, was naturally associated with the vice of cards 
or dice and with the vicious habit of sleeping at sermons. 
The fifth evil was Sabbath-breaking. “Since there are multi- 
tudes that do profanely absent themselves or theirs from the 
publick worship of God, on his Holy day, especially in the 
most populous places [of] the land,’’** and there was a steady 
lament that on the “night after the Sabbath . . . there is 
more wickedness committed usually . . . than in all the 
week besides.”’** The Puritan Sabbath began at sundown on 
Saturday and ended the next evening, and the pent up 
energies of a rebellious generation seemed particularly 
explosive on Sunday nights. In the sixth place there was the 
sad decay of family government; heads of families were 
accused of no longer praying or reading the scripture, of 
becoming “‘cockering” parents, indulging their children in 
licentious freedoms, “letting them have their swinge, to go 
and come where and when they please, and especially in the 
night.’"* Seventhly, there was the rank flowering of in- 
ordinate passions into innumerable lawsuits, with a frequent 
resort to lawyers, in spite of the Puritan belief that attorneys 
ought to be suppressed because they “‘will for their own ends 
espouse any Case right or wrong.*”” The eighth head of the 
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Synod’s Result incorporated material which always bulked 
large in the jeremiads, the sins of alcohol and of sex. Increase 
Mather heard some say by 1673 that more wine was drunk in 
Boston than in most towns of its size in the Christian world, 
and certainly, if the ministers are to be believed, militia 
training days had become such occasions as are not tradi- 
tionally associated with the word “Puritanical”: “every 
Farmers Son, when he goes to the Market-Town, must have 
money in his purse; and when he meets with his Companions, 
they goe to the Tavern or Ale-house, and seldome away 
before Drunk, or well tipled.”’* Taverns, of course, had long 
been looked upon askance, but the Synod was forced to 
the admission that they were frequented not alone by “‘town- 
dwellers” but even by “church-members” who misspent 
their time there to the dishonor of the gospel and the setting 
of bad examples.“* About the beginning of King Philip’s 
War the preachers first discovered that the demon rum was 
becoming responsible for a new offense, that traders in the 
back country were using it to debauch the Indians and take 
advantage of them, which was a particularly crying sin, the 
Synod declared, because the planters came to this colony 
with a design to convert the heathen.* As for sexual 
morality, the proclamations and sermons would give the 
impression of a rapidly thriving promiscuity. Fornication 
in 1665 was “much increasing among us,’’* and in 1668 
the General Court was obliged to take some means “‘for the 
easing of tounes where bastards are borne’’;” in 1672 “‘the 
sinn of whoredom & uncleanes growes amongst us, notwith- 
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standing all the wholesome lawes made for the punishing & 
suppressing such land defiling evills,”’** and in this year Alice 
Thomas made the first recorded attempt to supply Boston 
with a brothel, “‘giving frequent secret and unseasonable 
Entertainmen|t] in her house to Lewd Lascivious & notorious 
persons of both Sexes, giving them opportunity to commit 
carnall wickedness.”** She was taken and whipped through 
the streets, but that was small comfort to the ministers who 
were forced to suspect that if so much fornication had been 
publicly discovered, “how much is there of secret wan- 
tonness & wicked dalliances?”” The Puritans were wise 
enough to know that in any society “that which is seen is 
nothing in comparison of that which is not.’ 

The ninth and tenth of the Synod’s findings testify, in the 
fashion of the jeremiads, to a growing worldliness that was 
the moral consequence of an increase in wealth. The ninth 
told of frauds and deceits invented by a shrewd people in 
their business affairs, and commenced an indictment of the 
Yankee trader which many other critics were soon to take 
up. Still more significant for the student of the social history 
was the tenth topic: “inordinate affection to the world.” 
The first comprehensive meditation on this theme had 
appeared in Higginson’s election sermon of 1663: the Lord 
stirred up the founders to come to this land not for worldly 
wealth or a better livelihood for the outward man; there 
were no “rationall grounds to expect such a thing in such a 
wilderness as this,” but God has blessed us with many 
earthly comforts and many “have encreased here from small 
beginnings to great estates.”” But it followed, said Higginson, 
that our prosperity is not the result of our efforts or our 
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resources, but of our piety, and if our piety fails so then 
will our comforts. New England, he declared in words that 
were to be quoted for a century, was “originally a plantation 
of Religion, not a plantation of Trades. Let Merchants 
and such as are increasing Cent per Cent remember this.” 
If any among us make religion as twelve and the world as 
thirteen, “let such an one know he hath neither the spirit of 
a true New-England man, nor yet of a sincere Christian.”®! 
But alas! the breed of true New-England men seemed to be 
dying out; in 1674 Samuel Torrey of Weymouth was sure 
that they were steadily deserting the religious interest and 
espousing a worldly one, and in the late ’70’s William Adams 
said all discerning observers had concluded that the world 
had so far got into New England’s constitution “‘that there 
is no likelihood of getting it out till God pull us in pieces.’ 
The founders themselves had been aware of the danger that 
to land-hungry Englishmen, even to tried and approved 
saints, the prospect of vast reaches of land to be had for the 
clearing might eclipse all other visions. John Cotton had 
detected as early as 1642 a popular disposition to figure 
“if we could have large elbow-roome enough, and meddow 
enough, though wee had no Ordinances, we can then goe and 
live like lambs in a large place.” If this, he promised, should 
become your fame of mind, “‘you may have part in Reforma- 
tion of Churches, but no part in the resurrection of Christ 
Jesus.”5* But New England elbows grew sharper and longer 
with the years, and the Synod professed for all the world to 
read, ‘“There hath been in many professors an insatiable 
desire after Land.’** ‘Land! Land! hath been the Idol of 
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many in New-England,” cried Increase Mather; whereas 
the first planters were satisfied with an acre a person and 
twenty for a family, “how have Men since coveted after the 
earth, that many hundreds, nay thousands of Acres, have 
been engrossed by one man, and they that profess themselves 
Christians, have forsaken Churches, and Ordinances, and 
all for land and elbow-room enough in the World.’ Charles 
Chauncy became aware in 1655 that there were men in New 
England who would prefer to settle far into the wilderness 
without any ministry or schools or means of civilization if 
they might have their liberty; untroubled by strict sabbaths 
they could then follow their worldly interest any time, “and 
their children may drudge for them at plough, or hough, or 
such like servill imployments, that themselves may be 
eased.”’** The lament over frontier plantations, where no 
ministry was settled, swelled to a constant cry in the next 
decades. 

Meanwhile, as the frontier was extended, trade increased. 
Even in 1639 certain of the magistrates had protested 
against the fining of Robert Keayne for having dared to 
buy as cheaply as he could and to sell for the highest price 
he could get; they objected that in spite of all learned cogita- 
tion on the question, “a certain rule could not be found out 
for an equal rate between buyer and seller.’ It had taken 
all the authority of John Cotton and the Word of God to 
silence them, to make the community accept the rule of the 
“ust price.” The later ministers repeated Cotton’s dicta, 
but they were no longer able to force them upon the citizens. 
And still more horrifying was the fact that the lower orders, 
comprehending what treatment they were receiving from 
their employers, had begun to reply in kind. Oakes could 
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tell in 1673 of much “Griping, and Squeezing, and Grinding 
the Faces of the poor’’;5> what wonder that by 1679 “Day- 
Labourers and Mechanicks are unreasonable in their 
demands’’?** “Suppose a poor man,” said Chauncy in 1655, 
“wants a pair of shoos, or other clothes to cover his naked- 
ness, that hath no silver: truely he must be fain almost to sell 
himself, to get some mean commodities.” The poor man 
was apparently no better off in 1676; the merchants set such 
prices on their goods, Increase Mather observed, “‘it is 
enough to bring the Oppressing Sword.” ‘‘And what a 
shame is it that ever that odious sin of Usury should be 
pleaded for, or practised in New-England?’’® How far New 
England in fact had departed from the theory in which it 
had been conceived can be seen by comparing the censure of 
Keayne in 1640 with Mather’s lament in 1674, “A poor man 
cometh amongst you and he must have a Commodity what- 
ever it cost him, and you will make him give whatever you 
please, and put what price you please upon what he hath 
to give too, without respecting the just value of the thing.” 
The medieval and scholastic concept of the just price, like 
the medieval attitude toward usury, was simply dropping 
out of the economic code of New England, though the 
ministers were still, in the name of the original ideal, ful- 
minating against a process that they could not hinder. 

The last of the Synod’s paragraphs described the fatal 
unwillingness of the people to reform, even after the Lord 
had called upon them in a series of severe judgments, and 
the corresponding decay of what in the seventeenth century 
was called “public spirit,” which meant a disinclination to 
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pay the public charges, a neglect of education, and a re- 
luctance to support the ministry. At this point the ministers 
were clearly fighting for the Puritan intellectual ideal, for 
the existence of a religious leadership that would be learned 
as well as pious, scholarly as well as fervent, against a 
spreading disposition among the people to prize education 
less than profits, and an academic discourse less than emo- 
tional rant. “‘Young men prefer cheap knowledge, easily 
come by, to wholesome wisdom.’’®* ‘The jeremiads ceaselessly 
bewailed the state of “‘inferiour schools” and of “the Col- 
ledge,” that “School of the prophets,” without which religion 
would fail and the light of the sanctuary flicker out. Further- 
more, Puritan scholars had to be maintained not only at 
school but in their libraries, for the pursuit of learning in 
the Puritan code was a lifetime occupation. The people no 
doubt are “‘generally poor and low enough” Oakes admitted, 
but if the “Common Wealth of Learning” is once allowed to 
languish, there will be an end also of our civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal state; unless there is a supply of learned men, and unless 
learned men are paid in the proper style, “‘who sees not what 
Ignorance, and Rudeness, and Barbarism will come in like a 
Floud upon us?’ ‘Should Academical Learning fall in 
this land,”’ Increase Mather joined in the chorus, “darkness 
shall then cover the earth, and gross darkness the people.” 
Not that the Holy Spirit was “locked up in the narrow limits 
of Colledge learning,” but assuredly ministerial gifts were not 
to be acquired “in a Shoemakers Shop.” To the last ditch 
the Puritan ministers would defend the ideal of learning and 
scholarship, even after they were induced to surrender the 
doctrine of the just price and to countenance the taking of 
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interest, but there were forces at work in their society as 
early as the 1670’s which were challenging the ideal and 
creating a demand for religion more adapted to the appetites 
of an unlearned, land-grabbing, hard-drinking, and ex- 
citable people. 

The Synod did not pretend that its digest of offenses was 
an original document. ‘“The things here insisted on,” it de- 
clared, “have . . . been oftentimes mentioned and in- 
culcated by those whom the Lord hath set as Watchmen to 
the house of Israel, though alas! not with that success which 


their Souls have desired.” Even its systematic and dev- 
estating presentation appears to have wrought little of the 


success desired by the watchmen, and after the Result was 
published in 1680 they resumed the preaching of jeremiads. 
But now a new theme appeared along with the enumeration 
of particular breaches of conduct: a frank recognition that 
the jeremiad had become a kind of literary stereotype. 
With the models of the ’60’s and ’70’s before them, and the 
report of the Synod on their desks, the clergy openly ac- 
knowledged, as did Willard in 1682, that they were repeating 
a form which long since had come to be a set-piece. The 
Synod supplied a tabloid content for more and more jere- 
miads, and many preachers simply retailed from their pulpits 
the substance of the Result, mechanically and in the same 
sequence. The pattern had become conventional, and the 
preachers were compelled to admit that the people were 
getting bored. There were some, apparently, who grumbled 
that the jeremiads were “‘nothing else but the mistakes of an 
irregular (though well minded) zeal, or the dumps and night 
visions of some melancholick spirits.”” Yet, though such 
sermons were “condemned by some, contemned by many 
more, scarcely believed by any,” and though the ministers 
6 Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 425. 
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had to confess as much, they resolutely persisted through a 
further succession of fast days and days of election. The best 
works of the 1680’s were, monotonously, jeremiads: Willard’s 
The Only Sure Way to Prevent Threatened Calamity in 1682, 
Samuel Torrey’s 4 Plea for the Life of Dying Religion in 1683, 
and William Adams’ God’s Eye on the Contrite in 1685. The 
line was interrupted by the revocation of the charter and the 
establishment of the Dominion of New England, during 
which the ministers had to restrain their denunciations. But 
no sooner was Andros deposed than the provisional govern- 
ment of the saints met once more to hear a jeremiad, de- 
livered by the young Cotton Mather and complete with all 
the old array of sins. Under the new charter the form was 
cultivated with new vigor, and persisted well into the eight- 
eenth century, although from time to time an election 
preacher might lay it aside and devote himself to discussing 
the principles of political science. Except for a few such 
deviations, election sermons continued to be cast in the 
form of the jeremiad, and colonial or local fast days still 
produced them by the hundreds. Year after year denuncia- 
tions of wrath against vicious and unclean practices, against 
a lifeless frame and flaccid zeal, sounded in the ears of New 
Englanders; time after time they were exhorted to repent 
and reform lest God in His anger destroy them utterly, but 
still they declined. Suddenly in 1740 the people took fire 
again, and a revival of fervor swept the back-country and 
the lower classes, but in a fashion that proved not at all to 
the liking of many who had preached the most stirring 
jeremiads. 


Il. 


We must, of course, make allowance for ministerial 
exaggeration when we go to the jeremiads for a picture of 
life in the seventeenth century. Also we must remember 
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that a group of worried preachers calling upon the people to 
repent were not chr6nicling the history of their times in a 
scientific and objective spirit. Yet the sequence of their 
denunciations does provide a neat chronological summary of 
a chapter in the economic growth of New England. What 
they called sins are recognizable as manifestations of social 
change, and the phenomena they singled out are equally 
important to the modern historian. The jeremiads tell the 
story of a society that had been founded by men who be- 
lieved, rightly or wrongly, that it was motivated solely by 
religion and was dedicated to realizing on earth the explicit 
revelation of God, a society organized on theological prin- 
ciples and ruled by an economic code that was a survival 
from the Middle Ages. They further testify that, in the 
course of the century, by the very necessities of its predica- 
ment, the society became increasingly involved in the work 
of settlement, of fishing and of trade, that it emerged by 
slow and insensible degrees into the now familiar outlines of 
a commercial and capitalist economy. The jeremiads are 
evidences of the grief and bewilderment that this uncom- 
prehended evolution caused the leaders, who were conscious 
only of their inability to resist it. But the modern observer 
cannot help being struck with one remarkable fact about the 
whole series of denunciations: while the ministers were ex- 
coriating habits and tempers that were the direct result of 
the process, while they were lamenting the worldy spirit of 
merchants and frontiersmen and demanding that they come 
to humiliation, they at no time condemned the pursuit 
of wealth or the expansion of the frontier. They berated 
the consequence of progress but never progress itself. They 
deplored the effects of trade upon men’s religion, but they 
did not ask men to cease from trading.® ‘They arraigned 
men of great estates, but not the estates. Jonathan Mitchell 
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said that a people needed for their temporal welfare safety, 
honesty, civil privileges and orthodox religion, and also— 
“Prosperity in matters of outward Estate and Livelyhood.”” 
His colleagues bemoaned the demoralizing influences of 
the frontier, but they did not call a halt to the march of 
settlement. In the midst of denunciation, colonial Jeremiahs 
continued their hearty endorsement of the precepts of pious 
labor and of the exploitation of worldly opportunities which 
had always been central teachings in Calvinism. New Eng- 
land merchants, farmers and shipbuilders increased “cent 
per cent,” and the results were a decay of godliness, lust for 
possessions, class antagonisms, expensive apparel, and a 
lessened respect for learning. In these respects New Eng- 
landers seemed to be deserting the great tradition of their 
fathers. But they would have deserted it still more had 
they not labored in their callings with a diligence that was 
bound to increase their estates and widen the gulf between 
the industrious and the shiftless, the rich and the poor, 
between those who made money and those who borrowed 
it—and paid the interest! 

That every man should have a calling in this world and 
should work in it faithfully was a first premise of Calvinism 
and Puritanism. William Ames, whose textbook of ethics 
was standard in seventeenth-century New England, laid 
down the dictum that even he who has an income must 
nevertheless work in a calling; each man has a talent for 
something, whether for government or banking or ditch- 
digging, which is given him of God.” It is no disgrace accord- 
ing to Ames’ teachings for a man to suffer poverty if the 
circumstances are beyond his control, for then the bad 
fortune is sent from God as a correction or a trial, but it is a 
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loathsome crime for a man to accept poverty which he could 
avoid or remedy.”? As the Puritan conceived the order of 
things, God had cunningly contrived that men, if they would 
live at all, must seek the physical necessities of life in the 
earth or the sea, but in His benevolence He also provided 
that the objects of their search are there to be found, if men 
will only bestir themselves to hunt. “Whatsoever we stand 
in neede of,”” John Winthrop meditated before he set out for 
New England, “‘is treasured in the earth by the Creator, & 
to be feched thense by the sweate of or Browes.”’? Riches are 
ordained for use; they are dangerous temptations, but the 
path of the saint is beset with temptations, to be overcome 
and not to be fled. Private property is founded “‘not onely on 
humane, but also on naturall and divine right,’’”* and just as 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, so fidelity in one’s occupa- 
tion, if performed in the fear of God, will in the course of 
providence lead to wealth. These teachings were never 
challenged or altered in seventeenth-century New England, 
and they reappear in the very preachers who gave them- 
selves most, energetically to the composition of jeremiads. 
William Adams, for example, could explain that while in one 
sense the “world” means opposition to God, in another it 
may signify that which is good, beautiful, amiable and 
necessary, and when it is thus comprehended, ‘“‘the believer 
is not to be crucifyed to the world: But hath much business 
to do in & about the world which he is vigorously to attend, 
& he hath that in the world upon which he is to bestow 
affection.”’® Ames’s doctrine was recapitulated at the end 
of the century by Samuel Willard in his immense summa of 
all Puritan knowledge, 4 Compleat Body of Divinity, wherein 
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Puritans were informed that they were bound by their 
allegiance to God to engage themselves in an outward calling, 
for ‘Man is made for Labour, and not for Idleness.’’”* 

John Cotton composed the finest exposition in the authen- 
tic language of New England Puritanism of what, since Max 
Weber, has come to be generally called the “Protestant 
ethic.” He made abundantly clear that Puritan philosophy 
did not expect men to desist from profit making—on the 
contrary, it positively encouraged them—but it did expect 
them to get the profits without succumbing to the seductions. 
Civil life in the world, no less than the life of contemplation, 
is lived by faith, Cotton declared, and just as soon as a man 
finds faith in his heart he is drawn to live in “‘some warrant- 
able calling,” “though it be but of a day-labourer.”” The 
true Christian does the work that providence sets before him 
sincerely and faithfully, not shirking the most homely or 
dificult or dangerous tasks. “‘If thou beest a man that lives 
without a calling, though thou hast two thousands to spend, 
yet if thou hast no calling, tending to publique good, thou 
art an uncleane beast.””* But the distinctive cast of the 
Puritan theory—in which it contrasts radically with the 
prevalent assumptions of the nineteenth century—appears 
first in Cotton’s emphasis upon “the publique good” and 
second in his insistence that though a man have great gifts 
for his calling, he depend not upon his own powers but upon 
God for rewards and profits. The Puritan conception was 
far from “rugged individualism”; a man might not make all 
the money he could or spend it as he chose, for he was 
bound to serve the good of the whole, else he was an unclean 
beast. Furthermore, he was obliged to keep constantly in 
mind that his gifts were from God and that the providence 
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of God governed his success or failure, not the state of the 
market or the rate of exchange. If the saint worked at his 
business in such a spirit, he could not be corrupted by suc- 
cess. He would take all good fortune, according to Cotton, 
“‘with moderation,”’”® he would be an ascetic in the midst of 
prosperity, and no matter how much he outstripped the 
fathers of New England in wealth he would not fall below 
them in piety. 

The Puritan ideal can be perceived in dramatic form in a 
little allegory that enjoyed great popularity among Puritans 
of both Englands during the seventeenth and even into the 
eighteenth century. 4 Rich Treasure At an easy Rate; or, The 
ready Way to true Content, purportedly by one “‘N. D.,”’ was 
first published in London in 1657 and reissued in Boston at 
least in 1683 and again in 1763. According to this simple 
narrative, at one end of town lives Poverty with his wife 
Sloth, “in a sorry ruinous Cottage; which shortly after fell to 
the ground, and he was never able to repair it,’’®° while at 
the other end dwells Riches with his servants Pride, Op- 
pression, Covetousness, Luxury, and Prodigality. He once 
had two sons, Honour who died young and Ambition who 
came to an untimely end; his daughter Delicacy has a bas- 
tard child Infamy, and daughter Avarice produced Misery, 
while his chaplain, Sir John Reader, stumbles through the 
prayers in a book and then gives himself to drinking and 
swearing. Into town comes Godliness, with his servants, 
Humility, Sincerity, Repentance, Experience, Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Temperance, and Sobriety. He tries living first 
beside Riches and then beside Poverty; Riches insults him, 
and Poverty raises such a hullabaloo by coming home every 
night from the ale-house drunk as a beggar that Godliness 
is in despair. For a time he is tempted to go into a cloister, 
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but he remembers—and here we have the essence of the 
Protestant ethic—‘that Man was made for Society” and 
that he is bound “‘to honour God, as much as was possible, 
by doing good to humane Society.”*! At this juncture he 
meets with Gravity, who advises him to live in the middle of 
the town, half-way between Riches and Poverty, beside old 
Labour, the best housekeeper in the parish, and his good 
wife Prudence. Godliness and Labour get on famously, with 
the help of Labour’s servants, Forecast, Diligence, Expedi- 
tion, Cheerfulness, and Perseverance, “‘early Risers and at 
their work.” As soon as Labour becomes the friend of Godli- 
ness, he prospers marvellously. Godliness teaches him to 
pray, and Labour’s estate increases still more, until at last 
Content comes to live with him, bringing in his train Justifi- 
cation, Adoption, Assurance and Sanctification. Labour’s 
happiness knows no bounds: “‘he had never prayed before, 
but now Godliness had throughly instructed him, and taught 
him a better Art, and the way of thriving.’’® 

This all too transparent allegory might be taken for a 
symbolic rendering of the lives of a thousand New Eng- 
landers in the age of the jeremiads, most notably, perhaps, for 
the career of the mintmaster, John Hull. He was no child 
of “Riches,” for his father was a blacksmith, and he had but 
little “keeping” at school; he hoed corn for seven years, 
until “by God’s good hand” he was apprenticed to the trade 
of a goldsmith.* At the age of twenty-three he joined hands 
with “Godliness,” for the Lord had brought him under very 
choice means, the ministry of John Cotton, and had made the 
means “effectual”; so he found “room in the hearts of his 
people” and was received into the fellowship of the First 
Church of Boston.** The economic virtues that waited upon 
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both Labour and Godliness were all his; he was an early riser 
and at his work, “‘and, through God’s help, obtained that 
ability in it, as I was able to get my living by it.’’** He kept 
his shop so well that shortly it not only kept him but sup- 
plied him a surplus to invest in ships and land, and John 
Hull became one of the first merchant princes of Massa- 
chusetts. But always, whether tradesman or merchant or 
banker, he went in the fear of God, looking to Him for all 
rewards and submitting everything to His will. When the 
Dutch got his ships, he knew where to seek for consolation: 
“The loss of my estate will be nothing, if the Lord please to 
join my soul nearer to himself, and loose it more from crea- 
ture comforts.’** However, when his foreman at Point 
Judith Neck stole his horses, the Puritan saint knew what 
to say to him: “I would have you know that they are, by 
God’s good providence, mine.”’*? Business and piety mingled 
in his instructions to his captains; the Lord should be 
worshipped in his vessels, sabbaths sanctified, and all sin and 
prophaneness suppressed. ‘“That the lords prescence may 
bee with you & his blessing bee upon you . .. . is & shall be 
the prayer of yor friends & owners,’ but also, he wrote 
with the same pen, “‘Leave noe debts behind you whereever 
you goe.’’** He would tell his captains to follow their own 
judgment, knowing that business men must make the most 
of providential chances: “‘but indeed it is hard to forsee what 
will bee & therefore it is best willing to submit to the great 
governing hand of the greate Governer of all the greater and 
lesser revolutions that wee the poore sons of men are in- 
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volved in by the invoyce you see the whole amounteth to 
£405:16:3.” There is no full stop in this passage, but every 
threepence is accounted for. In his old age he prepared for 
death, and would not send a venture to the Canaries because 
he was “desirous to be more thoughtfull of Lanching into 
that vast ocion of Eternity whether we must all shortly bee 
Carried,” but one would hardly describe him, or the ethic 
he practised, as “otherworldly.” Religion to a man of his 
temperament meant precisely seizing the main chance and 
getting ahead in the world, and sin was synonymous with 
wasted opportunities. He took into his shop two appren- 
tices, Jeremiah Dummer and Samuel Paddy; by Puritan 
standards Dummer was a good boy, but Paddy was a 
wastrel, and after Master Hull was compelled to turn him 
out he went, as was to be expected, from bad to worse. There 
was no mercy for the prodigal in the heart of John Hull; 
years afterward he told Paddy off in a severe letter embody- 
ing the grim contempt of the successful Puritan for those who 
do not unite godliness and labor in their callings: “Had you 
abode here and followed your calling you might have been 
worth many hundred pounds of clear estate and you might 
have enjoyed many more helpes for your sole. Mr. Dummer 
lives in good fashion hath a wife and three children and a 
good estate is a member of the church and like to be very 
useful in his generation.”® John Hull died worth some six 
thousand pounds, and would have been worth twice that 
had he not supported the colonial treasury out of his own 
pocket. Samuel Willard preached his funeral sermon, 
reciting his many virtues but saying this outshone them all, 
“that he was a Saint upon Earth; that he lived like a Saint 
here, and died the precious Death of a Saint.”” However, he 
was a Puritan saint, and no Papist devotee who fled into 
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the unproductive solitude of a desert or a cloister; no, though 
he lived “above the World” and kept “his heart disen- 
tangled,” he was always “in the midst of all outward oc- 
casions and urgency of Business,” and Parson Willard did 
not hesitate to mention, among his accomplishments, 
‘Providence had given him a prosperous and Flourishing 
Portion of this Worlds Goods.’’® 

Thanks to this spirit among its citizens, to the fact that 
there were many Hulls and Dummers as well as Paddys, 
providence blessed New England with a flourishing portion 
of this world’s goods, much more, as Higginson remarked in 
1663, than could have been expected from its slim resources 
and stony soil. The amazing truth is simply that the society 
denounced continuously in the jeremiads was not econom- 
ically declining but advancing. There were a few bad years, 
of which pious conservatives like John Hull as well as the 
ministers would make the most; he gloomily recorded in 
1664 that there was a smite upon all employments, “at least 
in general, all men are rather going backward than increasing 
their estates,” but the same year he noted also that about 
one hundred sail of ships had come into Boston harbor, “‘and 
all laden hence.’’** Where there were ships there were profits, 
and New England business men got their share. For the first 
ten years New England lived happily and comfortably off 
its immigrants, the newcomers bringing in foreign goods and 
at the same time providing the market for New England 
produce. It can hardly be too much stressed that the 
orthodoxy of New England, the “New England Way” both 
in church and state, was formed during the halcyon decade 
of 1630-1640 when the economic problem took care of itself, 
in what Hubbard called “the first and golden age in this 
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new world,’’** and the New England mind bore the impress 
of its origins in its inability thereafter to comprehend how 
any economic question could ever rise into such prominence. 
But this happy era was brought abruptly to an end when the 
calling of the Long Parliament shut off immigration and 
threatened New England with starvation. Then, for the 
first time, the colonies perceived the situation into which the 
providence of God had led them: they were in desperate 
need of English wares which they could not manufacture for 
themselves and without which they would not survive, but 
at the same time they possessed a limited and inadequate 
number of articles that could be sold in England; therefore 
in order to live, they had to find some way of converting 
their fish, lumber, wheat, flour and livestock into a means of 
paying for English cloth and tools. For reasons best known 
to himself, God had not laid before His saints the easy 
problem He set the Godless Virginians, who found at their 
doorsteps a crop that could be marketed in London and 
needed only to harvest it. The New Englanders had to 
learn commerce or perish. They did not perish, though once 
again they professed that they were not indebted solely to 
their own ingenuity or their capacity for hard work: “‘when 
the first way of supply began to be stopped up, God in his 
merciful providence opened another, by turning us into a 
way of Trade and Commerce, to further our more comfort- 
able subsistence.” However, this way of trade and com- 
merce was no half-time occupation. There would be a limit 
to the number of hours a man could spend meditating upon 
an intricate distinction between works as a condition of the 
Covenant of Grace and the Papal heresy of justification by 
works, when he was compelled to spend almost all his waking 
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hours amid, according to an almanac jingle of 1648, “Heaps 
of wheat, pork, bisket, beef and beer. Masts, pipe-staves, 
fish, should store both far and near, which fetch in wines, 
cloths, sweets and good tobac.”% ‘Our Maritan Towns 
began to encrease roundly’ wrote the pious historian in 
1650, but he had seen only the beginning; the Restoration 
was a grievous set-back for the Puritan orthodoxy and John 
Hull was among the most depressed, for he found “‘the face 
of things looking sadly toward the letting-in of Popery’’;* 
yet he and his commercial colleagues had little cause to com- 
plain of the government of Charles II. The Navigation acts 
and the exclusion of the Dutch created a golden opportunity 
for the merchants of New England, and in this ironic fashion, 
at the hand of the most flagrant immoralist of the age, the 
providence of God compensated Puritan colonies for the 
ravages of King Philip. In 1691, when the spokesmen for 
Massachusetts were defending their society against criticism 
from the outside, they could conveniently forget the burden 
of the jeremiads and announce to the world that the people 
of New England had shown “that Necessity and Freedome 
could do wonders,” that they in a few years had grown toa 
height and greatness that had brought more riches, industry 
and glory to the English nation than ever any colony had 
done.* Thus wealth did in fact accumulate, and if a man 
had the right spirit, if he rose early and worked in his calling, 
if he trusted to God for the return, he was almost certain 
not to be disappointed. Men who started as millers, being 
paid in grain, were compelled to find buyers and so grew 
to be traders, perceiving therein the guiding hand of provi- 
dence; men who started as artisans settled down in work- 
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shops, took apprentices, and shortly were capitalists. Mer- 
chants imported the indispensable stocks and advanced 
them to farmers and frontiersmen on credit and so became 
bankers, and could crack the whip of discipline over their 
inefficient debtors, as did John Hull: “I am afraid lest by 
keepeing a drinkeing House you learn to tipple yor selfe 
and thereby stifle the voice of yor Conscience that else would 
call upon you to bee Righteouse me thinks some fruits might 
have come to mee last winter.” They bought up the fishing 
fleet as soon as God had made clear that the cod was to be 
the mainstay of Massachusetts, and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century a few capitalists dominated the industry. 
By that time also the merchants had taken hold of their 
providential opportunities with such forecast, diligence, 
expedition and perseverance that not only had they suc- 
ceeded the Dutch as the principal competitors of the English 
merchants but also they were steadily draining the interior 
of whatever had a market value, syphoning off money from 
Newfoundland, bringing in cargos from southern Europe, 
diverting the coinage of the Caribbean into their pockets, 
and finally, to cap the climax of their brilliance, earning the 
freight-charges on everything they handled and then selling 
their very ships at a handsome profit! The great statesmen 
who led the migration lost money in the enterprise, and 
if their estates were worth a thousand pounds at their deaths, 
God had been merciful. But Robert Keayne the merchant, 
even though he was prohibited by his church from charging 
as high a price for his goods as he might have got, left over 
four thousand pounds in 1656, and John Holland, who fitted 
vessels for the cod-fisheries, had amassed more than that by 
1653. Increase Mather cried that land had become the idol 
of many; to judge from the records, the many were church- 
members, leading citizens and the saintliest figures of the 
10 Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, p. 250. 
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second or third generation. Bellingham, Endecott, and 
Willoughby in Massachusetts, Wyllys and John Winthrop, 
Jr., in Connecticut had engrossed “many hundred, nay 
thousands of Acres.” By 1670 there were said to be thirty 
merchants in Boston worth from ten to thirty thousand 
pounds; they modestly denied they had yet reached such 
figures, yet by the end of the century the families of Lillie, 
Faneuil, Belcher, Foster, Phillips, Wharton, Clarke, Gallup, 
Sewall, were a long way from penury, and Ned Ward re- 
ported that “‘In the Chief, or high Street there are stately 
Edifices, some of which cost the owners two or three Thou- 
sand Pounds.” He held that these illustrated the adage of a 
fool and his money being soon parted, “‘for the Fathers of 
these Men were Tinkers and Peddlers’”’;! the fact is that the 
merchants of Boston were generally no such fools as to build 
bigger houses than they could afford, but that many of them 
had come up in the social scale, and had come a long way, 
there could be no denying. The holy commonwealth was 
turning into a commercial society, so much so that the very 
language of piety was affected, and even those ministers who 
denounced worldliness expounded their theology in the 
imagery of trade. Joshua Moody, for example, would deliver 
a Thursday lecture in which he declared that salvation 
yielded a hundred per cent clear gain, and “‘It is rational 
that Men should lay out their Money where they may have 
the most suitable Commodities and best Pennyworths” !!” 
Samuel Willard’s Heavenly Merchandize in 1686 was exactly 
what the title indicates, and Boston merchants could easily 
grasp every sentence. The Puritan tenet that men must 
know the conditions of redemption in addition to believing 
the Gospel came out as: “A prudent buyer will see his wares, 
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& try them before he will buy them”’; that one effect of sin 
is to make men try to haggle with God over the terms of salva- 
tion was thus expounded: “He that really intends to buy, will 
first cheapen; every one hath such a principle, that he could 
buy at the best rates; to have a thing good, and have it cheap, 
is most mens ambition.” Willard concluded that Christ was 
a good buy and could be had not too dearly.’ 

The question thus is forced upon us, why did New Eng- 
land of the late seventeenth century express itself most fre- 
quently and most earnestly in elaborate self-denunciation? 
Why did the spokesmen for a society that had triumphed 
over the frontier and the sea, that was piling up money and 
building more stately mansions on the high street, inces- 
santly call upon that society to abase itself before the Lord, 
as though it were a loathsome and contagious leper? And 
why did the people listen, why did they read such jeremiads, 
why did they fill up their own diaries with similar medita- 
tions and include themselves in the general condemnation, 
even when, like John Hull or Samuel Sewall, they were fast 
progressing along the road to wealth? We must remember 
that the jeremiad sermons were delivered always on the 
most formal occasions, when the whole people assembled 
with the conscious purpose of taking stock of their condition. 
And always, either in their churches or in the General Court, 
they heard what already they had been told a thousand 
times, the only variation being that year after year the 
number of their sins increased. ‘These ceremonies were 
obviously formal purgations of some sort, periodic gatherings 
for the solemn purpose of self-condemnation; the rite was 
kept up with gusto for a generation and was still being 
practiced, though with lessening conviction, a century later. 

Explanation would be easy if the jeremiads had been 
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directed solely at non-church members. Occasionally the 
ministers did bewail the presence of Philistines among the 
children of Israel. There were always a few dissolute persons 
like Peter Bussaker in Connecticut, who was whipped for 
“this fillthy and prophane expressions (viz that hee hoped to 
meete some of the members of the Church in hell err long, 
and hee did not question but he should),’! and Increase 
Mather complained in 1673 of unregenerate rogues who took 
particular pleasure in luring church members into the 
taverns and making them drunk, “which argueth a strange 
degree of impiety.” Urian Oakes dared to admit in 1682 
that some New Englanders were weary of the “theocracy” 
and by 1691 Josiah Scottow tried to argue that the more 
spectacular enormities had been perpetuated by the mixed 
multitude that came not over with the saints.” But had 
the sins of New England, enumerated in the jeremiads, pro- 
claimed in the fast day bulletins, and tabulated by the 
Synod, been merely the sins of the reprobate, all would have 
been well. Instead, however, there was a universal con- 
fession that the saints themselves were guilty, that they 
especially furnished examples of declining zeal, security, 
hard-heartedness, and the like, for only the regenerated 
could exhibit these particular declensions. The sins of 
pride and contention were more evident inside the churches 
than without. The decay of New England was definitely 
not a matter merely of the multitude; it was a backsliding of 
the children of the covenant. 

Whereupon a second hypothesis suggests itself: did any- 
body really believe in the declension? Were the jeremiads 
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merely rhetorical gestures? Was this one more instance, in 
the long history of sanctimonious pretense, of a confession of 
sinfulness on Sunday to be followed on Monday by raising 
the interest rate or foreclosing a mortgage? Did the people 
listen on the day of humiliation to an attack on their fine 
apparel when they had come to church in order to exhibit it? 
To some extent this may have been true; but Puritan diaries 
and other evidences do not as a whole bear out such an 
impression. On the contrary, they show a people who were 
sincerely and genuinely overwhelmed with a sense of their 
own shortcomings. The mixture of business and piety in 
Hull’s instructions to his captains was not hypocrisy, it was 
the natural expression of a man to whom religion and busi- 
ness were equally real, and he humbled himself most ardently 
on the days of fasting. The jeremiads bespoke something 
deeper than a pious fraud; they were the voice of the com- 
munity, and they patently proceeded from some more pro- 
found anxiety, some apprehension of the spirit and trouble 
of the heart that needed constant and repeated assuaging. 

The problem becomes more complex if we ask whether 
there really was in fact so terrible a degeneration as the 
jeremiads portrayed. If we took them at face value, we 
should conclude that New England was swept with what in 
modern parlance would be called a crime wave that lasted 
over forty years, and would expect that by 1700 it had be- 
come complete chaos. When Hutchinson reviewed the 
literature and studied the Synod of 1679, judging by the 
worldly and secularized standards of an eighteenth-century 
gentleman, he was compelled to interpolate, “‘we have no 
evidence of any extraordinary degeneracy.” No doubt 
one could collect enough instances from the court records to 
create the impression of extensive depravity, but the point 
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would have to be made that these crimes were the exception 
rather than the rule and that even in the supposedly decayed 
state of public morality they still were punished. As for the 
mass of the people, whether full members or Half-Way 
members or merely inhabitants, they were hard at work, 
raising their families, clearing the land, attending church, 
searching their souls, praying for the grace of God and 
humbling themselves for their unworthiness. Above all, in 
accordance with the dominant ethic of the society, they 
were at work; they were obeying the Biblical injunction to 
increase and multiply, and they were, with some interrup- 
tions, receiving the rewards of pious industry in the form of 
material prosperity. 

But as the rewards came in, and New England adjusted 
itself to different circumstances, it was perforce compelled 
to take cognizance of other matters than sanctity and polity. 
The truth of the matter seems to be not that New England 
was declining but that it was changing; it had become 
something other than it had started out to be, in spite of the 
fact that many who were responsible for the change still 
desired with all their hearts that it remain unchanged. The 
orthodox colonies were, as they themselves proudly ad- 
mitted, “‘theocracies,”” which meant that they were medieval 
states, based upon the fixed will of God, dedicated to the 
explicit purposes of Revelation, that they were societies of 
status and subordination, with the ranks of man arranged 
in a hierarchical series, the lower obedient to the higher, 
with gentlemen and scholars at the top to rule and direct. 
They were to be governed with a view to the religious end 
of mankind, not to the profit motive. Things were right or 
wrong intrinsically, not relatively, and a just price for all 
merchandise could be determined absolutely by theologians. 
The ideal was not mere theory; it was implemented by such 
prosecutions as that of Robert Keayne and by repeated 
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legislation fixing the prices of commodities and the wages of 
workers. ‘Three generations of experience in a changing 
world that would not remain obedient to the prescriptions 
of the founders could not shake the faith of the clergy in 
their code of social regulation, which Samuel Willard repro- 
duced in the last decade of the century as part and parcel of 
the “body of divinity.” From the textbook of Ames to the 
folio of Willard all agreed that rights to property were 
invalid if founded only upon “civil law” and not at the 
same time upon natural and divine law, which meant upon 
the moral law as well. All the relations of life, natural, 
economic, ecclesiastical, were held to be fully covered by 
the rules of the Bible, and especially the social, which by 
divine appointment were always to take the form of an 
orderly progression of ranks, classes and degrees. Con- 
demnations of excesses in apparel were careful to point out 
that there was a lawful distinction to be observed between 
the dress of the upper and the lower orders, for “‘one end of 
Apparel is to distinguish and put a difference between persons 
according to ther Places and Conditions.” The jeremiads 
constantly endeavored to hold up in the face of a changing 
society the ancient ideal of a due subordination of Superiors 
and Inferiors, the static hierarchy of gentlemen, priests, 
scholars, burghers, and peasants. The most eloquent on this 
subject was William Hubbard’s remarkable The Happiness 
of a People in 1676 which, though betraying on every page an 
awareness of altering conditions, of internal divisions and 
conflicts, pled fervently for the primitive conception of 
“order.”” The infinite and omnipotent creator had made the 
world of differing parts, “‘which necessarily supposes that 
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there must be differing places, for those differing things to 
be disposed into, which is Order.”” Especially must this 
subordination be observed in the political world, and “‘who- 
ever is for a parity in any Society, will in the issue reduce 
things into an heap of confusion.” The angels in heaven 
are not all of one rank, and if we look at the firmament, “the 
pavement of that glorious mansion place . . . may we not 
there see, one star differing from another in glory?” Does not 
the eagle surmount “the little choristers of the valleys’? 
Therefore, “‘It is not then the result of time or chance, that 
some are mounted on horse-back, while others are left to 
travell on foot.” The Lord appoints her “that sits behind 
the mill” and “him that ruleth on the throne’’; the greatest 
part of mankind are but “tools and instruments for others 
to work by,” rather than “proper agents to effect any thing 
of themselves,” and they “would destroy themselves by 
slothfulness and security” were they not driven to labor and 
supervised by their betters. “In fine,”” Hubbard concluded, 
“‘a body would not be more monstrous and deformed with- 
out an Head, nor a ship more dangerous at Sea without a 
Pilot, nor a flock of sheep more ready to be devoured without 
a Shepheard, then would humane Society be without an 
Head, and Leader in time of danger.” And though he dis- 
agreed with other preachers on many points, Hubbard was at 
one with them in contending that religion alone held such a 
society together, bound rank to rank, kept each in its place, 
and made all work toward the same inclusive end.™ ‘The 
Interest of Righteousness in the Common wealth, and 
Holiness in the Churches are inseparable,” said Urian Oakes, 
“The prosperity of Church and Common wealth are twisted 
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together. Break one Cord, you weaken and break the other 
also.””1"4 

By this ideal the jeremiads judged the society, and by this 
standard they found it failing. They testify, therefore, to the 
fact that the reality was corresponding less and less to theory 
and that men were conscious of the discrepancy even while 
they were unable to cope with it. The change came on apace, 
irresistible and terrifying, for no one could see where it was 
leading, though all could see it coming. Instead of zeal there 
was simple piety and industry; scholars became less influ- 
ential as the pioneer and the business man became more 
important. Class lines drawn upon the basis of inherited 
status had to be redrawn on the basis of wealth. The social 
leadership of New England was later to become very adept 
at receiving into its ranks new men of wealth or ability, but 
it could do so with ease only after New England put aside 
its original social theory and gave itself entirely to the ethic 
of a commercial age. In the seventeenth century the shock 
was great when some fine names were dimmed and upstart 
families, Symonds, Brattles, and Whartons, forged ahead. 
In vain Samuel Willard preached that a civil deference ought 
to be paid to the gentlemanly class, “‘tho’ the Providence of 
God may bring them into Poverty”;"* by 1689 Cotton 
Mather could only shake his head in amazement over the 
changes New England had seen: “If some that are now rich 
were once low in the world, ’tis possible, more that were 
once rich are now brought very low.”"* Nor did a family 
have to work its way to the very top of the social scale in 
order to upset the religious hierarchy. It was enough if a 
Robert Turner, for instance, admitted as an indentured 
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servant to the church of Boston in 1632, should become the 
master of the tavern, ““The Sign of the Anchor,” and die in 
1664 with an estate of sixteen hundred pounds, or if a John 
Kitchin should start as the servant of Zachery Bicknell, and 
his grandson Edward be a merchant prince the equal of the 
Endicotts. Samuel Shrimpton began as a brazier, but he 
ended by owning a large part of Beacon Hill, while Thomas 
Savage, the son of an English blacksmith, began as a tailor, 
then erected wharves on Fleet Street, and finally made 
£2500.""7 The social structure refused to stay fixed and 
classifications made by God Himself were transgressed with 
impunity. Thanks to the pious industry of the saints, or the 
near-saints, New England ceased to be a holy city set upon a 
hill, where men remained forever in the station to which they 
were born, where all ranks meekly submitted to the dictation 
of gentlemen and scholars. 

Of course, had the fluctuation meant merely that a few 
social leaders were recruited from the abler among the lower 
ranks it would not in itself have endangered the Puritan 
social ideal. But the process by which the successful business 
man rose in the world played havoc with the primitive consti- 
tution of the society. John Josselyn sagely observed that in 
New England the diligent hand made rich, but that those of 
a “droanish disposition” became wretchedly poor."* If 
there were men like Turner and Savage and Hull who left a 
long inventory of property, there were others whose whole 
estate did not go beyond that of Thomas Turvill in New- 
bury: “An old worne out coat and briches with an old lining 
£0 6s od; A thread bare, tho indifferent close coat and 
doublet with an old wast coat, 1:00:00; Two shirts and a 
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band, 115; a pair of shoes, 45; An old greasy hatt, 6d, a pair 
of stockings, 1s; An old doublet, an old wast cote and a pair 
of old sheep skin briches, 0:04:00.”"" In the first decades 
New England had thought it might be an exception to the 
prophecy that the poor would always be with us, but by the 
end of the century it knew better. Still worse, however, the 
process which built up the fortunes of the few worked hard- 
ship not only upon the droanish poor, but upon the yeomen 
farmers, men of virtue and industry, who were permitted by 
the providence of God to accumulate estates worth no more 
than two or three hundred pounds. The workings of the 
economic system forced them to pay a reluctant tribute to 
the merchants, millers and ship-builders. They went into 
debt for the imported goods; they paid the merchants with 
their produce, but they received only the first cost and their 
little store of cash flowed into Boston coffers. The rural 
districts were reduced to trading on a commodity basis, in 
what was called “‘country pay,” which figured prices at a 
higher rate than the goods would fetch in sterling, yet the 
merchants collected their debts at the rate of sterling and not 
at the higher level, and the back country began to agitate for 
cheap money. The class antagonism and the regional hostili- 
ty which the jeremiads deplored were not figments of an 
overheated imagination, they were bitter realities, becoming 
more bitter with the years, and they were tearing the holy 
and united commonwealth apart. As the lines were more 
sharply drawn, even the upper class of inherited position, the 
sons and daughters of Winthrops, Nortons, Dudleys, Salton- 
stalls, Bradstreets became less dedicated leaders of a religious 
crusade and more a closed corporation of monopolists. 
They married among themselves, Winthrops with Brad- 
streets, Dudleys with Saltonstalls, while ministerial families 


49 Joshua Coffin, 4 Sketch of the History of Newbury (Boston, 1845), pp. 89-90 
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also intermarried extensively and each group took on the 
character of a caste. Though the church always offered an 
avenue of escape to the abler youth of the lower orders, to 
such men as Jokn Wise, the son of an indentured servant, or 
Thomas Barnard, the son of a malster of Hartford, yet the 
ministers of New England no less than the magistrates and 
the merchants were formed into a vested interest by the end 
of the seventeenth century—which was not exactly what the 
founders had envisaged. 

The new men, especially the new men of wealth, came up 
by a different ladder from that which Winthrops and Cottons 
had ascended, and they showed the effects of their training 
almost at once. Edward Johnson was horrified as early as 
1650 to discover that merchants and vintners “would will- 
ingly have had the Commonwealth tolerate divers kinds of 
sinful opinions” because they were more interested in 
increasing the population, “‘that their purses might be filled 
with coyne,” than in upholding an orthodox régime.'” 
Thirty years later the merchants of Boston and Salem were 
generally eager to come to terms with the English govern- 
ment even to the extent of surrendering the sacred charter. 
A Samuel Shrimpton would as soon serve as a councillor 
for Andros as an assistant for the commonwealth, and 
Thomas Maule, who started as a cloth worker in Salem 
and grew to be a large importer and exporter, was actually a 
Quaker. But even if the new men were loyal to the theoc- 
racy, they would not abide by its regulations in matters of 
business. The long succession of laws in which the Puritan 
authorities attempted to fix wages and prices, to decree 
proper fashions in dress for the different classes, and to hold 
the merchants in check as John Cotton had restrained 
Robert Keayne, fell to the ground. ‘Those good orders,” 


0 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, ed. Jameson, p. 254. 
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Hubbard sighed, “were not of long continuance, but did 
expire with the first and golden age in this new world.” In 
1639, he noted, to seek a profit “above 33 per cent” had 
been to invite exemplary punishment, but “since that time 
the common practice of the country hath made double that 
advance no sin.’ Qn this point John Dunton seems to 
have spoken with greater accuracy than on some others: 
“Their Laws for Reformation of Manners,” he said, “‘are 
very severe, yet but little regarded by the People, so at least 
as to make ’em better, or cause ’em to mend their man- 
ners,’’!*2 while the ministers themselves could see no moral 
to the story but that “‘there are more divisions in times of 
prosperity than in times of adversity, and when Satan cant 
destroy them by outward violence he will endeavour to undo 
them by Strife and variance.” It was a complete defeat 
for the original plan of New England that frontier towns 
should be settled without a ministry, but, as Cotton Mather 
declared in 1690, the insoluble problem was how “‘at once we 
may Advance our Husbandry, and yet Forbear our Dis- 
persion; and moreover at the same time fill the Countrey 
with a Liberal Education.” 

And all this time, when the advance of husbandry and the 
increase of trade was dispersing the society and dividing the 
classes, husbandmen and traders were constantly encouraged 
by the code of Puritanism itself to do exactly those things 
that were spoiling the Puritan commonwealth. They worked 
in their callings, and they created multiplicity instead of 
unity; they waited upon God for the reward and they became 
social climbers instead of subordinates; they took advantage 

1 Hubbard, History, vol. 1, pp. 158, 248. 
2 John Dunton, Letters Written from New England, A.D., 1686, ed. W. H. Whitmore 
(Boston, 1867), p. 71. 


28 John Allin, in Sermons, Sept. 19 to Dec. 15, 1689 (MS. in Harvard College Library). 
1% Cotton Mather, The Serviceable Man (Boston, 1690), pp. 50-51. 
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of their opportunities and they brought about laissez-faire 
instead of sumptuary regulation. But in so doing they were 
blessed, for the injunction they obeyed was as much derived 
from the primitive creed as was the ethic of regulation and 
subjection. The more the people worked in the right spirit, 
the more they transformed the society into something they 
never intended; the more diligently they labored on the 
frontier, in the field, in the counting-house or on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, the more surely they produced what 
according to the standards of the founders was a decay of 
religion and a corruption of morals. 

The jeremiads, therefore, were more than a complaint of 
the saints against worldlings in their midst, more than a hy- 
pocritical show, more than a rhetorical exercise. They were 
necessary releases, they played a vital part in the social 
evolution because they ministered to a psychological grief 
and a sickness of the soul that otherwise could find no relief. 
They were the profession of a society that knew it was doing 
wrong, but could not help itself, for the wrong thing was also 
the right thing. They were social purgations, enabling men 
to make a public expiation for sins they could not avoid 
committing, freeing their energies to continue working with 
the forces of change. A predicament that was produced by 
the providence of God, a declension that was aggravated at 
every point by a precise obedience to the edicts of God, 
could be faced by a bewildered people only with a humbling 
of themselves before the inexplicable being who brought 
them into it. From such ceremonies men arose with new 
strength and courage; they had done the best they could, 
they had acknowledged what was amiss, they could now go 
back to their fields and benches and ships, trusting that the 
covenanted Lord would remember His bond, but when again 
they grew apprehensive they could look into their own 
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hearts, read what was amiss there and hasten once more to 
cleanse their bosoms of poison by public confession. The 
jeremiads called over and over for reformation, not merely 
for humiliation and repentance, but for an actual change in 
the social habits; they produced nothing of the sort, but 
only more days of humiliation. They did not really signify a 
resolution to reform, because the people were powerless to 
resist the march of events. Hence, knowing their impotence, 
the people needed some method for paying the necessary 
tribute to their sense of guilt and yet for moving with the 
times. They knew inwardly that they had betrayed their 
fathers, or were betraying them; they paid homage to them 
in the ceremony of humiliation and thus regained something 
of their self-respect, though paradoxically they had to 
acquire it by confessing their iniquities. 

A literary form does not come into flower unless it answers 
some necessity in the emotional and social environment. The 
drama was a true expression of Elizabethan society and the 
jeremiad sermon was a perfect articulation for the little 
societies in New England, once the first rush of settlement 
was over and they were caught in the web of colonial econ- 
omy. The form perfectly suited the needs of the moment, for 
on the one hand it satisfied the passionate desire to remain 
loyal to the Puritan tradition and on the other it sanctioned 
the pious ethic of godly labor which was destroying the 
tradition. Devotion to business, the accumulation of riches, 
the acquisition of houses and lands, these were the duties 
of all Christians, and what they earned in the way of ele- 
gance or luxury was the just reward of their holy diligence. 
But business and riches meant devotion to the world, and 
luxury was also a symbol of pride. The sins lamented in the 
jeremiads were not those of the notoriously scandalous, but 
such sins as were bound to increase among good men who 
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worked in their callings according to the right Puritan ethic, 
even though the results of their labor had to be condemned 
by the ideal which engendered it. Hence these sins had to 
be professed and denounced, the more so because they were 
incurable. After the proper obeisance had been offered to 
an ideal that it was abandoning, the society then had 
deferred to the past, and so was the more prepared to 
march into the future. 


The Reverend Robert Jenney 


BY EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


I. 


Tue BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


S EARLY as 1667, William Penn, the ardent Quaker 

leader, was interested in a colony in America for the 
members of his sect, who had suffered persecution in the 
mother country. The Friends had suffered fines and im- 
prisonment; and toleration for dissenters seemed never to 
come. On the 24th of June, 1680, he made his application to 
the Crown for “a tract of land in America, north of Mary- 
land, bounded on the east by the Delaware and on the west 
limited as Maryland”—that is, by New Jersey—and “‘north- 
ward as far as plantable.”’ This formed a tract three hundred 
by one-hundred-and-sixty miles, of extreme fertility, min- 
eral wealth, and all sorts of richness. Disputes with James, 
Duke of York, and with Lord Baltimore (who had rights 
over Maryland), delayed the matter until the 14th of 
March, the following year, when the grant received the royal 
signature; and Penn was made master of the province of 
Pennsylvania.! 

The enterprise was conceived on the most liberal terms, 
and religious freedom was fundamental. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that at a meeting of the Lords of the Committee 
of the Privy Council for the affairs of Trade and the Planta- 
tions held at Whitehall, January 22nd, 1681, Henry Comp- 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 17, p. 475. 
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ton, Bishop of London, should present a paper desiring “that 
Mr. Penn be obliged, by his patent, to admit a chaplain, of 
his Lordship’s appointment, upon the request of any number 
of planters.” As a result of this application, the Lords 
(February 24th) resolved that “‘the Lord Bishop of London 
is desired to prepare a draught of a law to be passed in this 
country, for the settling of the Protestant religion.”? Thus 
the Church of England secured definite recognition in the 
new province. 

Penn was evidently on friendly footing with Bishop Comp- 
ton. In a letter (August 14th, 1683), he said, “I have fol- 
lowed the Bishop of London’s counsel, by buying, and not 
taking away the natives’ land; with whom I have settled a 
very kind correspondence.”* This would indicate that 
Bishop Compton was “the source of that admirable policy 
towards the natives which contributed so largely to the 
safety and success of the settlement.’ 

Section 22, of the original charter of Pennsylvania pro- 
vides for the introduction of the English Church into the 
new province: 


And our further pleasure is, and we do hereby for us, our heirs and 
Successors, charge and require that if any of the Inhabitants of the said 
Province (to the number of twenty), shall at any time hereafter be 
desirous, and shall by any writing, or by any person deputed for them, 
signify such their desire to the Bishop of London... that any preacher 
or preachers to be approved of by the said Bishop may be sent unto 
them for their instruction, that then such Preacher or Preachers shall 
and may be, and reside within the said Province without any denial or 
molestation whatsoever, and if perchance hereafter it shall happen any 
doubts or questions should arise concerning the true sense and meaning 
of any word, clause or sentence, contained in this our present Charter, 
we will ordain and command that at all times and in all things, such 
interpretation be made thereof and allowed in any of our Courts what- 


2William S. Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church 
(Hartford, 1871), vol 2 (Pennsylvania), p. 498. 

3 Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania, vol 1, p. 274. 

4William S. Perry, History of the American Episcopal Church (Boston, 1885), vol. 1, 
p. 224 n. 
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soever, as shall be adjudged most advantageous and favorable unto the 
said William Penn, his heirs and assigns.® 

By the charter, Penn was made proprietary of the prov- 
ince; he was supreme governor, and had the power of 
making laws with the advice, assent, and approbation of the 
freemen, of appointing officers, and of granting pardons. 
The laws were to contain nothing contrary to English law; 
and Parliament was to be supreme in questions of trade and 
commerce. Penn left his family behind him; and sailed with 
a hundred companions on the Ist of September, 1682. 
After landing and receiving formal possession, he ascended 
the Delaware to the Swedish settlement of Upland, to which 
he gave the name of Chester. The Assembly was convened; 
and on December 7th, the “Great Law of Pennsylvania” 
was passed. Philadelphia was founded; and within two 
years contained three hundred houses and a population of 
twenty-five hundred. In 1684, he returned to England.*® 

In the next few years, matters went badly in the new 
province. The legislative bodies quarrelled; and the obsta- 
cles which Quaker principles put in the way of arming the 
colony militated against Penn’s power. On the 3rd of 
October, 1692, he was deprived of the governorship; and 
Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, of New York, was appointed. 
Penn managed to get reinstated as proprietor; but he did not 
visit the province again until 1699. 

The first Anglican church erected in Pennsylvania was 
built in 1695, on the spot where the present Christ Church of 
Philadelphia stands. The building was described as “‘a very 
poor church”’; yet it must have been a goodly structure for a 
city then in its infancy.’ The members were few; and the 
edifice, whatever its external qualities, reflected on their 


5 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 5. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., vol. 17, pp. 475-6. 

7 Benjamin Dorr, Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia (New York, 1859), 
P- 7. 
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sincerity and zeal. There are no contemporary vestry min- 
utes; but Benjamin Dorr thinks that the structure was of 
brick, rather than frame. 

There was no minister to officiate in the new church; 
nevertheless the Quakers looked with disfavor on the be- 
ginning which had been made. An Anglican reaction may 
be seen in the letter of Robert Suder, of November 2oth, 
1698, in which he claimed to give “a true Account of the 
Country of Pennsylvania.” He stated that he had arrived 
in the province from Jamaica, in 1694/5; and that he hoped 
to find “the same wholesome laws here as in other of his 
Majesty’s Plantations; and a quiet moderate people.” 


ees 


Instead, he found quite the contrary; the people were “in 
brawles among themselves and imprisoning one another for 


religion.” 


I was in hopes by that they would in time make such a discovery of 
their hypocricy and be ashamed so as to return home to their mother 
the Church of England. I finding none settled here, nor so much as any 
law for one, here being a considerable number of the Church of England 
and finding the prejudice the Quakers had against it, we agreed to 
petition our sacred Majesty that we might have the free excess [exercise] 
of our religion and arms for our defence, we having an account of an 
attempt designed on this place by the French. . . . The Quaker Magis- 
trate no sooner heard of it but sent for me and the person that mentioned 
it, by a Constable to their Sessions. They told me they heard I with 
some others was Petitioning. I told them we were Petitioning his 
Majesty that we might have a Minister of the Church of England for 
the exercise of our Religion and to make use of our arms as a Militia to 
defend our estates from enemies. Edward Shippen, one of the Quaker 
Justices, turning to the other of his fellows say’d, “Now they have 
discovered themselves. They are a bringing the priest and the sword 
amongst us but God forbid: we will prevent them,” and ordered the 
King’s Attorney, a Quaker, to read a law that they had made against 
any person that shall write or speak against their Government. I told 
them I hoped they would not hinder us of the right of Petitioning. ... 
They then took one Griffith Jones, an Attorney at Law, on suspicion 
for writing it, into custody, and bound him over from Sessions to 
Sessions, and threatened all that dared it, by a law they had made against 
the right of a subject. To relate their partiality in their Courts as often 
as they sit, were too tedious; so violent they are against all that are not 
Quakers even to death. . . . Their Judges, Juries, nor evidence being 
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never sworn; one was heard to say he would sooner take a Negroe that 
is a heathen’s, word before a Church of England man’s oath; their 
malice is such towards us.® 

In spite of repression, the Anglicans continued their 
efforts to secure the ministrations of their Church. On the 
18th of March, 1696, Governor Francis Nicholson, of Mary- 
land, wrote the Archbishop of Canterbury of the need of a 
minister and schoolmaster at Philadelphia. He spoke of the 
great growth of dissenters and Quakers; and expressed a 
wish that he could maintain an itinerant minister. Should 
one be appointed, he would assist him.* Governor Nicholson 
had made a generous contribution to the erection of the 
church at Philadelphia; and he had been asked to mediate 
with the Bishop of London for an able minister—‘‘no part 
of his Diocess standing more in need, considering the 
people.” 

A letter dated January 18th, 1696/7, and signed by 
Colonel Robert Quarry and some thirty-five others from the 
province, expressed gratitude to Colonel Nicholson for his 
“bounty and liberality in assisting us to build our Church,” 
and for applying to the King and Council, without their 
knowledge, for settling and maintaining “‘a good Ministry 
amongst us,” as well as a school. Nicholson was requested 
to use his influence with the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
provide “a good ministry,” as many attend Quaker meet- 
ings because there is no other means of worship; and also 
“the late distractions and divisions amongst the Quakers, 
and the many notorious wicked and damnable principles 
and doctrines discovered to be amongst the greatest part of 
them; this makes the rest very uneasy and inquisitive about 
truth and the sound doctrines of the Church of England.”™ 

® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 9-12. 

® Fulham Mss., Maryland, no. 152 (Library of Congress transcript). 


1 Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 246 (Library of Congress transcript). 
4 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 5-6. 
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On the 23rd of February, Governor Nicholson addressed a 
letter to the Archbishop, from Annapolis, informing him that 
“fa pretty Church” was now finished at Philadelphia; that 
the same needed furniture and plate, which he hoped might 
be secured from the King, as well as a library, which might 
be provided by the Reverend Thomas Bray. There was 
much division among the Quakers, he said; and he thought 
that the young ones would become Anglicans." 

In the meantime, it was very hard to retain one’s loyalty 
to the Church of England. Some Welsh Anglicans in Mont- 
gomery, twenty miles from Philadelphia, joined the Quakers 
for lack of ministrations. Two non-conformist ministers were 
on their way from Boston, one to minister at New Castle and 
the other at Philadelphia; and it was feared by Governor 
Nicholson and others that they would seduce the poor, un- 
shepherded flock.4* Arrowsmith, a schoolmaster at Phila- 
delphia, wrote Nicholson (March 26th, 1698), that the 
affairs locally ‘‘at present look with a very dull aspect, there 
being very little encouragement to those of our Church, but 
on the contrary all permission of Quakerism imaginable. 
They have endowed a school that is to be kept free, with 
Eighty pounds per annum, which is in effect to blast my 
endeavors. I have lived hitherto upon the benevolence of the 
people which will not afford me things necessary upon a 
dependence of the King’s allowance for this place, which I 
expected by Esquire Randolph, but he informed me of no 
such order. .. . “We have a full Congregation and some 
very desirous to receive the sacrament if it could be ad- 
ministered at Easter.” 

In 1698, we find the Reverend Thomas Clayton in Phila- 
delphia, the first Church of England minister to reside in 


2 Fulham Mss., Maryland, no. 138 (Library of Congress transcript). 
3 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 8. 
4 [bid., p. 7. 
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that town. He was reviled by the Quakers, according to 
Robert Suder, as “‘the Minister of the doctrine of Devils’’; 
but some of this antagonism may have been due to his 
aggressiveness. He sought to bring the Friends to his way of 
thinking, and addressed them at their yearly meeting and 
tried to engage them in open debate. His labours were not 
withovt success, however: George Keith, who visited the 
province some four years later, spoke of “the considerable 
number of converts to the Church from Quakerism,” which 
the Reverend Mr. Clayton had baptized." 

There is a letter from one of the Quakers, addressed to his 
“Esteemed Friend Thos Clayton” (September '16th, 1698), 
evidently in response to an invitation that the Friends unite 
with the Church of England. 


We received thy loving and affectionate lines directed to our last yearly 
meeting and do account it a favor that thou art so well persuaded con- 
cerning us as not to account us enemies to the Church of England as 
indeed we are not; but do pray to God (according to our weak ability), 
for the prosperity and peace of all that fear God, in all Societies of 
Christians, more especially in her; by whose clemency (under God), we 
enjoy our present peace and liberty both in things spiritual and temporal. 
But as to our joining with her (at present), in strict fellowship we see not 
our way clear for many of us have so little knowledge of the Church of 
England at present that we do not fully know her principles as in respect 
to practice. But as touching the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, we generally believe she is sound—yet we have seen several 
things acted by her which we think proceed from some persuasions of 
hers relating to practice, that we cannot suppose becomes the Church of 
Christ such as severe fines and imprisonments for nonconformity in 
matters of conscience, and also sundry modes and customs in her forms 
of worship, that as yet we do not find warranted by scripture; likewise 
several other things that we shall not at present insist on; not intending 
to speak or act any thing that may lessen that love and esteem that we 
have for each other; desiring to continue that friendly correspondence 
that we have begun; that treating one another as Brethren we may be 
helpful one to another (as the children of one father), in all christian 
conversation; that if possible these things that obstruct the desired unity 
of the professors of Christianity may be removed.” 


% Protestant Episcopal Historical Society Collections, 1851, p. 49. 
% Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 12-13. 
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The clergy addressed a letter from Annapolis to Clayton, 
October 28th, 1698, evidently expostulating with him for his 
intemperate zeal. He replied, November 29th, vindicating 
himself. 

Had any of you been near me, Brethren, and I alone had undertaken 
this I could not so justly have excused myself for what I have done, but 
since it was not so either I must suffer the insultings of an ignorant 
adversary or defend myself. I hope I have as yet done no damage to our 
cause, if not shall take care how 1 doany.... Not at all to resist, when I 
was hit so hard in the teeth, I was afraid would be a prejudicial argument 
to prove me very stoical if not senseless; and give a great advantage to 
my enemies... . All I have further to say, Brethern, is that I wish we 
were all so placed that we might be assistant to one another, upon any 
occasion but distance will not suffer it so that under such inconveniences 
we must struggle and quit ourselves as well as we can.” 

The same day, Clayton informed the Governor that he 
had attended a meeting of the Keithian Quakers in Phila- 
delphia, and had debated with them three or four hours, to 
their great satisfaction, “so that one of them told me they 
must employ me to baptize their children and others and I 
hoped the next day’s consultation would make almost a 
general union. But it happened that the next day some of 
the preachers that were not with us the night before seeing 
things go on so fast that they were like to lose the darling of 
their ambition their preachership; they urged Ist Cor: 14, 
29, 30, 31, and commented in favor of themselves but were 
opposed by some considerable; that those prophets there 
spoken of, were persons lawfully called to the Ministry by 
imposition of hands yet this prevailing upon some of them 
has put a stop fora while.” In the same letter, Clayton spoke 
of controversy with other religious bodies." 

This earnest, zealous, man died in 1699, of yellow fever, at 
Sassafras, Maryland.” The Reverend Edward Portlock, of 
Perth Amboy, East Jersey, was called to succeed him. Not 

Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 13, 14. 
18 [bid., pp. 14-15. 
19 William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New York, 1857-69), vol. 5, p. 22. 
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much is known regarding Portlock. Dr. Keith thinks that 
he must have been the chaplain of whom Penn complained 
in a letter to Sir Robert Harley, when he spoke of “‘the heat 
of a few churchmen headed by a Flanders camp parson under 
the protection of the Bishop of London, who, having got a 
few together,” made it their business to inveigh against the 
Pennsylvania government, Quaker principles, and the like.” 
Colonel Robert Quarry, however, in a letter dated November 
29th, 1699, rejoiced that ‘““God Almighty who never fails or 
forsakes those that trust in him, hath by his providence 
supplyed our wants: for we have ingaged Mr. Portlock the 
gentleman that was in East Jersey. He found no incourage- 
ment to continue longer amongst you, and therefore is 
pleased to settle amongst us. He is a great scholar, a very 
eminent preacher and a man of good life.’ On the 12th of 
July, 1700, Portlock wrote the Archbishop of Canterbury of 
the great progress which the Church of England had made in 
“these remote parts.” In less than four years, from a small 
number the Church had increased in Pennsylvania alone to 
more than five hundred, “notwithstanding all the dis- 
couragement and opposition.” 


My Lord, the building of our Church here (which cost more than 
£600), lay only upon some particular persons; it now (by the blessing of 
God) wants either to be enlarged or rebuilt. Here is not ability to do it. 
I hope your Grace being at the helm will be mindful of us at the stern 
when Providence shall think to bless us with a qualified Government 
immediately under his Royal Majesty, then Christianity will flourish 
in this Province, Quakerism will be rooted out, and the Church will be 
more than conqueror.” 


From 1702 to 1705—and perhaps longer—Portlock was 
minister of Stratton-Major Parish, King and Queen county, 
Virginia. There the vestry requested that he be inducted as 
rector. In the memorable controversy between Commissary 

*” Charles P. Keith, Chronicles of Pennsyloania, 1688-1748, vol. 1, p. 338. 
™ W. Northey Jones, St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, (p. p. 1924) p. 23. 
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James Blair, the founder of William and Mary College, and 
Colonel Francis Nicholson, Mr. Portlock took sides with 
the Governor. We find his name, with the names of several 
other clergymen, affixed to a letter in 1704, complaining of 
Dr. Blair; and Portlock was present at a meeting held at 
Williamsburg, August 29th, 1705, the day before the con- 
vention of the Virginia clergy, where he helped draw up 
a letter sustaining Governor Nicholson and withholding 
recognition from the commissary.* 

Friction between Penn and the Church of England ad- 
herents was very tense. More has been written in behalf 
of the great proprietor than in behalf of his opponents; 
but it is only fair to review the words of a critic, writing about 
1700, who stated that when Penn arrived, the churchmen 
“all waited upon him by way of compliment.” Penn ex- 
pressed thanks, and promise to “reconcile all contending 
parties ... administer justice impartially, without favour 
or affection in relation to opinions.” Pursuant to an order 
from England, he proceeded to degrade certain officials 
for maladministration. ‘““These Invaders of our Estates, 
liberties and properties being removed from their high 
places, we thought ourselves in a fair way of enjoying our 
own with freedom, peace and safety.”” When the time to 
elect the Assembly and Council came, Penn requested the 
people to elect only those who were favourable to the 
government lodged in him, and asserted that none who would 
swear was qualified. “By diminishing the number of the 
Churchmen, telling the mobb that they could not be above 
a dozen or two at the most (tho’ at the same time there were 
near three hundred votes for one of our churchwardens), by 
these and the like insinuations He procured creatures of his 
own stamp and kidney to be elected.” He prevailed on the 


“Fulham Mss., Virginia, Box 131, no. 27 (Library of Congress transcript); Jones, 
St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, pp. 24-5. 
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Assembly to have the charters which he had formerly 
granted surrendered to him, thereby becoming absolute. 
When the Assembly broke up, he said it was his will “to let 
some of the Churchmen have a share with him in the Gov- 
ernment, and accordingly with many other entreaties and 
smooth endearments, he seduced three of our vestry (with 
much reluctancy) to accept of his offer, and having given 
his Dedimus potestatem unto the Secretary of the province 
to swear then according to Law, they were pack’d in his 
commission amongst six strong Foxian Quakers, one Swede, 
and a sweet Singer of Israell, to serve as Justices for the 
city and county of Philadelphia.””’ When the quarter sessions 
began, a witness demanded that an oath be administered to 
him; but the Quakers refused to sit in court with swearing. 
The Churchmen, “willing to condescend to anything for 
peace,” proposed the test prescribed by Parliament for 
Quakers. The Quakers, however, argued that they had full 
power to make laws sufficient for their local government, 
and they had a law in the province empowering them to give 
evidence, by promising to speak the truth without the name 
of God. The Governor outwardly tried to promote reconcilia- 
tion, and urged his own people that they might sit upon the 
bench whilst an oath was given; but the Quakers were obsti- 
nate. Penn laid the whole blame on the Churchmen; and 
charged them “with raising a flame in the province insomuch 
that he must be constrained to ride up & down the country, 
and shew his Letters patent to satisfye the people of his 
authority.” He declared that he was a palatinate, and that 
his authority was greater than that of any royal governor in 
America, and that the King had given the province to him 


and his people in order that they might be free from oaths. 


In this new Commission the 6 Quakers, the Swede, and the Sweet 
Singer of Israell, were continued, but the 3 Churchmen cast out. That 
this was a premeditated design is plain from the commission given 
beforehand to the principall opposer of oathes and the parliamentary 
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test; besides it’s well known that oaths have been all along administered 
in the same court and before the same men by other Justices qualifyed, 
ever since it has been a Government, and as for the test prescrib’d by 
act of parliament, it was always made use of til of late by the Quakers 
themselves. ... 

The Holy principles of our religion teach us not to resent such affronts, 
but it grieves us at this time that all Church of England Men should be 
stigmatized with the grim and horrid titles of treacherous and perfidious 
fellows, dissenters & Schismaticks from the Establish’t Religion, which is 
Quakerism, Intruders and Invaders in the Province, and above all that 
our proprietor and Governour is resolved, and will be, aut Caesar aut 
nullus.* 


The dissensions between the Quakers and Anglicans date 
almost from the settlement of the province. Penn wrote 
concerning the opposition of Colonel Robert Quarry, “helped 
by the Bishop of London & Governour Nicholson.” He said: 


Church is their Cry, and to disturb us their Merit. ... They misrepre- 
sent all we doe, & would make us dissenters in our own Countrey; the 
Bishop of London at the passing my Pattent did what he could to gett 
savings for the Church but was opposed by the Earl of Radnor, the 
Presdent. Am civil & equal to them all, putt them in all places of profit, 
save one, in this County, Admiralty Advocates, Attorney General, 3 of 
the Oyer, 5 Counties all theirs, but this is not enough, they must have all; 
and what they do not attempt in State they do boldly in the pulpit; 
depending on my principle for Impunity, the present Minister brought 
over printed books & broad sheets in great quantities to be pasted up 
in their Houses, is this Submission to Govment? . . . G. K’s [George 
Keith’s] Hypocrisy first open’d the way for this violent spirit.” 


On July 2nd, 1700, the Swedish Church at Wicacoe (now 
part of Philadelphia) was dedicated. Five years before the 
province was started, the Swedes worshipped in a log build- 
ing, or block-house, on a piece of ground given by the widow 
of Swan Swanson. On this site, they built a brick church, 
costing twenty thousand Swedish dollars. They were very 
poor; and they left their belfry unfinished, “in order to see 
whether God will bless us so far that we may have a bell, 
and in what manner we can procure it.”” They named their 


*% Brief Narrative of Proceedings of William Penn (probably written by Robert Quarry), 
in Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 1-4. 
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church “‘Gloria Dei,” because it was a house set apart for 
the glory of God. The most cordial relations existed between 
the Swedes and the Anglicans, both between the clergy and 
the laity; and the ancient church is now a parish of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania.” The first Swedish minister was 
Andrew Rudman. 

On the 25th of March, 1700, the vestry and wardens of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, petitioned the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to assist the Bishop of London “in procuring 
an Order pursuant to his Majesties most Gracious and Royal 
Grant for the Support of a Chaplain and School Master in 
this City.”** On the sth of July, of the same year, the 
Reverend Evan Evans received the royal bounty, enabling 
him to make the journey to Pennsylvania, as minister of 
Christ Church.” The Reverend John Thomas received the 
royal bounty on the same day.” 

Evans made a favourable impression upon William Penn, 
who wrote regarding him (November Ist, 1700): 


The new Minister sent over for Philadelphia, has been with me, and 
appears a man, sober and of a mild Disposition, that may [be] prevail’d 
with to be easy, I must therefore desire thee to use all early methods by 
thyself, and such others of your Church as are for Peace, and a Friendly 
understanding to make impressions on his mind for the best, and by ail 
reasonable means, endeavour to dispose him to an easiness of mind and 
good inclination to the Public, and the People in general he is now to live 
amongst, assuring him that while he behaves himself with Candour and 
Ingenuity, he shall want no Good-will from, nor Kindness that I can 
shew him, and that he may expect as much favour in all reasonable 
things, as he could from any Governour of his own way. They [Thy] care 
in this. I hope I may depend on having assurance of thy good inclinations 
to the peace of the Publick, and that thou art sensible one of the greatest 
Advantages to be reaped from Religion is a quiet and easy mind, which 
as it is outwardly enjoyed will show itself, no less in all exteriour things. 


7 John C. Clay, Annals of Swedes on the Delaware (Philadelphia, 1858), pp. 72-3. 

*% Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 225 (Library of Congress transcript). 

® Gerald Fothergill, 4 List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811 (London, 
1904), p. 26. 
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Evans was an industrious, good man. He preached two 
evening lectures at Philadelphia, one preparatory to the 
Holy Communion (on the last Sunday of the month), and 
the other to a society of young men who met every Sunday 
after evening prayer to read the Bible, and sing Psalms; 
this was in addition to his regular morning services. The 
society of young men attracted the attention of those outside 
the fold. He went frequently to Chichester, twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia, and preached, “‘being by all meanes 
determined, to lose none of those, whom I had gain’d, but 
rather add to them till the Society otherwise Provided for 
them.” Within two years, more than five hundred Foxian 
Quakers joined the Church of England. Other places visited 
by him were Chester, Concord, Evesham in West Jersey, 
Montgomery, and Radnor; he found the journeys and the 
holding of services at these points “fatiguing and expensive.” 
The Reverend John Thomas assisted him at Philadelphia, 
and helped in the work among the young men; he also 
officiated at rural places, notably Oxford.” 

In a letter written to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts (September 18th, 1707), Evans 
described his work: 


I was sent over, missionarie in the year 1700, By the Right Honourable 
& Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London to Philadelphia in the 
Province of Pensylvania, where I preached the Gospell and Administred 
the Ordinances of Christ with Equall Comfort to my selfe, as well as 
Advantage to others: and God was in a little Time pleased to prosper my 
Labours to that Degree, as that I had in less than three years after my 
Arrivall a very numerous Congregation Consisting for the most part of 
persons brought over from the Quakers and other Sectaries to the Church 
of England; and the true Religion (by the Frequent Resort of Persons 
from Remote Parts to Philadelphia) did soe spread, and the number of 
Converts did increase so fast, that I was obliged to divide my selfe among 
them as often and as Equally as I cou’d, till they were Formed into 
roper Districts, & had Ministers sent over to them by the Venerable 
ociety. 


® David Humphrey, Historical Account, S. P. G. (New York, 1853), pp. 144, 1§0-1; 
Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 32ff. 
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Montgomery and Radnor, next to Philadelphia, had the 
most considerable share in his efforts; there he preached in 
Welsh once a fortnight for four years, till the Reverend Mr. 
Nichols came. When the Reverend Mr. Thomas left as his 
assistant, “‘the Service of the Church of Philadelphia intirely 
devolved upon my selfe in all its Parts; so that I was obliged 
to an uncommon Application, & Labour in the Supply of 
my Cure in all its Branches. ... As for the number of Adult 
persons and Children, that I Baptized during my Mission, 
I take ’em by a modest Computation to amount to 750 Or 
rather 800 in Philadelphia and all the forenamed places.” 

Penn returned to England in the latter part of 1701, 
because of the evident intention of the ministry to reduce 
the proprietary governments in the British colonies to 
royal ones. He never returned. Andrew Hamilton was 
appointed by him as deputy governor, and James Logan as 
secretary of the province and clerk of the council. 

In November, 1701, a layman’s library was sent to 
Philadelphia, valued at £8, 75, 6d. This donation grew out 
of the generous and far-sighted exertions of the Reverend 
Thomas Bray, who had been the Commissary of the Bishop 
of London in Maryland and who had realised that the clergy 
and the people in the American colonies were in need of the 
stimulus and enlightenment which sound reading matter 
would afford. Many of these books are still in existence, and 
are of priceless value.* 

Soon after the great missionary organization of the Church 
of England was founded—the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—a tour of inspection was 
planned, in order that the spiritual wants of the colonists 
might be duly appraised and considered. The Reverend 


® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 32-6. 
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George Keith, once a leading Quaker divine, and the Rev- 
erend John Talbot, who afterwards settled in Burlington, 
New Jersey, visited the English settlements from New Eng- 
land to North Carolina; and the journal of Keith’s travels 
and the letters written by himself and Talbot had much to 
do with shaping the policy of the Venerable Society—the 
S. P. G., as it is usually called. Keith and Talbot arrived 
in Pennsylvania early in 1702. About ten years before, a 
large number of Quakers had separated, because of Keith’s 
influence, and were known as “‘Keithians.”” Many of them 
had joined the Church of England before the visitors arrived, 
and were eager adherents. “When they saw Mr. Keith, who 
had been the chief instrument and occasion of their forsaking 
the Quaker errors, coming among them, and in the character 
of a minister of the Church of England, they expressed great 
joy and satisfaction to hear him preach what tended to their 
farther confirmation in the Christian faith.”** Evans in- 
formed Keith that he had baptised about five hundred men, 
women, and children, in Pennsylvania and West Jersey, 
“many, or most of them having been Quakers, and the 
children of Quakers, and Quakerly affected; and besides 
these, many who had left Quakerism, and had joined to the 
Church had been baptised in infancy, not having been born 
of Quaker parents.’’* 

Keith observed that “‘at Philadelphia, they have Prayers 
in the Church, not only on the Lord’s Days, and other holy 
Days, but all Wednesdays and Fridays weekly, and the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper administered Monthly, and 
the Number of the Communicants considerable. The 
Church is commonly well filled with People every Lord’s 
Day, and when they are fully assembled, both of the Town 
and Country that belong to that Congregation, they may 


% Humphrey, Historical Account, S. P. G., p. 145. 
* Keith’s Journal, quoted in Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 34. 
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well be reckoned, by modest Computation, to amount to 
Five Hundred Persons of Hearers. But sometimes there 
are many more; and generally the Converts from Quakerism, 
are good examples, both for frequenting the Church prayers, 
and frequent partaking of the Lord’s-Supper, with zeal and 
devotion, and also of sober and virtuous Living in their 
daily conversation.”® 

The missionaries, in their survey of Pennsylvania, found 
that there was in 1702 no church or school established by 
law. Besides the Philadelphia church with its large congrega- 
tion (“Mr. Evans, minister; Mr. Thomas, assistant’’), there 
were three congregations in the country—Chester, Radnor, 
and Oxford—supplied only on week-days by the aforesaid 
ministers. Evans and Thomas were maintained by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the congregation and “the 
constant munificence of . . . Col. Nicholson, Governor of 
Virginia. ... The English Congregation is very forward to 
encourage and promote the Interest of the Church of Eng- 
land; as for the congregations of the County, being lately 
reduced from Quakerism, they are very averse from a Main- 
tenance and therefore the Ministers of Philadelphia freely 
serve the cures.” 

The chief opposition and discouragement with which the 
Church meets arises from the fact that so many of the 
officials are opposed to its interests. There is great opposition 
not only from the Quakers, “‘but from all other Dissenters, as 
Presbyterians, Independents and Anabaptists, who daily 
increase in other Provinces, as well as Pensilvania, for want 
of an established Ministry of the Church in those Parts.’’** 

The Church at Chester was founded in July, 1702. The 
ground on which it was built was once a burying place, be- 
longing to a colony of Swedes. Governor Francis Nicholson 


7 Protestant Episcopal Historical Society Collections, 1851, p. 50. 
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was one of the chief benefactors. Of him the Reverend 
George Ross, the missionary at New Castle, wrote, June 21st, 
1714: “We may safely say no man parted more freely with 
his money to promote the Interest of the Church in these 
parts nor contributed so universally towards the erection of 
Christian Synagogues in different & distant plantations of 
America.”’* 

On January 24th, 1703, the new Church at Chester was 
opened. As it was the day before the Conversion of Saint 
Paul, it was determined to name it in honour of that great 
missionary and teacher. The Reverend John Talbot, who 
preached the first sermon in the new Church, declared that it 
was one of the best churches in these American parts and a 
very pleasant place. Keith described it as a “very decent and 
convenient (church) of Brick, that will hold a thousand 
people. It is well glazed, but not as yet wainscotted nor 
plaistered, but it is fit for use.” 

The Reverend Henry Nichols was sent to Chester; he was 
the first Pennsylvania missionary appointed by the S.P.G. 
He received the royal bounty on May sth, 1703; and started 
for his destination.“' After some five years of service, he 
moved to Maryland, where he labored for some time. In 
1735, the Reverend Arthur Holt, from Barbadoes, wrote, 
that “‘there are some worthy good clergy in this district. Mr. 
Nicholls is very regular in his manner of life and strict in 
the observation of the Rules of the Church.’’*? On the 30th 
of April, 1704, Nichols gave an encouraging report of his 
work at Chester, where he had good congregations, though 


*® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 79-80. 
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“seated in the very middle of the Quakers.” He ascribed his 
excellent following to the influence of Keith and Talbot. 
The Church was at that time nearly finished, but lacked 
vestments and communion plate. Nichols particularily ex- 
tolled the Church in Philadelphia, where he “‘joyed to find 
the pure Christian Faith.” 

Church of England services were held in 1704 at Oxford 
by the Reverend Andrew Rudman, the Swedish minister 
who had been directed by George Keith to minister to the 
people there. Evans had gone to that place frequently and 
had administered the sacraments; he had also made many 
converts from the Quakers and Anabaptists. The people 
were poor, and unable to support a minister; and Evans 
wrote to the S. P. G. in their behalf. For Rudman, Evans 
had a high regard; he informed the Society that he was “‘one 
of the most learned men that ever came into America.” 
Rudman continued to reside in Philadelphia, and to minister 
to the Swedish Church, “Gloria Dei,” which had been started 
through his guidance. He personally paid an old debt for 
ceiling the Oxford church, because no one else would assume 
it; but financial burdens weighed upon him. 


I tried at the first to walk to the Church and backward, being eighteen 
Miles, but I quickly found my strength would not hold out, therefore I 
hired a Horse in Town, which was very chargeable and forced me to 
buy me one of my own.... It hardly has been Water and Bread for 
my family to live on by so small a revenue.“ 


Rudman was in bad health, and at length was compelled 
to give up the charge of Oxford. On the 26th of August, 1708, 
he wrote the Secretary of the S. P. G.: 


I am a sickly man, and now seven weeks together in a consumption; 
I have buried lately one of my daughters and most that come to see me 
give me up for a dead man which I do believe also: If I should die this 
time, what a miserable family should I leave behind me, a helpless widow 


* Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 19. 
“ Perry, Historical Collections, Delaware, p. 13; Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyl- 
vania, pp. 36, 504; S. P. G. A-Series, vol. 1, no. 108 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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and two poor small children which cannot procure a farthing to pay the 
protests.® 


He died three weeks later (September 17th), and is buried at 
the Old Swedes’ Church. The stone contains the following 
inscription: 

This monument covers the remains of the Rev. Andrew Rudman. 
Being sent hither from Sweden, he first founded and built this church— 
was a constant and faithful preacher in the English, Swedish, and Dutch 
churches, eleven years in this country, where he advanced true piety by 
sound doctrine and good example. He died September 17, A.D.1708, 
aged 40 years.“ 


Rudman’s work at Oxford fell to the Reverend John 
Clubb, whom the S. P. G. had appointed schoolmaster in 
Philadelphia. He had assisted Mr. Evans at Christ Church; 
and Governor John Evans had written regarding him, 
August 23rd, 1705: 


Mr. Club, the School-master of this place... is really one that I 
think spares no pains in his Imployment for the Instruction of those 
under his charge, which as it is a work of the noblest and first concern, 
the Forming, Implanting and Regulating the principles on which depends 
our future Conduct, so it is highly worthy the Care and Patronage of a 
great and good Society, and therefore we are bound to be thankful for 
the Encouragement they have been pleased to give Mr. Club therein. He 
has been Assisting in some Measure to our Minister Mr. Evans, whose 
Charge is very considerable, and requires a great deal of Service.” 


On the 2nd of November, 1705, the clergy of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania convened at Burlington, New 
Jersey; and there formulated an address “To the most 
reverend Father in God, the Lord Abps., the Right Rever- 
end the Bishops, and others Right Honourable Members of 
the Society Erected for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” This was one of that series of appeals for a bishop 
in America, which continued until the breach between 


“Perry, Historical Collections, Delaware, pp. 13-14; S. P. G. A-Series, vol. 4, no. 56 
(Library of Congress transcript). 
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England and the American colonies. From an ecclesiastical 
standpoint, the reasoning of the churchman seems un- 
answerable; but political complications, pressure induced by 
unfriendly sects, and the indifference of even the Anglicans 
in certain parts of the new dominions conspired to defer the 
appointment of even a suffragan. In the petition of the 
convention of 1705, to which the signatures of all the 
Pennsylvania clergymen are affixed, we read: 


The presence and assistance of a Suffragan Bishop is most needful to 
ordain such persons as are fit to be called to serve in the sacred Ministry 
of the Church. We have been deprived of the advantages that might 
have been received of some Presbyterian & Independent Ministers that 
formerly were, and of others that are still willing to conform & receive 
the Holy Character, for want of a Bishop to give. The Baptized want to 
be Confirmed. Their presence is necessary in the Councils of these 
Provinces to prevent the inconveniences which the Church labors under 
by the Influences which Seditious Men’s Counsels have upon the public 
administration & the oppositions which they make to the good inclina- 
tions of well affected people. He is wanted not only to govern and direct 
us, but to Cover us from the Malignant Effects of those misrepresenta- 
tions that have been made by some persons impower’d to admonish 
and inform against us, who indeed want admonition themselves. 


The Reverend Mr. Nichols found the people of Chester 
quite appreciative. The members of St. Paul’s Church 
addressed the Society, in 1705, thanking their benefactors 
for their “paternal care over, and munificence towards us, as 
nothing could be more useful so nothing could be more 
acceptable to us than a supply of the Liturgys of our holy 
Mother, the Church of England, in the Ignorance of whose 
Excellency many of us have the greatest reason to Lament 
the long happy time we have lost.” Next to the sacred 
oracles of God, “there can be no surer means for us to 
practise that holiness which is the Doctrine of our holy 
Church than this admirable Composure of Prayer. Oh! to 
God that we were so sound in that, as we are in love to this 


Church!” “The Labours of the Reverend Mr. Nichols whose 
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Industry and pious Care to reduce the People here from 
Quakerism’s Errors and heresys to embrace true Christian 
principles backt with undeniable Arguments and very ex- 
emplary life and Conversation justly Chalenges our most 
humble Acknowledgements.” But there is much need of 
a school, since this town is “in the very centre of Quakerism, 
and the great numbers of young Quakers in this County who 
are not provided for by People of their own Persuasion and 
whose Parents are not able to provide for them else where, 
necessity would oblige them to send them where they might 
imbibe such Principles as afterwards they could not easily 
forget.’’* 
Nichols himself wrote (July 24th, 1707): 


I have no particular news that is worth communicating to you only we 
trudge and do our best endeavours to fight Christ’s Battles against his 
enemies, I wish we had not some among ourselves that we are not well 
aware of... . The truth is, as long as our adversaries have the whole 
Interest, power and wealth of the country in their hands, & as long as 
animosities, ambition & confederacys do prevail among some of our own 
members, as much as they do, it will be a great matter for us to keep the 
footing we have got. 

I have two things heartily to request of the Honourable Society that 
in their great wisdom and tenderness to their poor missionaries they 
would seek out some way to make our Labours easier to us, or else if that 
be not practicable that they would suspend their belief to all representa- 
tions that designing and peevish men may make concerning us, otherwise 
of all people in the world never were men such slaves as the American 
ministers, none more exposed to ruin after all their fatigue and danger 
than they are.” 


The Reverend Mr. Evans gave a sketch of the Church in 
Pennsylvania, in his letter to the Society, September 18th, 
1707. He said that the Church there, “from a very weake 
and Infant State ... is now Exceedingly Increased and 
Strength’ned by those numbers that have been gained 
over to it; and from hence the marvelous Light of the 
Gospell has been spread and Diffused not only unto the 
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adjacent Churches, But also to some of the neighbouring 
Provinces. And that Church which first seemed to be but a 
private Conventicle is now become truely the Catholick 
Church of those parts.” He spoke of the difficulties suffered 
for want of a resident bishop. 


The Spaniards were in the begining of their settlements in these Indies 
sensible of these Disadvantages; and therefore they wisely remedied any 
Inconveniencies that might happen on this score, by Erecting Severall 
Bishopricks in their Dominions in that part of the world; and why we 
shou’d not Coppy after them, especially in soe usefull & necessary a 
point, I doe not understand. 


The discipline as well as the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land should be established; but such would be impossible 
without the presence of a bishop. The American clergy need 
a bishop over them, to “oblige them to doe their Duty, and 
to live in Peace and Unity, One with Another.” The laymen 
are at a disdvantage, for the following reasons: 


The Ministers subsistance, and Livelyhood, being in all places, in 
America, more or less depending upon the Bounty of the People, by Con- 
tributions, & Acts of Assembly: It is a difficult matter for them without 
the Countenance and Authority of a Bishop, to put a stop to the Pro- 
phaness and Immorality of their severall Parishioners, for to touch the 
more Topping, and Considerable men of them, either in Publique or 
Private is to draw the fury of the whole Congregation upon the Mis- 
sionary, and to deprive himself of that Salary, or maintenance which he 
has from them. 

It were to be wish’d that the Clergy’s Sallarys, & maintenance in 
America were settled and adjusted by Act of Parliament in Great Brit- 
taine, and then they would be more bold and Resolute in Doeing their 
Duty, But as bad as things are in this Respect, yet a Bishop wou’d toa 
great Degree Remedy all Inconveniences of this kind; for if the Mission- 
arie either could not, or Durst not doe his Duty, then the Bishop wou’d, 
and the Layty would be in a little time brought, to pay a greater Regard 
to their spirituall Guides, and then they would by Degrees, submit to 
Church Discipline, and Censures, without which, tho’ a Church may be 
planted, and gathered, yet it can never be of any long Growth or Con- 
tinuance. 

But now Nothing of that kind is heard of or attempted there and men 
Committ Adultery, and Polygamy, Incest, and A Thousand other Crimes 
of which the Minister can hardly admonish them in Private, without 
manifest hazard and Disadvantage to himselfe, because there is no 
Ecclesiasticall Jurisdiction established in these parts, and tho’ there 
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were, there are no Laws, in being, which makes the Inhabitants of those 
Countreys lyable, and Obnoxious to it. 

There is also need of a bishop to confirm, said Evans, since 
the clergymen “are bound by the Rubrick not to administer 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper but to such as are 
Confirmed; which Prohibition . . . they are forced to break 
through.” 

Colonel Robert Quarry felt that there should be a resident 
bishop for the control and guidance of the clergy. He wrote 
a letter to the Society, February 12th, 1708, in which he com- 
plained that certain ministers in the northern colonies had 
joined themselves with a faction inimical to the interests of 
the Governor of New York and New Jersey (Lord Cornbury) 
and to the prerogative of the Queen. ‘“There ought to be very 
great caution given to the Clergy sent to these parts, that 
they do not ingage or concern themselves in the dispute, 
differences or factions which often happens in the severall 
Governments. This is the rock that many of our Clergy 
have split on.” Colonel Quarry had particular reference to 
the case of the Reverend Messrs. Thoroughgood Moor and 
John Brook, two New Jersey clergymen of exemplary char- 
acter and high ideals who unfortunately clashed with Lord 
Cornbury. While the Pennsylvania authorities were not 
directly concerned in this controversy, there must have been 
a feeling that government was being subjected to scrutiny 
and criticism; hence Colonel Quarry found himself a partisan. 
The recent convention of the clergy of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania aroused his suspicions. ‘They 
voted the laying aside all Vestrys as useless, they being able 
to govern & manage the Churches themselves, without any 
help; but I believe they forgot how they should be sub- 
sisted hereafter without the help of those useless things, the 
Vestry, who are the chief men of every government, men of 

5! Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 32-9. 
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the best Estate, best sense, true sons of the Church, most 
zealous and hearty in promoting the interest and good of it, 
men of the best interest to defend it in procuring Laws for 
its support & subsistence, & yet these men must be all laid 
aside & blown off at once, that these young gentlemen of the 
Clergy may be absolute & govern as they please, without the 
least controul. I am sure that this rash act of theirs hath 
given as fatal a blow to the Church in these parts as was in 
their power to have done. Some of these Gentlemen have 
already found the ill effects of it, & have heartily repented 
their folly. Some others have persisted in their imaginary 
grandeur till their full Churches are grown empty almost, 
and nothing but confusion amongst those that are left.” 
Quarry suggested that the remedy of such evils would be “the 
sending a Bishop to govern the Church in America. Nothing 
else will do, for every young Clergyman thinks he knows 
more than the Right Reverend the Bishops, & do assume 
more power to themselves.’’5 

Notwithstanding this verdict, the Church of England con- 
tinued to gain ground in Pennsylvania, as well as in the other 
colonies. In 1711, Christ Church, Philadelphia, was en- 
larged; it was too small to accommodate the increasing con- 
gregations. Evans had made a trip to England; and some 
handsome communion silver had been presented to the 
parish. Both Colonel Robert Quarry and Governor Charles 
Gookin contributed to the enlargement of the building.™ 

The Reverend John Humphreys received the royal bounty 
for his passage to America, on the 3rd of November, 1710. 
Mr. Humphreys was the son of a practitioner of physic in 
the city of Limerick, in Munster, Ireland; and a Bachelor 
of Arts. Colonel Morris, of New Jersey, commended him as 
one who “‘has lived soberly and frequented the Cummunion 
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during his stay,” before he was ordained. He followed Mr. 
Clubb at Oxford, and had a diligent and useful ministry. 
After spending a number of years in Pennsylvania, he 
removed to Virginia, in 1724, receiving a gratuity from the 
S. P. G. on quitting their service, for the hardships he had 
experienced in his mission, and the diligence with which he 
discharged his duties. He died July 8th, 1739, at the age of 
fifty-three." 

Nichols was followed at Chester by the Reverend George 
Ross, of New Castle, who served for four years (1708 to 
1713). Mr. Ross reported to the Society (January 22nd, 
1712) that “the number of those who profess themselves 
members of our Church in the County of Chester is but 
small in comparison of the mischievous brood of Quakers 
here.” 


The seeds of Apostacy have taken deep root and that fatal Weed of 
Quakerism is cultivated with the utmost skill and tenderness, so that 
it is not like to fade all on a sudden. The novelty is so fashionable & 
prevailing in this place that some of those who own themselves Church 
people are strangely bewitched & lull’d into an indifferency about the 
baptism of their Infants, and notwithstanding what I could offer, both 
in public & in private, to cure this infection, yet I cannot say that I have 
succeeded so well as might be reasonably expected. But Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.® 


Ross had passed through a very trying experience, having 
been seized en route and taken prisoner to France. A subse- 
quent letter (December 3oth, 1712) reveals a more restrained 
but equally pessimistic attitude. 


The flock committed to my charge is indeed small, but God be thanked, 
generally sound, which is as much as can be well expected, considering 
the Genius of the bulk of the people among whom we live. I need not tell 
you that Quakerism is generally professed in Pensilvania, and in no 
County of that province does the haughty Tribe of that persuasion appear 
more rampant than where I reside, there being by a modest computation 
20 Quakers ... for one true Church man. 
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Thus Quakerism has numbers and interest on its side; and the true 
religion is crush’d as unfashionable and impoverishing, whilst its prose- 
lites gain but a few friends by their change and draw upon themselves 
the certain displeasure of many implacable enemies. This is the reason 
why many who are thought well wishers of the Church are either neuters 
in Religion, or for the present lean to the strongest and most gainful 
side.... 1 will not presume to compare my labours with the endeavours 
of the meanest of their Missionaries: but this I can safely say, that since 
the time I began to enjoy my health in this Country as I do now, blessed 
be God, I have not knowingly missed an opportunity to carry on the 
design of my mission and to contend for the faith which was once 
delivered to the Saints.™ 


Ross was returned to New Castle the following year, on 
the petition of Governor Gookin and the wardens and vestry- 
men of that parish. The Reverend Mr. Humphreys, who 
had worked hard during his short stay at Oxford, was put in 
charge of the work at Chester. He was obliged to divide his 
time among several congregations; nevertheless, the Church 
flourished under his care. For twelve years he served the 
congregations of Chester and the outlying places; then he 
removed to Maryland, much overworked and in bad health. 
The Reverend Mr. Clubb followed Humphreys at Oxford, 
where he had previously served and where he was highly 
regarded. On April roth, 1713, the clergy of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware united in a testimonial to the archbishops, 
bishops, and reverend clergy of Great Britain that the 
Reverend John Clubb exercised his ministry to the Approba- 
tion of those among whom he laboured, and possessed “the 
Chartacter of a Sincere honest Man, a Sound Preacher and a 
Successful Missionary.” 

In 1713, the minister, churchwardens, and vestrymen of 
Oxford petitioned the S. P. G. to send a schoolmaster to their 
parish. They declared that in every township there was a 
school settled by Quakers, and therefore they were obliged 
to send their children to Quaker schools or bring them up in 
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blind ignorance; “‘& there they imbibe such principles as 
very often occation them when they are grown to fall away 
into Heresie; the greatest danger is to our Adult Youth, who 
being willing to perfect themselves in writing and Arithme- 
tick, & being Obliged to goe to the Quakers for that end 
seldom come of their hands untainted without having 
received such impressions from the crafty Arguments of 
their Masters, as make them forsake the Church, at least 
make them very indifferent towards it all their lives.” But 
all this would be remedied by a teacher of the Church of 
England in their midst.® 

It was late in 1714 that the Reverend Mr. Clubb returned 
to Oxford, “where the people were well satisfied and ready 
to receive” him. He also had charge of the missionary work 
in the Welsh settlement of Radnor; in fact, he was the first 
S. P.G. missionary ever appointed to Radnor, although 
services had been held there before. The Radnor people 
were very thankful that the Society had sent them “the 
Minister they desired for the welfare of their souls.” They 
had subscribed for the building of a handsome stone church; 
and were “a large Congregation of well affected people to 
the principles of the Church,” and, as Clubb expressed it, 
“deserved [the Society’s] charitable consideration long 
before.”” He found the people of Oxford still indebted for the 
finishing of their house of worship, but very grateful to the 
Society for “‘committing the care of them to [him].”® 
Trinity Church, Oxford, was opened for worship, November 
5th, 1713; and the cornerstone of the old St. David’s Church, 
Radnor (which Longfellow celebrated in a poem), was laid, 
May goth, 1715. Mr. Clubb died in December, 1715. The 


wardens and vestry petitioned the Society for a successor 
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to their “loveing & beloved Pastor’; and wrote that he “‘was 
the first that undertook the care of Radnor and Oxon and 
he paid dear for it, for the great fategue of rideing between 
the two Churches, in such dismall wayes and weather as we 
generally have for four months in winter, soon put a period 
to his life.’ 

In 1715, the Reverend Mr. Evans visited England again. 
During his absence, his place was filled by the Reverend 
Francis Philipps for awhile; this proved an unfortunate epi- 
sode, as Philipps was a very unworthy priest. He must have 
been a man of unusual charm and pleasing personality, for 
he attracted the most prominent and influential men of 
Philadelphia to his side; and Governor Gookin was persistent 
in his behalf. The charges against Philipps were of a serious 
nature, and involved his moral conduct; the parish was 
divided, and there were those who threatened to leave the 
Church if he did not officiate. The Bishop of London, how- 
ever, decided against Philipps; and the trouble gradually 
subsided. 

The Reverend Mr. Humphreys notified the Society, 
October 3rd, 1715, that his Church at Chester was in a 
flourishing condition; still the three missionaries—Ross, 
Clubb (who was then alive), and himself—were not sufficient 
to take care of the large and growing province, where they 
were obliged to divide themselves amongst eleven or twelve 
congregations. He had a fine congregation at Chichester, 
also, where the people had built a convenient chapel since 
the summer; and he preached once a month at Concord, at 
which place the people expected to build in the summer. He 
and the Reverend Mr. Ross had a congregation at a town- 
ship called Marlborough, thirty miles away; and had 


6 Charles F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G. (London, 1901), p. 35. 
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preached at St. John’s, eight miles distant, to a fine congrega- 
tion which Mr. Ross had lately rescued out of the hands of 
the Presbyterians. The Reverend Mr. Evans, on his return 
to Philadelphia, offered to officiate every week at Radnor 
and Oxford—that is, on Tuesdays and Thursdays; the 
people there were accustomed to attend services on the week- 
days.“ This appointment evidently did not interfere with his 
Christ Church ministry; in the vestry minutes he is still 
referred to as rector. 

The Church suffered greatly from the want of missionaries, 
as we have seen; and the death of Mr. Clubb was a sad 
blow. On the 4th of August, 1716, Mr Humphreys wrote 
the Society from Chester, that there were only two mis- 
sionaries in the province, although the Reverend John 
Talbot of New Jersey was in charge of Christ Church. 
(Talbot had taken Philipps’ place, prior to Mr. Evans’ 
return). Because of this shortage, said Humphreys, 

. . . It must be believed we have employment enough, and did we not 
painfully exert ourselves beyond our proper mission, we should soon see 
this Church in the wilderness over run with heresie and Schism. ... 

Sir, Our enemies here are mighty in number, subtle and diligent to 
propagate their Heterodoxys, and you may be sure take advantage of the 
present deplorable circumstances of the Church and how easily are poor 
simple people destitute of teachers imposed upon and seduced by crafty 
smooth tongued deceivers. Great are the murmurings of these naked 
Congregations against the Venerable Society for their neglecting to send 
them Missionaries, and all our arguments wont prevent their com- 
plaints which proceed from the bitterness of their Souls; and this is it 
which renders many of them flexible to hear any Dissenter that offers 
himself unto them, which is frequently done when we are at too great a 


distance to prevent it. So that great is the danger of loosing multitudes 
of those poor people.®™ 


The words of the Reverend George Ross, of New Castle— 
the other missionary at work in the province—corroborate 
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the statements of Mr. Humphreys. Mr. Ross stated in his 
letter to the Society, August 28th, 1716: 


There are so many places in the province of Pensylvania, and terri- 
tories, that want your ministry of the word, and so few Missionaries to 
supply them (and now fewer than ever) that except the honourable 
Society will please to send us help, we who endure so long the heat of the 
day must needs give out, while we are spent so much in journeying often, 
& traveling far from our several places of residence and habitation. 

’Tis really wonderful to consider how the church prevails, even where 
it is most opposed. There is a congregation of Christians lately sprung 
up in one of the darkest corners of Pensylvania where Quakerism seemed 
to be out of all danger from the Priests. Friends are now convinced of 
their mistake for Priest Humphreys & Priest Bosse [Ross] entered their 
borders and wounded the beast by preaching Christ and the resurrection. 

But though we and the Quakers do thus widely differ, yet tis observea- 
ble that when any of them do leave their own way, and become Chris- 
tians they generally make their application to your missionarys for 
Baptism, instead of going to dissenting teachers, who tho’ ten to one of 
us do not convert one Quaker to ten that come over to the church.® 


The Reverend John Talbot sent a distressing account of 
conditions (December 5th, 1716). He had at different times 
served all the churches in the province; now Oxford and 
Radnor were destitute of ministers. Stipends were insufh- 
cient; he had received only twelve pounds in twelve months 
from some good people of Philadelphia, but the vestry which 
Mr. Philipps left behind would do nothing. Were it not for 
some few perquisites, nobody could live. Where there had 
been Christian governors, as in Virginia and Maryland, the 
Church was well established; this was due to Colonel Francis 
Nicholson, ‘““Who has done more for the Propagating the 
Gospel of Christ and his Church in this vast howling Wilder- 
ness, then all the Governours that Ever [came] to these 
Dominions.” The missionaries suffered from poverty; their 
families were left neglected. These things would be relieved 
by a good overseer—a bishop. 


Let not the Ungodly Quakers tryumph and say agen that the Society 
instead of Propagating, they did but Scandalize the Gospel... . In- 
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iquity does abound and the Love of many waxes Cold and Charity dys 
at home how can She go abroad. . . . People will be forced to turn 
Papists here in a little time to be of some Religion, the Presbyterians are 
very busye in sowing Fears and Preaching their damnable Doctrine of 
Predestination and Reprobation that they cause some to despair and 
Others to turn Quakers. They Ordain their Pretended Elders in all 
places and if their Orders be good why may not we do the same.” 


The missionaries were not the only ones who blamed the 
Quakers for their difficulties. We find Colonel Gookin 
writing to the Secretary of the S. P. G. (January 7th, 1717), 
as follows: 

The Quakers seeing the Church party increase notwithstanding the 
late unhappy divisions in it, which they very artfully and industriously 
improved and finding I would not fall in with their measures have 
laboured for three or four years to get me out. They have made several 
false and frivolous compiaints against me to Mr. Penn but hitherto in 
vain. They stopt all my letters both on this and that side the water for 
above a year and a half and then gave Mr. Penn such assurance that I 
was dead, that several of the eminent Quakers in London had ye pm 
a meeting in order to recommend another which had been done had not 


my brother in law Mr. Richard Birmingham arrived with my Letters to 
Mr. Penn. 


Indeed, one of his enemies had sworn “‘that if he could not 
otherwise remove [him], he would starve [him] out, which he 
has almost affected for the Assembly promised (him) six 
hundred pounds a year but have not given a penny this two 
years,’’8 

In a letter a few weeks later (March 16th, 1717), Colonel 
Gookin spoke of the hardships of the Church in the province; 
Chester alone was provided for. No allowance was made by 
the assemblies for the missionaries, because of the preponder- 
ance of the Quakers. Nine of the twelve members of his 
Council were Quakers; the magistrates were divided in the 
same proportion; and in the Assembly, there were twenty- 
three Quakers to only three churchmen. He hoped that the 
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vestries of the vacant churches would address the Bishop of 
London and the Society, since all his endeavours had been in 
vain.” 

Soon afterwards, Gookin was recalled. The first years of 
his administration had been smooth; but he had become 
involved in controversy. He had complained of his salary, 
and insisted on the illegality of affirmation to the grave dis- 
pleasure of the Quakers. Sir William Keith was appointed 
governor in his place; he was the last governor commissioned 
by William Penn. Governor Keith made a favourable 
impression on the clergy from the outset. Shortly after he 
arrived, they joined in an “humble address” to him, express- 
ing their gratitude for his good will to the Church. 


The special Nottice you have been pleased to take of us upon all 
occasions, the Respect and tenderness wherewith we have been att all 
times treated by you, the restoreing us to that priviledge whereof we 
were lately deprived, the having Marriage Licenses directed to us Ex- 
clusive of all Others, In Short your firm and steady adherence to the 
Church of England in every respect and your readiness to Assist and 
Support her Ministry, are such strong Endearments to us of your Person 
and Goverment... 


that he earned their wishes of health and prosperity.” 

Governor Keith was in turn pleased with the clergy; and 
he wrote a letter to the Society, commending them, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1717. He found them industrious and men of ex- 
cellent character. But they were unable to attend to the vast 
field. 


The Duty here daily increases at such a rate, and the Laborers are so 
few that without your pious and immediate Care to relieve and supply 
this languishing but valuable little Branch of the church, all our en- 
deavours will be to no purpose in a place so much over run with Sectaries 
of all kinds, that it certainly requires a much greater proportion both of 
men and parts than any other place in America to support the Commu- 
nion we have, and to make the best use of the opportunities given for 
enlarging the same.” 
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On the 15th of February, 1718, Evans resigned from Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, to take a living in Maryland. He 
said that his “age and other infirmities rendered him very 
incapable of discharging his cure in such manner as the same 
ought to be discharged. He died shortly after his removal.” 
He had worked conscientiously and well; and Christ Church 
made strides under his direction. Christ Church had no 
regularly appointed rector for nearly nineteen months, 
though there were supply services during the vacancy. On 
the 4th of September, 1719, the Reverend John Vicary pre- 
sented his license from the Lord Bishop of London to the 
vestry; and for about three years he was rector of the 
Philadelphia parish. Sir William Keith said that he was “a 
very ingenious preacher, & gave a general satisfaction to the 
people in the Exercise of every part of his sacred office. But 
the duty being large and his natural constitution of Body 
being very weak and Consumptive, a certain pevishness of 
temper mixed with a good deal of vanity so increased upon 
him, that in a short time after his arrival he was pleased to 
value himself accordingly upon the influence he had amongst 
the people to turn me out of the Vestry, and altho’... he 
appeared anxious of all opportunity to affront me as he 
thought both in and out of the pulpit, yet I took no manner 
of notice there—but punctually went to church every Sun- 
day and also continued my equal contribution every 6 
months toward the minister’s support, and it is an unde- 
niable truth, that Mr. Vicary’s Income while he remained 
here never amounted to less than £300 per annum & often 
considerably more.””* Vicary died in 1723. Governor Keith 
wrote the Bishop of London, April 12th of that year, that for 
eleven months past he had done his best to serve him. “I can 
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truely say Mr. Vicary has all along shew’d a hearty zeal for 
promoting the Honour and Interest of the Church here... .””"* 

On June 2nd, 1718, another petition was sent to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the English Church, pleading for a 
resident bishop. ‘This request came from churchmen of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, and was entitled 
“The representation and humble petition of many of the 
faithful in the communion of the Church of England in North 
America.” It declared, 


That whereas the British colonies and settlements in America have 
now for many years been blessed with the pure and primitive doctrine 
and worship of our mother the Church of England, of which you are 
happily at this day great ornaments and prime rulers; and whereas for 
the want of Episcopacy being settled among us, and that there has never 
been any bishop sent to visit us, our churches remain unconsecrated, our 
children grown up and cannot be confirmed, their sureties under solemn 
engagements and cannot be absolved, and our clergy sometimes under 
doubts and cannot be resolved. But whereas more especially for the 
want of that sacred power which is inherent to your apostolic order, the 
vacancies which daily happen in our ministry cannot be supplied for a 
long time from England, whereby many congregations are not only be- 
come desolate and the light of the gospel therein extinguished, but great 
encouragement is thereby given the sectaries of all sorts, which abound 
and increase among us, and some of them proceeding to what they call 
the power of ordination, the country is filled with fanatical teachers, 
debauching the good inclinations of many poor souls, who are left desti- 
tute of any instruction or ministry. May it therefore please your lord- 
ships in great piety and regard for the government of the church by 
bishops, to think of some means whereby these our sorrowful complaints 
and grievous misfortunes may be heard and redressed. And that Al- 
mighty God may of his infinite mercy inspire your thoughts and assist 
your pious endeavours to accomplish this evidently necessary and reli- 
gious work, is the most earnest and daily prayer... .% 


Oxford was left without ministrations by the resignation of 
the Reverend Mr. Evans; and on the 25th of June, 1718, the 
congregation of that mission addressed the S. P. G., desiring 
“a faithfull Shepheard a Paul or Appollos in this our great 
Necessity, to plant, and to Water & to feed us with the 
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Sincere milk of the pure word.” By the lack of Sunday 
services, “our Enemies the Dissenters mock at us and whett 
their tongues like swords and bend their bows to shoot their 
Arrows even bitter Words.” While a minister visited them 
once in a fortnight, the members were so scattered that some 
of them lived from eight to ten miles away.”® The Reverend 
Mr. Humphreys, who still ministered at Chester and sur- 
rounding places, supplied Radnor and Oxford after Mr. 
Evans’ departure, although the former was twenty miles 
away from his home and the other twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant; this work he did without pay.” He wrote the Society, 
November 30th, 1719, that he had declined an excellent 
offer—f£250 a year—from the Governor of Maryland, 
because he could not prevail upon himself to leave “this 
miserable People to the mercy of the spirit which actuates 
the Quakers, one sure suggestion whereof is, among others 
pernicious to Religion, That the priests shall have no 
Revenue. However I submit to the Good Providence of God; 
which orders things so much to my Temporal Disadvantage, 
my hope in Christ, being in another life. . . . The worst 
circumstances that can befal me shall be no occasion of the 
Neglect of my duty.” He had neither received nor asked 
compensation for attending the Welsh congregation at 
Radnor; “indeed all the congregation to whom I have at any 
time administed holy things have resolved that I have the 
Glory of doing all for them Gratis.”” But he begged that the 
Society would not withdraw their allowance to the school- 
master. “If they do I am certain our Youth will loose all 
Christian Knowledge and Instruction, and will be extremely 
prejudicial to the Church.’ 

The Reverend Robert Weyman took charge of Oxford and 
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Radnor in December, 1719. On week-days he visited various 
settlements destitute of a regular ministry. He went to 
Conestego (forty miles away from Radnor), and White 
Marsh, where the people had erected “‘a goodly stone build- 
ing.”’ His was an industrious and sincere ministry; and there 
was a continual accession of members. Nine years later, 
Weyman was transferred to Burlington, New Jersey.” 

The Pennsylvania clergymen found help in mutual as- 
sociation. George Ross, John Vicary, John Humphreys, and 
Robert Weyman joined in a letter to the S. P. G., in 1719, 
in which they said: 

We at stated times meet together, to advise and direct one another, 
which is always done with discreet freedom & gravity & our conversation 
is managed with the greatest intimacy and affection. To make our meet- 
ings useful to the people, one of our number preaches a sermon suitable 
to the occasion, by which method of proceeding our churches are edified, 
& we are examples of brotherly love & unity. 

In the same communication, they reminded the Society “‘of 
the deplorable state of several Churches, within this govern- 
ment, which were once filled with considerable numbers of 
Communicants whose early zeal led them, tho’ poor to erect 
decent structures for the publick worship of God & some of 
them to build commodious houses for the reception of their 
ministers but their long vacancy by the death of some mis- 
sionaries & the removal of others has we fear given too great 
opportunities to the adversaries of our church, to pervert 
& mislead many of them. The abovementioned are the 
Churches in Bucks, Kent and Sussex Counties. We have 
done the utmost we could in our circumstances to keep those 
congregations together by dividing the care of them among 
ourselves & visiting them sometimes, on week days for the 
baptizing their children, & instructing their youth, but their 
great distance from us renders their service very difficult.” 
They urged the sending of pastors. The Swedish missionaries, 
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Andreas Hesselius and Abraham Leidenius, were especially 
praised for their assistance.® 

The Society responded by notifying Mr. Hesselius (May 
8th, 1721) that a representation of his good services in “‘read- 
ing prayers and preaching in the several vacant churches in 
Pennsylvania” had been received; and that £10 a year would 
be allowed him, “‘in case you perform Divine service and 
preach in the English language in the several vacant churches 
in Pennsylvania, at least twenty times in one year, and trans- 
mit over hither, proper certificates thereof.’’*! 

In August, 1720, the vestry of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, resolved to enlarge the church. A tower was to be 
built, and a set of bells purchased. ‘This was the first step 
towards erecting the present edifice.”’*? The school in that 
city was being taught by Mr. William Skinner, who found it 
difficult to maintain himself on the scanty receipts; the 
church people were poor and unable to contribute much, 
while the Quakers, who were in better circumstances, had 
their own teachers.* It was in May, 1722, that the Reverend 
William Harrison, who was in temporary charge of Christ 
Church during the illness of Mr. Vicary, reported that “a 
very regular congregation,” numbering nearly a hundred 
and fifty communicants, attended Christ Church; and that 
he was well treated there. ‘’I ... do firmly believe it has 
been by mismanagement that Gentlemen have been no better 
treated formerly.’’* 

After the death of the Reverend Mr. Vicary (1723), Christ 
Church was filled by the Reverend John Urmstone, who 
proved to be a man of disreputable character. His conduct 


® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 122-4. 

8 Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) Church (Papers Hist. Soc. Del., vol 9), p. 264. 
8 Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 13. 

&S. P. G. Series A, vol. 14, pp. 103-4 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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was described by Peter Evans, one of the vestrymen, as “not 
proper to be mentioned or allowed in any sober society.” 
Urmstone had no license to officiate from the proper ecclesi- 
astical authority; and the bad reputation which he had 
earned in North Carolina, the scene of his previous labors, 
followed him. Nevertheless, he built up a certain following; 
and it was difficult to get rid of him. Though the vestry 
refused to support him, it was necessary to bribe him before 
he consented to leave. He removed from Pennsylvania to 
Maryland, where his drunkenness caused him to be de- 
prived by the Commissary of the Bishop of London; but he 
persisted in making trouble. 

The neighbouring clergymen tendered their services to the 
Philadelphia vestry, after Mr. Urmstone’s dismissal; and 
the Reverend John Talbot, of Burlington, New Jersey, con- 
sented to remain in charge of Christ Church until another 
minister arrived. Talbot was a man of spotless life and high 
standing; he had accompanied the Reverend George Keith 
on his journey of inspection more than twenty years before, 
and his influence was felt throughout the middle colonies. 
He had been the leading spirit in the effort to obtain resident 
bishops for America, and it was largely at his instance that 
addresses had been sent to the ecclesiastical heads in the 
mother country urging such appointment. His sturdy cham- 
pionship of the rights of the clergy and the privileges of the 
Church had brought him into clash with the colonial gover- 
nors at various times; and he had been subjected to the 
charge of disloyalty and accused of sympathizing with the 
dispossessed Stuart line and opposing the present govern- 
ment. Talbot emphatically disclaimed all Jacobite allegiance, 
but the colonial governors reiterated their charges. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Talbot was an energetic, 


® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 141; see also John Fulton’s monograph, 
in Perry, American Episcopal Church, vol. 1, p. 551. 
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persevering and sincere priest of the Church and an honest, 
conscientious man. 

Talbot had not sought the supply work at Philadelphia; 
he had gone to the city for medical treatment, and was re- 
cuperating when he was asked to fill the vacancy. Urmstone 
resented the way in which he had been treated, notwith- 
standing Talbot’s integrity; and he proceeded to undermine 
his successor’s position. He accused Talbot of causing him 
to be turned out, so as to make a place for himself; and he 
charged him with having refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the King, and omitting or garbling the prayers for 
the royal family. He wrote Dr. Thomas Bray, who was then 
in England, and declared that he (Urmstone) was being 
persecuted by a malicious and unscrupulous Jacobite. In 
June, 1724, he asserted that Talbot was in bishop’s orders.* 


I was not sorry for my removal from so precarious & slavish a place, 
where they require 2 sermons every Lord’s day, Prayers all the week, & 
Homilies on Festivals, besides abundance of Funerals, Christenings at 
home, & sick to be visited; no settled salary, the church wardens go from 
house to house every 6 months, every one gives what he pleases.” 


An anonymous letter was written to Dr. Bray from Cecil 
county, Maryland, on the 29th of July, 1724, complaining 
of Talbot’s disaffection to the present government.® It was 
in all probability written by Urmstone. In August, the 
Reverend Jacob Henderson, of Maryland, evidently acting 
on information given him by Urmstone, wrote that “Mr. 
Talbot, minister of Burlington, returned from England about 
2 years ago in Episcopal orders, though his orders till now of 
late have been kept up as a great secret.’®® The same month, 
Governor Burnet reported that Talbot “had the folly to 


% John Fulton’s monograph, in Perry, American Episcopal Church, vol. 1, pp. 551-2. 
8? Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, pp. 236-7. 
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confess to some who have published it, that he is a Bishop.’ 
“Henderson and Burnet were evidently repeating Urm- 
ston’s slander, so that Urmston alone is absolutely the only 
contemporary witness to prove that Talbot ever pretended 
to be, or ever admitted that he was, a bishop by non-juror 
consecration,” said the Reverend John Fulton, who made a 
careful study of the alleged consecration of John Talbot and 
Robert Welton. Recently evidence has come to light which 
establishes the fact that these two men did receive episcopal 
ordination at the hands of the Non-Jurors in a reasonably 
satisfactory manner; but there is no certainty that either 
individual exercised his episcopal functions in America." 


Talbot returned to his New Jersey field after a short stay 
in Philadelphia; then the vestry called Dr. Welton, who was 
in the city, to take charge of Christ Church and prevent the 
dwindling of the congregation. No minister had been li- 
censed or sent from England; and the parish must have 
suffered for want of regular ministrations. Robert Welton 
was a man of well-known Jacobite sympathies. He had held 
preferment in the English Church as rector of the important 
and populous parish of St. Mary’s, White-chapel; but, 
having become unpopular because of his political activities, 
he had been deprived of his living. He thereupon became the 
minister of a congregation of Non-Jurors, and thus united 
with their sect. Disruptions occurred among the Non- 
Jurors; and each of the contending factions proceeded to con- 
tinue its succession of bishops. Ralph Taylor, D.D., who 
had been consecrated by three bishops representing one of 
the aforesaid factions, took it upon himself to consecrate, 
alone and contrary to the advice of his colleagues, the 


® Hills, History of the Church in Burlington, p. 188. 


"Henry Broxap, The Later Non-Jurors (Cambridge University Press, 1924). This 
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Reverend Dr. Welton; and he and Welton consecrated 
Talbot, who was in Great Britain at that time.” 

Talbot returned to New Jersey, and supplied the Phila- 
delphia parish after Urmstone’s dismissal. Dr. Welton 
arrived in the city in June, or July, 1724. On the 29th of 
September, of the same year, Urmstone addressed the Bishop 
of London: 

Mr. Talbot did me no diskindness in causing me to be turned out of 
Philadelphia to make room for himself. He convened all the Clergy to 
meet, put on his robes & demanded Episcopal obedience from them. One 
wiser than the rest refused, acquainted the Governour with the ill conse- 
quences thereof, the danger he would run of losing his Government, 
whereupon the Governour ordered the Church to be shut up... . He is 
succeeded by Dr. Welton who makes a great noise amongst them by 
reason of his sufferings. He has bought with him to the value of £300 
Sterling in Guns & fishing tackle, with divers printed copies of his famous 
Altar-piece at White chapel; he has added a scroll with words proceeding 
out of the mouth of the Bishop of Peterborough, to the effect as I am 
told, “I am not he that betrayed Christ tho’ as ready to do it as ever 
Judas was.” I met him since on the streets, but had no further con- 
versation with him. 

On the 24th of July, Sir William Keith, who had evidently 
been informed of Welton’s past record, wrote the Bishop of 
London that “‘some of these nonjuring Clergymen pretend 
to the authority and office of Bishops in the Church which 
however they do not own and I believe will not dare to 
practice for I have publicly declared my resolution to prose- 
cute with effect all those who either in doctrine or conver- 
sation shall attempt to debauch any of the people with 
schismatical disloyal principles of that nature.” But Peter 
Evans replied to Governor Keith; and, as a member of the 
vestry, recited the circumstances of the calling of Dr. Welton 
to serve Christ Church. In his letter to the Bishop of London 
he said that Welton arrived in Philadelphia, “a stranger 
and his coming altogether unknown to every one of them.” 
® Broxap, p. 88. 
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The circumstances of the church there being not a little melancholly 
at that time for that being destitute of a minister, no Divine service 
had been performed there for some months before & a numerous congre- 
gation which if kept together were not only able but willing to raise a 
handsome support for a missionary which was daily expected from your 
Lordship. 

But the Church Doors being shut it was evident the congregation 
would soon dwindle & be captivated among the many Dissenting 
Teachers in that growing city & render them unable to perform their 
promises to your Lordship. To prevent which inconvenience several 
members of the Vestry met & being well assured by some persons of the 
Doctor’s acquaintance that he was an Orthodox minister & it appearing 
by several English printed News Papers that the Doctor had then lately 
taken the oaths & conformed to the Government, but had been deprived 
of his Living, several members of the Vestry asked the Doctor to officiate 
until such time as they were favoured with a missionary from your Lord- 
ship which he readily granted and the church Doors were opened & for 
that reason & from the character of the Doctor’s preaching the congrega- 
tion resorted to hear him. 

Your memorialist hopes your Lordship will be induced to believe their 
zeal for the Church (and not for any mistaken principles of the Doctor’s) 
was the true cause of their frequenting the f owe, Your memorialist 
from his knowledge & acquaintance with the people there for 22 years 
past does believe it a piece of injustice to insinuate them as disaffected 
to His Majesty. 


As to Governor Keith’s accusation of disloyalty, Evans 
said: “Sir Wm Keith has not been so happy in his conduct 
or sincere in his relations, as to acquire undoubted credit”; 
and he quoted excerpts from the proceedings of the House of 
Lords, in 1703, imputing to Keith “‘prevarication and be- 
haviour unworthy of her Majesty’s mercy.” He stated that 
Keith had for some years been elected a member of the 
vestry; “but taking upon him to overrule them & entirely 
depriving them of the freedom justly due he was left out of 
the Vestry in the time of Mr. Vicary ... & from that time 
seemed displeased with the Vestry & withdrew his subscrip- 
tion from Mr. Vicary.”” As to Urmstone’s accusations, Evans 
said: “It is true Mr. Urmston did serve the church at Phila- 
delphia but was not sent from your Lordship or your 
Predecessors. But the misfortune that drove him from 
Carolina & other places still attended him.’ 

® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 139-42. 
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Dr. Welton’s political background and his undeniable 
identification with a religious group at odds with the present 
government made him persona non grata with both Church 
and State. He could not continue to serve the principal 
Church of one of the most important cities of America. The 
order for his recall arrived in January, 1726; and it was 
served by Governor Keith. He left before spring, and 
appears to have died the same year in Portugal. The follow- 
ing extract from the Religuiae Hernianae, vol. 2, p. 257, is 


significant: 
Lisborn, Aug. 31, 1726, N. S. 

One Wilton, a non-juring clergyman, who some time ago arrived here 
from Philadelphia, died of a dropsy, refusing to commune with the Eng- 
lish clergyman. 

After his death among his things were found an episcopal seal which he 
had made use of in Pensilvania, whereas, he assumed & exercised privily 
& by stealth the character & functions of a Bishop. This coming to the 
knowledge of the Privy Council he was ordered home but came to 
Portugal. 

N.B. [by Hearne] This is the famous Dr. Welton minister at White 
Chappel, who suffered much for his honesty [Jacobitism] & was, it seems, 
a Bishop, & is now removed from the malice of all his enemies. 


Thus ended an interesting episode. The facts in outline 
may be stated, to bring out of the confusion of the corre- 
spondence and controversy a clear picture. After the death 
of Mr. Vicary, the Reverend Mr. Urmstone supplied the 
vacant parish, until his unseemly reputation forced his 
dismissal. For a short time, the Reverend Mr. Talbot held 
services there. It was represented from time to time to the 
Bishop of London that the Church was in need of a regular 
minister, but none was sent. Dr. Welton arrived in Phila- 
delphia, and the vestry employed him to fill the vacancy. 
But both he and Talbot were suspected of disloyalty to the 
established government, and their consecration by an out- 
lawed religious body gave their opponents just the handle 
that they desired. Talbot was dismissed from the service of 
the S. P.G., and Welton was officially recalled from the 
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province. Both were men of ability and character; but they 
lived in a day when the Church was regarded as auxiliary 
to the State, and independent political ideas might provoke 
displeasure and punishment. 

While affairs in Philadelphia were in such unrest, the 
Church in other Parts of the province was not without its 
problems. In 1724, the clergymen of Pennsylvania reported 
that “‘the Church has no Revenue in this Colony; the Clergy 
subsisting entirely on the Bounty of the Honourable Soci- 
ety. ... Meat and drink bear much the same price here as 
in London, but as for apparel for ourselves & Families which 
by reason of our mean circumstances we are obliged to 
purchase in this Country at a very extravagant rate because 
transported from England, it consumes the greatest part of 
our Salaries.”” There was need of larger stipends; “Our 
Incomes here being less, and all European Goods much 
dearer, than in any other Colony in the Plantations.” 

The books of the Society show that in July, 1724, there 
was a considerable handicap. The Pennsylvania Assembly 
made no provision for the Church. Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, was said to possess a handsome parsonage; but the 
minister was maintained by voluntary contributions. There 
was an allowance from the Crown of fifty pounds a year, 
which, “‘if it can be recovered . . . will make it a comfortable 
living.” Thirty pounds’ allowance for a schoolmaster would 
be “fa handsome subsistence.”” Chester county contained 
three churches—Chichester, Chester, and Concord; but all 
were in charge of a single minister. Mr. Humphreys. Oxford 
had no glebe or parsonage. The people had promised to 
purchase the same, and eighty pounds had been left for that 
purpose. The Reverend Mr. Weyman supplied the Welsh 
congregation at Radnor, in addition to his work at Oxford. 
“The Churches at Bristol, Perquihomen, and another new 
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Church lately built in this Province, being but small congre- 
gations, are supplied by the neighbouring clergy, and the 
ministers of the Swedish congregations there, for which 
they receive some small allowance from the Society.” 

After Doctor Welton’s departure, the Reverend Mr. 
Weyman supplied Christ Church. It was not until Septem- 
ber, 1726, that the new rector arrived. For three years, there 
had been no minister duly appointed by the ecclesiastical 
head and licensed to serve that important post. The vestry 
had resorted to certain expedients in order to hold the con- 
gregation together, but with unfortunate consequences. The 
Reverend Archibald Cummings, who at length appeared 
with the proper credentials, proved a worthy and capable 
minister; and served the parish fifteen years. 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Cummings informed the Bishop 
of London that he had been kindly received, and hoped to 
cancel the bad impression which Dr. Welton had left. He had 
been importuned by the people of Burlington to say a good 
word in behalf of the Reverend Mr. Talbot, who was in 
disfavour with the Society. 


They made me promise to mention him, otherwise I would not presume 
to do it. He is universally beloved, even by the Dissenters here, and has 
done a great deal of good. Welton and he differed and broke off corre- 
spondence, by reason of the rash chimerical projects of the former long 
before the Government took notice of them. If he were connived at and 
could be assisted by the Society (for I am told the old man’s circum- 
stances are very mean), he promises by his friends to be peaceable and 
easy, and to do all the good he can for the future.” 


On the 15th of December, 1726, Cummings complained to 
the Bishop of London of the insufficient subsistence which 
he received—small and precarious. There were no fees for 
christenings. Marriage licenses were issued by the governor 
to the Swedish missionary, the Presbyterians, and the 
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Dissenters. He contended that the governor had no legal 
right to grant such licenses.” 

The vestry of Christ Church decided, April 15th, 1727, 
that the building was too small, and that an addition of 
thirty-three feet should be made to the west end, and a 
foundation laid for a tower and steeple. On the 27th of April, 
the present Christ Church was begun, under the Reverend 
Mr. Cummings. The building was made possible by two 
lotteries: the Philadelphia Steeple Lottery, drawn in 1753, 
paid for the steeple, which cost £2100. The edifice was 
designed by Dr. John Kearsley, an eminent physician who 
directed its building; Robert Smith was the carpenter. The 
cornerstone was laid amid impressive ceremonies, the leading 
men of the province and the city taking part (April 27th, 
1727). The addition, which the vestry resolved to erect in 
1727 was not completed till 1731; the eastern end was prob- 
ably begun in 1735. The present church was finished in 
1744; the steeple was finished about 1755, or 1756.'” 

In May, 1728, the Reverend Mr. Weyman undertook a 
voyage to Great Britain, to get the assistance of the Bishop 
of London and the S. P.G. in the procurement of proper 
missionaries. He carried with him the endorsement of the 
rector, wardens, and vestrymen of Christ Church, who 
declared that for eight years past Mr. Weyman had “with 
pious Zeal and Diligence Exercused his Pastoral Care not 
only over [the Oxford] Church but with indefatigable Labour 
and, through the various intemperate Seasons of the Year 
here, Supply’d to the utmost of his abilities the many 
Churches widely dispers’d, but destitute of Ministers in this 
province with Success and Approbation.”™™ 

Weyman reported to the Society (August 3rd, 1728), soon 
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after his arrival in London, that on his first appearance in 
the new world, in the mission to Oxford and Radnor, he 
found “‘a general disposition in the People of that Country to 
receive the Christian Faith, and to hear the glad tidings of 
Salvation notwithstanding the prejudices that they had been 
brought up in against the Church of England, and the 
Preachers of her Doctrine by their several Teachers amongst 
the Dissenters of all sects & sizes that swarm in that province, 
and use a great deal of Industry to gain Votaries to their 
several Persuasions.” 


Of all the sectaries the Quakers are the most numerous & do chiefly 
prevail by making a considerable figure in, and having in their hands a 
great ascendancy over the helm of Government; which was Originally 
calculated and contriv’d by the Proprietor Wm Penn, not so much, as I 
take it, for the ease of consciences that were or are truly scrupulous, and 
the general benefit of mankind with respect to the undisturbed freedom 
and enjoyment of their Civil privileges and Religious liberties, as for the 
laying a foundation for the furtherance and advancement of a Particular 
Interest and Faction, of which . .. their corrupt tenets are like the 
Leprosie of a spreading nature, and do too much infect the Poor People 
far & near throughout that Colony; which must be ascribed Partly to 
those false colors they disingeniously paint those who differ with them, 
in, and the worldly advantages that a convert of theirs is especially 
entitled to; and partly to the great want of Orthodox Ministers to Instruct 
them in the principles of the Christian Religion and to warn them against 
the errors of those deceivers. 


Weyman drew a contrast between the small number of 
Anglican ministers in Pennsylvania and “the crowd of 
speakers in their meetings & conventicles in every part and 
corner of the Country that is Inhabited; who make it their 
business to run from House to House with lies to delude silly 
people and to take them Captive at their wills.” The few- 
ness of ministers had compelled him to extend his work 
beyond his line; he had travelled from place to place, “to 
keep the People stedfast in the faith, and to dispense the 
word & Sacraments to them. ... And they are very In- 
clinable and fond to embrace the Doctrine, Liturgy & Disci- 
pline of the Church of England which gains ground every 
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where, and in every place, where the Minister of our Church 
reside and officiate particularly at Oxon and Radnor.” 
Concerning the negro slaves, Weyman said that due care 
was not taken for their instruction. He had often pressed the 
necessity and duty of it upon their masters and offered his 
services in teaching them and preparing them for baptism, 
without results. 

On the 12th of March, 1729, the Reverend Richard Back- 
house, who had just gone to Chester as missionary, wrote 
the S. P. G. that many former Church of England men had 
gone to the Quakers for lack of a missionary among them, 
and some had lost all sense of religion. The congregations 
were thin. Mr. Backhouse preached two Sundays a month 
at Chester, one at Marcus Hook, and one at Concord. “*The 
Youth about Chester is mightely benighted—in Ignorance. 
They are quite Strangers to the fundamentals of Religion, 
many of which can’t repeat the Lord’s Prayer, nor the 
Creed, which makes the burthen Incumbent upon me, a 
great deal heavier than otherwise it would be. ”Tis True the 
negligence of their Parents is to be blamed. But tho their 
Parents are careless in instructing their children themselves, 
Yet they would be glad if they had a Catechist or School 
Master to send them to.”” Mr. Backhouse had been back in 
the country seventy miles, “‘at one part of Conastogoe, near 
the Place where Mr. Weyman used to go to; I stayed four 
days with them and preach’d twice. About Thirty-six miles 
back from Chester in the Road to Conastogoe the Inhabi- 
tants are Building a Church at which (at their request), I 
design, God willing, to preach once a month. ... I’ve bap- 
tized most of Thirty Children since I arrived at Chester, and 
by God’s Assistance have gained to the Church a great deal 
of Dissenters from some of which the Presbyterian Minister 
has hitherto receiv’d a great deal of his maintainance.’ 


1 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 162-5. 
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On the 14th of May, 1730, Mr. Backhouse wrote an en- 
couraging letter regarding the churches under his care. He 
was baptising many adults as well as infants; and the num- 
bers of communicants were increasing. His health, however, 
was not of the best; he felt that his sickness was “brought 
upon me chiefly through the multiplicity of business, my con- 
gregations lying so wide, some part or other of which I’m 
almost always under a necessity to visit, which is the greatest 
fatigue in life besides being ever compelled by the frequent 
and earnest solicitations of a people towards Conostogoe. | 
Preach forty miles back one Tuesday in every 4 weeks where 
I’ve really a large congregation & above 40 communicants.” 
Many immigrants arrived from Ireland during the last 
summer, and thousands settled back in and about Con- 
ostogoe; this made his congregation there quite numerous. 


I can’t tell you but with grief and anxiety of mind that (notwithstand- 
ing the Quakers’ liberal indulgencies) we live in a Government which is a 
step mother to our Church, who can’t rest contented only with taking 
away our properties and perquisites and giving them to others, But now 
has struck even at constitution itself by making an Act which not only 
prohibits us to publish but to marry lawfully according to the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England without the license of Parents, Guardians, 
Tutors, Masters, &c., first had and obtained in writing under hand upon 
the penalty of £50. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel supported 
several schoolmasters in Pennsylvania during the colonial 
period. One of them, Rowland Jones, was in Chester at this 
time, having formerly served at Radnor. He had moved 
from the former place because of the lack of support from his 
patrons; later he taught on Long Island. In a letter written 
to the Society, June 17th, 1730, he described his system of 
teaching. 


I endeavour (for beginners), to get Primmers well furnished with 
sylables, vizt, from one to 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8. I take them several times 
over them till they are perfect by way of repeating according as I find 
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occasion and then to some place forward according to their capacity and 
commonly every two or three leaves, I make them repeat calles 20r 3 
times over, and when they get the Primer pretty well I serve them so in 
the Psalter and we have some Psalters with the proverbs in at the latter 
end. I give them that to learn the which I take to be very agreeable and 
still follow repititions till I find they are masters of such places. Then I 
move them, into such places as I judge they are fit for either in the new or 
old Testament and as I find they advance I move them not regarding 
the beginning nor ending of the Bible but moving them where I think 
they may have benefit by. So making of them perfect in their vowels, 
consonants and dipthongs, and when they go on their reading clean 
without any noising, singing or stumbling, with deliberate way, then I set 
them to begin the Bible in order to go throughout. And when I begin 
writers I follow them in the letters till they come to cut pretty clean 
letters and then to one syllable and so to 2, 3, 4 and to the longest words 
and when they join handsomely I give them some sweet pleasing verses, 
some perhaps on their business, some in behaviour, some on their duty 
to Parents, &c.; of such I seldom want them at command and when they 
come to manage double copies readily I give them some delightful sen- 
tences or Proverbs or some place in the Psalms or any part of the Bible 
as they are of forwardness and also to their fancies that may be for their 
benefit. And when I set them to cyphering I keep them to my old fancy 
of repeating and shall go over every Rule till they are in a case to move 
forward and so on. And I find no way that goes beyond that way of 
repeating both in spelling, reading, writing and cyphering. ...I also 
give them tasks (when able) to learn out of Books according to their 
ability....I put them to spell twice per week and likewise to catechism 
and likewise I catechise every Saturday and often on Thursdays. Some 
times I set them to sing Psalms also other exercises I put them to. 


Some of the Quakers allowed Mr. Jones to teach their 
children the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments; and some of the dissenting children learned the 
Catechism by heart. One girl memorised the entire gospel of 
Saint John. Because of his influence, numbers of people were 
attracted to the English Church. 

The Reverend Alexander Howie was stationed at White- 
marsh from 1731 to 1741; and for awhile he held services at 
Perquihoma and Oxford. On the 2oth of July, 1732, he 
reported to the Society that the congregation of Perquihoma 
had increased greatly. 


18 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 168-70. 
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At the entrance upon my ministry in this place the numbers of my 

hearers were very small but for some time past they have enlarged very 
considerably & continue so to do by a daily coming over of Roman 
Catholicks, Anabaptists, & Quakers, which last I have taken strict 
care to instruct in principles of religion before I baptised them or ad- 
mitted them to the Lord’s supper. 
The people at Whitemarsh in no respect answered the pious 
ends of the Society, he said, “In general they are careless 
livers & quite indifferent about religion, however my utmost 
endeavours both from the pulpit and in private conversation 
shall not be wanting to bring them to a better way of think- 
ing.” He had prevailed with a country schoolmaster to 
instruct their children in the catechism and was hopeful of 
reform. At Perquihoma, he had catechised fifteen boys and 
girls publicly. “‘which is a great many in this wild unpolished 
part of the country where the professors of Christianity are 
so miserably divided & mangled among themselves. Nay, 
the parents are moved with a generous pride in striving to 
make their children outdo one another.” 

Mr. Howie undertook to read prayers and preach toa 
Swedish congregation about thirty miles back in the coun- 
try. ““The Sweedes are a people that should be encouraged 
for upon all occasions they have discovered their good will & 
friendship to the church of England in these parts.” 

In 1732, the Reverend Griffiths Hughes arrived as S. P. G. 
missionary to Radnor and Perquihoma. He was kindly 
received, especially by the Welsh; but found his parishioners 
neglected and ignorant of the fundamentals of religion. He 
made trips far back into the woods, where he preached 
several times under a large tree; the houses were too small 
to accommodate the numbers. In one letter (December 
3rd, 1734), he complained that the greatest inconvenience 
under which he laboured was the scarcity of Welsh books— 
*“‘myself being the only person that officiates in that language 


16 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 178. 
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my best endeavors can bear no proportion to the general 
want of so many thousands of that nation who are scattered 
in this province & daily importune me to supply them with 
Welch books & most of them are both able & willing to 
purchase them.” Hughes resigned in 1736.1" There were 
complaints that he neglected his duties. 

The Reverend Mr. Backhouse sent in rather encouraging 
reports. His hearers at Chester and Concord were “such 
Proficients in Christianity that . . . their lives adorn their 
profession & when ever the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is communicated abundance of devout communicants 
receive it.”” He also held services at Marcus Hook and Pe- 
quoa; the latter place involved a journey of forty miles, 
and it was hard for him. Still the congregation proved so 
earnest “that I cannot evade visiting them.” 


Thank God I live as quiet among both these kinds of Dissenters 
(Quakers and Presbyterians] as any clergyman of our communion can 
expect to do as my endeavors to work in them a good opinion of the 
Church of England by fair means & in as easy & persuasive a way as 
possibly I could without moving their choler have had on some of them 
a very good effect.’ 


The Reverend Richard Peters, a native of Liverpool, 
became assistant to Mr. Cummings at Christ Church in 1735. 
He was a very remarkable man, having been bred to the law 
and having a good deal of practical insight. He enjoyed the 
confidence of such men as Benjamin Franklin, and had a 
recognised position in the life of the city apart from his 
ecclesiastical connections. Mr. Cummings asked him to 
help him, because of the pressure of parish duties; later 
he was compelled to assume the entire responsibility, when 
the rector’s health barred him from active work.’ 

A misunderstanding arose between Mr. Peters and the 
rector, which led to the latter’s resignation. Serious charges 

17 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 188-9, 191. 


108 Jbid., pp. 179-80, 181-2, 190. 
109 Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, vol. 5, p. 88. 
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were brought against Mr. Peters; it was alleged that he had 
two living wives, having deserted the first wife and left her 
behind him in London. Mr. Peters stood his ground, and 
refused to admit that there was any basis for the insinuations; 
it would appear from the statements made during the con- 
troversy that his friends attributed the trouble to the 
rector’s jealousy. Peters had made many friends; or, as Mr. 
Cummings expressed it, “by his intriguing Talent, getting 
into all Companies, making One at all diversions & by an 
affected action & gesture in the pulpit, [has] gained upon 
Some men of Sense & on many of the undiscerning Croud, 
at the same time Some among the Sectaries upbraid us for 
having entertained one as our Teacher who (as they Say) 
was forced to fly from Justice.” 'The unpleasantness even 
found its way into the pulpit of Christ Church; and when Mr. 
Peters resigned, the wardens and vestry sent an address to 
the Bishop of London (July 28th, 1737), voicing their 
confidence in him. 


Though your appointment of Mr. Peters has not pleased some few 
among us, yet it is true that during the time he has exercised his minis- 
terial function in this city, he has given great satisfaction in general to 
our congregation, and has been of real serivce to the Church of England; 
to which, by his conduct, both in the pulpit and out of it, he has drawn 
great numbers of the more outstanding Dissenters of all persuasions. 


The controversy threatened to divide the parish. Peters 
wisely made no effort to retain his ministerial position, but 
found employment as secretary in the Land Office; there he 
continued for the next quarter of a century, as the real 
estate agent of the Proprietaries. In 1762, he became rector 
of Christ Church; and filled that office with ability and to the 
general satisfaction of the people until after the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War. 


10 The correspondence in the Peters matter is considerable; much of it is printed in 
Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 521-32. Important letters are: Fulham 
Mss., Pennsylvania, nos. 47, 126, 144, 148, 151, 153, 154, 158, 170 (Library of Congress 
transcript). See Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, pp. 67-9. 
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Bishop Gibson of London wrote the members of Christ 
Church, September 28th, 1737, that he had received letters 
of complaint from former ministers, based on the unkind 
treatment which they had received. He was grieved to find 
that an unhappy breach had been growing among them of 
late. His design in writing was, not to enter into the dispute 
between Messrs. Cummings and Peters, but to exhort all of 
them in the most earnest manner to peace and unity among 
themselves. To this letter, the wardens and vestry replied, 
that they regretted that they had been misrepresented; that, 
although the greatest part of their number were not constant 
in sacramental attendance, yet there was no reason for any 
distinction so that their address would be disregarded. The 
breach of peace and unity ought not to be charged against 
the congregation. “What is past we heartily desire may be 
forgot, on all sides.” They hoped to prevent all difference in 
the future. 

Their letter was a very significant document, as it ex- 
pressed their contention that they should have the right of 
choosing their rector, and not feel compelled to accept the 
selection of the Bishop. They declared their veneration for 
Bishop Gibson; 

[We] shall always take a pleasure in giving your Lordship Testimonies 
of our Obedience, nor have our ministers ever had, and we hope never 
will, have any just Cause to complain of us, either in point of an honour- 
able support, or of a proper deference and affection for the ministerial 
function: But we beg leave to say, That, as we have built our Church our 
Selves, and as we maintain our own Minister without any assistance 
from the Society, or any other persons by our own voluntary Con- 
tributions, we believe both the Laws of our Mother Country and the 
Constitution of the Church, give us the right of Patronage, that is, the 
right of presenting any Minister or Ministers, against whom, there lies 
no legal objection, to your Lordship for your Lycense; we apprehend our 
Minister to be exactly on the same foot, in this respect, as a lecturer in 


the City of London, where the right of electing, and presenting, to the 
Bishop for his Lycense, is in the Congregation, And we humbly hope, that 


4! Hawks Papers, in New York Historical Society, box 5, no. 52. 
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no distinction, shall be made, between our Title, and that of others in 
the same Circumstances, as well because of the many Inconveniences, 
our distance from Your Lordships Residance, would make us liable to, 
were there others, as because we are in great Hopes from the flourishing 
situation of our Trade, and the large encrease of Inhabitants of our per- 
suasion, in the Province, we shall have it in our power, to give a proper 
and suitable Education, to our Children, to enable them to serve as 
Ministers, in which Case, it would be very Natural, to give the Prefer- 
ence, to relatives and persons born and bred among us before others, if 
they are in all other respects equally qualified. ... 

We have at a great Expence carried on and built a large and beautiful 
Church the finishing whereof, will by Your Lordships favour and Coun- 
tenance be happily and easily affected, and will effectually prevent the 
rise of any differences hereafter between the Minister and Congregation." 


In reply to this letter, the Bishop of London wrote, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1738, reminding the vestry that in the course of 
disputes some things are usually said on both sides through 
heat and passion which one would wish had not been uttered. 
*“*A continuance of the disputes among your selves, on which 
side soever the fault had lain, must in a little time have been 
the ruin of that Church.” He was glad to see the disposition 
towards peace. 


I do not remember, that I have ever given occasion, either by word or 
writing, to Suspect that I pretend to any more Rights than that of 
Licensing the person who is to be your Minister, and who cannot regularly 
be received, either in your Government or any other of the Plantations, 
without such License. But I am so far from discouraging the education 
of your own Children for the Ministry, that I have heartily labour’d, 
tho’ without success, to procure a Settlement of two Bishops in the 
Plantations, one for the Continent and the other for the Islands; chiefly 
with a view to make it more easy and less expensive to persons who have 
had their Education there, to be admitted to Holy Orders." 


There had been services at Bristol from time to time. In 
1723, it was reported as one of the vacant churches. A 


church had been built prior to that time."* The Reverend 
William Harrison had visited the congregation; so had other 


12 Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 172 (Library of Congress transcript). 

13 Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 199 (Library of Congress transcript); Dorr, Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, pp. 70-1. 

14 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 136. 
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ministers. From 1735 to 1745, the Reverend William Lind- 
say, itinerant S. P.G. missionary, was in charge. On the 
21st of November, 1738, he wrote the Society from Bristol, 
of the great expense entailed in his long missionary journeys 
and the fatigues which had impaired his constitution. “I 
have three or Four Rivers to Cross which are Sometimes 
very Dangerous, the Expences of horses are dear to me my 
cloaths wears & much abused.” He asked the Society for 
help.“* The following year (September 29th, 1739), he said: 


We are so surrounded by Quakers & Dissenters in the parts where my 
services are employed, that in short I dare not almost insist upon any 
contributions, so many reflections are so ready to be thrown to hinder 
others to join in with us & in fear of losing any of their party’s. There is 
not I believe one missionary, who Labours under my disadvantages. 
The places where I officiate at, are all now fully stocked with professions 
Enough, and tho’ often differing with one another yet unanimously agree- 
ing to oppose the Church and its interests, amusing the ignorant, that 
next comes down,—Bishops courts and tythes, and not a little industri- 
ous to wrest and abuse the very offices and Services of our Church, for 
fear of losing any ground."* 


The Society recognised the strenuous demands upon Mr. 
Lindsay, and voted him a gratuity of ten pounds.” 

The Reverend Mr. Backhouse reported, December gth, 
1738, that at Chester and Concord there were fifty or more 
constant communicants. Every four weeks he visited Pequoa, 
where he found at least fifty whenever he celebrated the 


Lord’s Supper. 


As to the Number of Inhabitants & of those who profess themselves of 
the Church of England, ’tis Impossible for me to Give any Just Account, 
Because my Congregation is Scatter’d here & There for near Twenty 
miles Back in the Country, & Also being within Four Miles of New Castle 
County, many more Families, than I Can Easily Reckon up, live there, 
who Are & Always have been Reputed Members of Chester Church. 
The Dissenters down by the River Side are Chiefly Quakers & very much 
Exceed the Church People in Number, But the Dissenters back at 


6S. P. G. Series B, vol. 7, part 2, pp. 199-200 (Library of Congress transcript). 
U6 Perry, Historical Collections, Delaware, p. 77. 
17S. P. G. Abstract, 1740, pp. 59-60. 
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Pequea are Generally Presbyterians, I know but Four or Five Families of 
Papists in all my Circuit, tho’ there are many Reputed ones in the 
Quakers Garb & Frequent their meetings. 


One James Houston had for two years taught and cate- 
chised the poor children of Chester gratis. Houston’s cir- 
cumstances were very narrow; and it was suggested that the 
Society assist him. (The Society granted Houston a salary 
of ten pounds).™8 

The Reverend William Currie, formerly a dissenting 
minister, was stationed at Radnor by the Society in 1736. 
He supplied other churches, travelling as far as Conastogoe; 
the Perquihoma congregation increased under his care." 
The Reverend Mr. Howie found many discouragements in 
his field. On the 2nd day of July, 1739, he wrote the Society 
that those who professed the Church of England in Oxford 
did not exceed thirty; there were few subscribers, and many 
dissenters, as well as some who attended no religious service 
whatever. He had given up visiting Whitemarsh. “The 
people here in a general way, live in as great plenty as the 
farmers in England, yet so close and covetous are they, that 
many of them have the assurance to say, that the Society’s 
missionaries, are obliged to serve them, tho’ they should not 
give a farthing.” 

In the fall of 1739, the Reverend George Whitefield 
arrived in Pennsylvania. He had been sent to Georgia as 
missionary; and there he had founded an orphan’s home, a 
few miles from Savannah. His main object in visiting the 
northern provinces was the raising of funds for his philan- 
thropic project; and wherever he appeared, he was able to 
gain an enthusiastic following. For Whitefield was perhaps 
the most eloquent and persuasive preacher of his day; he 


18 §, P. G. Series B, vol. 7, part 2, pp. 191, 193 (Library of Congress transcript). 
u9 [bid., p. 195 (Library of Congress transcript). 
1 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 200-1. 
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was a man of great earnestness and strong convictions. In his 
theology, he was uncompromising; and his severe strictures 
on all who differed from him resulted in opposition and 
antagonism. Although a priest of the Church of England, he 
was extremely critical of the establishment and some of the 
leading churchmen of the day; and his most ardent sup- 
porters were from the dissenting ranks. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, he was received with civility by 
the rector of Christ Church; and on Sunday. November 4th, 
1739, he assisted the Reverend Mr. Cummings in the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. He lingered a few days; 
after a short stay in New York, he returned to Philadelphia, 
and preached to large crowds, explaining his benevolent 
enterprise. Benjamin Franklin has left us an interesting 
account of the spellbinder and the effects of his eloquence. 

Whitefield conceived the idea of a school for the negroes, to 
be planted in Pennsylvania and to be known as “Nazareth.” 
Combined with the school, there was to be a settlement, or 
haven, for those persons converted in England through his 
influence, and on that account subjected to annoyance. An 
agreement was made for a site for the institution on the 
22nd of April, 1740; one William Allen was to purchase for 
Whitefield a tract of five thousand acres at the Forks of the 
Delaware, for the price of £2200. Two days later, Whitefield 
preached at the German settlement on Skippack Creek to 
about five thousand people; and the same evening, after 
riding twelve miles, he preached to some three thousand. 
Probably impelled by his audience, he offered to hire as 
builders the Moravians who had arrived from Savannah on 
the sloop with him. Anxious to proceed with his plan, he 
sent William Seward, his friend and companion, to England, 
to convert his securities into cash and solicit further contri- 
butions; but Seward was hit on the head in Wales, and died 
(October 22nd, 1740). The Pennsylvania project failed, 
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largely because of Seward’s death; Whitefield subsequently 
assigned it to the Moravians.!”! 

By the spring of 1740, Whitefield had alienated the 
Anglican clergymen of Pennsylvania, who had originally 
been disposed to welcome him. His unfortunate censures 
directed against the hierarchy, his manner of preaching which 
resulted in hysteria and convulsions on the part of his lis- 
teners, and his very evident preference for the dissenters, all, 
had their effect in changing the attitude of the ministers. 
Howie complained of his libels against the clergy; and said 
that Whitefield “has done a great deal of harm, and un- 
doubtedly will ruin the Missions in this Quaker Government, 
if special authority from home does not interpose.”’ There he 
had advised his hearers to attend the dissenters’ meetings, 
and had exclaimed against the Church of England clergy as 
‘Sorcerers, Simon Magus’s.””# Currie from Radnor spoke of 
Whitefield’s “Brazen Forehead, Impertinent asseverations, 
uncharitable assertions, & impious imprecations.”” There 
had been a great rent in his congregation. ‘“This deceiver 
pretends to be the only true minister of the church of Eng- 
land now in all America & yet he has a criminal regard for all 
those who have ever been the avowed enemies of the church 
of England.” But Currie’s congregation “not only run after, 
but adore him as an oracle from heaven.” The Reverend 
Mr. Cummings declared that Whitefield was doing much 
harm. “Judas like betrays [the Church] under pretence of 
friendship, for which reason the Dissenters are exceeding 
fond of him . . . in return he warmly exhorts his proselytes 
from the church to follow them as the only preachers of true 
sound doctrine.”’!*4 


121 Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania, vol. 1, pp. 356-63. 
12 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 207. 

1% Ibid., pp. 208-9. 

14 Tbid., pp. 203. 
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In the meantime, Whitefield’s friends busied themselves 
in designing and building a meeting-house in which the great 
preacher could hold forth, without let or hindrance. The 
house was to include a school for the poor children; and the 
structure was started as early as July, 1740. It was 106 
feet long, and 74 feet wide. Whitefield, who had been 
absent during the summer, arrived in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 8th; and preached in the new building, which was as yet 
unfinished. ‘Trustees were appointed for the proposed school; 
but the same was never started, as Whitefield found himself 
so heavily involved in debt on account of the Georgia project 
that he was obliged to confine himself to raising money for 
that undertaking. In 1749, the building was sold to James 
Logan and others; and afterwards, it came into the pos- 
session of the College and Academy of Philadelphia.'™ 

On the 19th of April, 1741, the Reverend Archibald Cum- 
mings died. He was interrred in Christ Church. During the 
fourteen years and five months of his ministry, he had bap- 
tised 1728 persons, had married 851 couples, and held 1601 
burials. His was an active and industrious ministry; and, 
although difficulties had arisen at various times, he won the 
esteem of all, as the vestry said, “for his Learning, Piety, 
Moderation, and every other good Quality that might adorn 
his sacred Function.” The Reverend Aeneas Ross said that 
Cummings was “‘so remarkable for his virtue, piety, & all 
other Qualifications that adorn & beautify the Soul, That the 
loss to this Church seems almost irreparable.””?!” 

A movement to install the Reverend Mr. Peters in the 
position made vacant by Mr. Cummings’ death was made 
without delay; and to prevent regrettable consequences, the 


2% Keith, Chronicles of Pennsyloania, vol. 1, pp. 361-2. 

1% Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 73; Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, 
Pp. 223-4. 

7S. P. G. Series B, vol. 9, no. 94 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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clergy of Pennsylvania met the day after the funeral, and 
drew up an address to the Bishop of London, requesting that 
the Bishop would speedily chose a minister for Christ 
Church. They based their appeal on the ground that they 
had offered to supply the parish until a rector was appointed, 
and therefore the several fields in which they ministered 
would suffer by their absence; but a clause was added to the 
letter, signifying that, under the circumstances, it would be 
inconsistent with peace and unity to appoint Mr. Peters. 
The wardens and vestrymen were, as a majority, in favour of 
calling Mr. Peters; and they tried to get that gentleman’s 
consent to a motion to elect him. Peters refused to be a 
party to a step which might mar the relations between the 
parish and the ecclesiastical authorities, and declared that 
such action would not be respectful to the congregation or 
to the Bishop of London, whose advice and approbation he 
would always try to procure. The wardens and vestry then 
proceeded to sound the members; and while they met with 
some opposition, they learned that the opponents did not 
number two-thirds of the substantial membership, while the 
majority had a real esteem for Mr. Peters. With this 
assurance, Mr. Peters allowed them to recommend him to 
the Bishop.!* 

In a letter to the Bishop of London, May 11th, 1741, Mr. 
Peters showed that he desired vindication. Since 1737, he 
had continued in his office as secretary; then, on the death of 
Mr. Cummings, a great part of the congregation desired his 
appointment as successor. 


I assure You I had at first no other concern in this Application than a 
bare consent, but when I came to understand that before my name was 
so much as mentioned on this occasion, and the very day after Mr. 
Cummins was buried, the whole Body of the Clergy had signed a Repre- 
sentation against me to Your Lordship, I entertain’d different thoughts 


128 S. P. G. Series B, vol. 9, nos. 89, 90, 91 (Library of Congress transcript); Fulham Mss., 
Pennsylvania, nos. 176, 203 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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of this affair, and imagin’d that this blow was struck at my ministerial 
Character and with an Intention to prejudice me forever in Your Lord- 
ship’s Judgment. I have always lived on good Terms with all, and in 
Friendship with some of the Missionaries, and was at a loss to conceive 
on what Grounds they cou’d found such a Representation. 


The Reverend Mr. Ross had admitted to him, that the 
clergy had “from surprise and without any manner of 
consideration,” signified that it would be inconsistent with 
the peace and the unity of the Church to appoint him; and, 
at the instance of Dr. Kearsley (the physician and architect) 
and Mr. Peter Evans, they had added the clause derogatory 
to Peters, “‘without making any Enquiry into the Truth of 
what was advanced, taking it for granted on the Testimony 
of the Doctor and Peter Evans.” 


After this Discovery I was at a loss how to proceed. I was astonished 
at the Baseness of these Two Gentlemen and at the Weakness of my 
Brethren. I knew such unfair Dealings would inflame the Congregation 
and effect the Character of the Missionaries, neither of which were agree- 
able to me. To prevent these Inconveniences I communicated the affair 
to Ten Members of the Vestry & desir’d them to proceed in it so as might 
best prevent a breach of Peace and at the same time consult the Good of 
the Clergy and shew due regard & Tenderness for them.™ 


Considerable correspondence ensued. A second address 
was forwarded to the Bishop of London from the clergy, 
signed by Currie of Radnor, Howie of Oxford, and Colin 
Campbell of Burlington; and endorsed by Usher of Kent 
county and Lindsay of Bristol. These men of the cloth saw 
no reason why they should retract their statements regarding 
Mr. Peters. 


Your Lordship well knows what Uneasiness he gave to the Deceased 
Worthy Brother, and what further Uneasiness he may Yet give If Your 
Lordship Should be prevailed upon to License him for the Ministry of 
this Place. ... We hope as We Qaid in Our former Address, That, how- 
ever Warmly he may be Represented to Your Lordship, or What ever 
Influence Great Men May Use in his behalf, Your Lordship will not be 
Induc’d to hazard the Peace and Unity of the Most Zealous Members and 
best Benefactors of the Church. 


% Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 228-9. (It was not Aeneas Ross, but 
the Reverend George Ross, his father, whom Mr. Peters quoted in this letter. Fulham Mss., 
Pennsylvania, no. 192—Library of Congress transcript). 
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They felt that a stranger appointed by the Bishop would be 
more suitable.'*° 

Several members of Christ Church addressed the Bishop 
of London the same day (May 18th, 1741), suggesting that, 
for the sake of peace, a pastor be sent over “‘Disengag’d 
from any Differences that may have been amongst Us, for 
We are well Assur’d If the Gentleman insisted on by some 
Persons Here be Admitted, it will Effectually disperse and 
drive out the Greater Number of the Devout and Religious 
Part of the Congregation, a Thing which would be as 
Unnatural as Unchristian, since These have at all Times 
chiefly contributed to the Support of this Church both with 
Regard to carrying on the Building and maintaining of its 
Minister.””}*! 

Pending the appointment, the Reverend Aeneas Ross, the 
son of the most prominent clergyman of Delaware, was 
placed in charge of Christ Church, as a sort of locum tenens. 
Young Ross had been engaged in the itinerant work centering 
around Bristol, and was a man of fine parts. In about six 
months, he baptised nearly a hundred persons, including 
twelve negroes. His father was afraid that he would sink 
under the strain; he was said to labour under “fa Mortal 
disease,”” which had raged there for some time.™? He was 
anxious that his son be relieved of the heavy duties; and, in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Society, March 4th, 1742, 
George Ross said: 

Your young Missionary Eneas Ross has engaged himself in a different 
task at Philadelphia. If he had not undertaken the cure of the Church 
there, it must have remain’d desolate, the consequence of which can 
easily be guess’d at by those who know the fickle temper of many of the 


Church professors in that place. The weight of the charge there is so 
heavy that the young missionary is likely to sink under it, by running 


1 Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 191 (Library of Congress transcript). 
181 Tbid., no. 204 (Library of Congress transcript). 
12 Jbid., no. 119 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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the risk of deep consumption. I hope my Lord of London will speedily 
relieve him.’ 


On the 27th of May, 1742, the wardens and vestrymen of 
Christ Church indited an humble address to the Bishop of 
London, calling attention to their request for a minister 
more than thirteen months before (April 23rd, 1741). They 
stated that since their petition had been sent, the Reverend 
Aeneas Ross had supplied the parish to such great satisfac- 
tion that they unanimously requested his appointment. 
Incidentally, they commended “his prudent conduct and 
indefatigable pains.”’ Before an answer could be received, 
The Reverend Robert Jenney was sent with the license of the 
Bishop. On the 8th of July, the vestry wrote him of their 
compliance." 

With the appearance of this able and worthy man, the 
affairs of the parish assume a promising outlook. The story 
of the Pennsylvania Church is the story of struggle; out- 
numbered and accorded no political recognition or ad- 
vantages, it was confronted by great difficulties. That its 
clergy were not conspicuous figures in the early history of the 
province was due, no doubt, to the strong partisan and 
religious prejudices so characteristic of the time; neverthe- 
less, they were in most cases men of unimpeachable morality 
and integrity, industrious and conscientious. While the 
progress of the Church was slow, it was for the most part 
steady; and stable gains were made. Along with this growth, 
there was a corresponding lessening of traditional ill feeling; 
and the spirit of tolerance became more pronounced in the 
“city of brotherly love” and the outlying districts. 

18 Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 230, 231. 
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IT. 
Rosert JENNEY AND His MINIsTRY 


Robert Jenney, the son of Archdeacon Henry Jenney of 
Wanney Town, in north Ireland, was born in 1687. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree from Trinity College, 
Dublin, March 7th, 1709; it was certified that Robert 
Jenney, Bachelor of Arts and son to Dr. Jenney, Arch- 
deacon of Dromore, resided in the College of Dublin for the 
space of six years, “during which time he behav’d himself 
soberly piously and studiously and all along distinguished 
himself by his singular Modesty and Industry.”? On the 8th 
of June, 1710, the Bishop of Cloyne recommended him to the 
Bishop of London, for work in the plantations, he “being 
disappointed of a fellowship.” He said in his letter: “I find 
he has a very good character, he is the son of a very worthy 
Clergyman that has a numerous family and is willing to 
dedicate this Son to that service.’ 

On the 27th of June, 1714, the young clergyman received 
the royal bounty, to defray the expenses of his passage to 
America.* He was appointed to serve in Pennsylvania, and 
thither he journeyed. 

Arriving in Philadelphia, he found Christ Church in a 
“bleeding condition.” ‘The Reverend Francis Philipps, a 
clergyman of attractive personality but unworthy morals, 
had intruded himself into the parish without authority, but 
had built up a considerable following. When his removal 
became necessary for the good name and welfare of the 
Church, there was much bitterness of feeling. Philipps was 
made to appear a persecuted man. Jenney said: “Mr. 


1§. P. G. Series A, vol. 9, pp. 42-3 (Library of Congress transcript). 

2 Tbid., p. 44 (Library of Congress transcript). 

3 Gerald Fothergill, List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811 (London, 1904)» 
P- 37- 
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Philips at my arrival had such a good character here & was 
so well beloved by the People that it was impossible to dis- 
possess him, & therefore he has continued to do the duty by 
turns with me.” This letter was written January 4th, 1715.‘ 

Shortly afterwards, Jenney left Pennsylvania. On the 
sth of March, 1715, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts signified their consent that he re- 
move to New York and become assistant to the Reverend 
William Vesey of Trinity Church.’ The change was agree- 
able. June 29th of the same year, Jenney notified the 
Society that he had moved from Philadelphia in compli- 
ance with the Society’s orders; he said that he had left 
Philadelphia in very great confusion because of the differ- 
ences there, but had found the Church in New York “very 
well settled.”® He also served as chaplain of the Fort of 
New York; and held services on specified Sundays, and on 
Wednesdays and Fridays.’ 

Mr. Jenney found himself drawn into teaching. He re- 
ported to the Secretary of the S. P. G., November 4th, 1717, 
that he had started teaching in New York, first, “Latin 
Greek &c. for the service of a particular Friend only,” but 
“his design has now become more universal’; he had “in 
great measure removed that aversion to Literature beyond 
writing and Arithmetic, which did generally possess the 
Minds of the people.” Though he had few pupils, the ones 
he had were “the chief of the English Dutch & French.’ 

On the 23rd of May, 1719, the Reverend Christopher 
Bridge, rector of the parish of Rye, passed away. At that 
time Mamaroneck, Bedford, and Scarsdale were all included 


‘William S. Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial Church 
(Hartford, 1871), vol 2, (Pennsylvania), p. 81. 

5S. P. G. Series A, vol. 10, p. 268 (Library of Congress transcript). 

8 [bid., pp. 182-3 (Library of Congress transcript). 

7 Archives of General Convention (New York, 1912), vol 4, pp. 34-5. 
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in the parochial limits of Rye; and while the missionary 
enterprise had had the enthusiastic support of Colonel Caleb 
Heathcote, one of the most ardent churchmen of colonial 
America, it was a difficult field. The dissenters resisted the 
progress of the English Church; and after Bridge’s death, 
they tried to get hold of the church building itself. Indeed, 
they held their assemblies in it for the next three years, 
during which time Rye was supplied by the neighbouring 
clergy.® 

Mr. Vesey informed the Society, May 23rd, 1722, that the 
people of Rye were much concerned over not having a 
minister. Some of them had joined with the dissenters in 
supporting a preacher whom they had lately invited to serve 
them. He added that Mr. Jenney was willing to go to Rye, 
provided the Society allowed him the usual salary of a 
missionary. As the people of Rye felt a great regard for Mr. 
Jenney, it was felt that he would reconcile their differences.” 
On the 17th of June, Jenney wrote that the vestry of Rye 
had chosen him their rector, under authority of the act of 
assembly. He desired, therefore, that the Society confirm 
this appointment.” 

Jenney entered upon his mission with zeal, visiting the 
various townships. In about three years, he had held a num- 
ber of baptisms and had added to the roster of communi- 
cants. The vestry were confident that his residence would 
effectually reconcile all differences in the parish, and heal the 
breaches occasioned by their long term without a minister. 
A parsonage and a glebe were provided for the rector’s com- 
fort and convenience. 

In May, 1725, Mr. Jenney complained of bad health. 
‘Ever since I came to this place the Ague & fever have duly 


® David Humphrey, Historical Account, S. P. GC. (New York, 1853), p. 212. 
1S. P. G. Series A, vol. 15, pp. 194-6 (Library of Congress transcript). 
1 [bid., vol. 16, p. 187 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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attended me and my family ... as the summer has come 
And although at present (I thank God) I am very well yet as 
sure as Harvest shall come so assuredly I expect the return of 
that troublesome Distemper.” He asked that he be moved 
to Hempstead, should the Reverend John Thomas die. 
(Thomas was very sick; and died one week after the writing 
of this letter.) 

Mr. Jenney succeeded to the vacant parish of Hempstead, 
at the direction of the S. P. G. There he served for seventeen 
years, with splendid success. He received a salary of forty 
pounds from Hempstead, and twenty pounds from Oyster 
Bay. He lived in what he described as an “old, ruinous 
house, much out of repair, with three Acres of poor, worn- 
out land, the pasture of which will not support one horse.” 

Slavery was a recognised institution at that time; and Mr. 
Jenney owned a Negro man and woman with one child. He 
did not regard them as mere chattels, however; and he was 
very solicitous for their spiritual and moral welfare. In a 
letter written before he left Rye (November 19th, 1725), 
he described his attitude towards the Negroes. 

It has always been my practice to use all proper Motives I can think of, 
to bring my own Negroe Slaves to a regular practice of the Moral Dutys, 
in which most of their Colour are very loose, but without which I cannot 
conceive that they have any title to Church Membership, nor conse- 
quently to Baptism. . . . [My slaves] I oblige constantly to be present 
at our family devotion: And the two Adults to attend the publick service 
of the Church by turns, & to take the Child along with them. .. . This 
I doe to try whether good influence our own & the practice of others will 
have upon them, to bring them not only to the knowledge, but also the 
practice of Religious Dutys: But all this together with my private 
Instruction in the family, have not had so good success as to influence 
me to give them the Benefit of Baptism as yet. But as to the children, 
altho born of unbelieving parents, I have always been of opinion that 
they ought to be baptised, provided their Masters & Mistresses will 
engage for them: which is my practice in my family. 


Although there were not many slaves in his parish, he found 
the owners indifferent to their religious nurture. They did 


2S. P. G. Series B, vol. 1, no. 102 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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not concern themselves over having the slaves baptised; and 
grave difficulties arose in connection with the marriage 


relation. 


As to my parish, There are very few Slaves in it, & the people generally 
so poor that they are not able to purchase any. And amongst the few 
that we have, I know of no more than two (both men) that are bap- 
tised. ... In those that have Negroes I find littel or no Disposition to 
have them baptised; But on the contrary an Aversion to it in some, & in 
most an Indifference: Some are so profane as to say that they do not 
think that Baptism will be of any service to them, And there are many 
that think it does them hurt by giving them better Notions of themselves 
than is consistent with their state of Slavery & their duty to their 
Masters. .. . These therefore with whom I am generally to treat upon 
this Subject having (if any) a very superficial sence of their obligation 
to Relligious Dutys, are not easily influenced by Arguments drawn 
from Relligious Topicks.... 

I find my selfe entangled in two considerable Difficultys. The first 
relating to their suretys: There are scarce any Masters or Mistresses, if 
they are willing that their Slaves be baptised, that will be prevailed with 
to engage for them as their suretys, Much less will Christian freemen 
engage for the slaves of another person: And whether or no it would be 
pepe to accept of those who are not Masters of themselves as suretys 
or others I leave to the determination of my superiours, for my part I 
cannot help thinking it improper, tho’ I confess it is practiced in these 
oe So that we the Ministers are entangled in this inevitable Dilemma; 

ither we must refuse Baptism to slaves that deserve it And this is un- 
charitable; Or baptise them without suretys, And this is a Disobedience 
to the Rubrick & Canons of our Church; Or Accept of the suretyship of 
Slaves for Slaves, which most of us think improper. 

The other Difficulty relates to their Marriage, arising from their 
Irregularitys therein, & some Circumstances which make it almost 
impossible that they can be join’d together till death parts them. Then 
irregularitys arise from an al almost natural to them, that they 
may change their wives upon every Disgust; And if any of them are 
weaned from that wicked Custome, yet is not their Marrying free from 
Difficultys & Inconveniences, whether they are both in the same or in 
different familys. If Christian persons live together as Man & Wife 
without marriage, they live in fornication; And if they are marryed they 
must not be parted, for whom God hath join’d together let no man put 
asunder: Hence it will follow that if both partys are in the same famely 
the Master lys under an Obligation either to keep both or sell both, let his 
Necessitys be never so pressing, which often obliges men to Sell one when 
the other cannot be spared. And if they are in different familys (as is 
most usual) then the removal of one of the familys to a different part of 
the Country at some considerable distance is a parting of Man & Wife.” 


3S. P. G. Series B, vol. 1, no. 78 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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This letter reveals a sympathetic understanding of the 
Negro’s rights as a human being and a child of God, which 
characterised Mr. Jenney’s whole ministry. 

On the Ist of July, 1726, Mr. Jenney wrote to the Society 
that he had moved to Hempstead, after resigning the parish 
of Rye to the Reverend James Wetmore. 

My Reception by the Members of our Church here & some of a con- 
trary profession has been so kind & hearty as to give me great hopes of a 
comfortable & peaceable Living amongst them &. . . of success in the 
performance of my Duty I observe with pleasure a full Church & have 
great hopes that the Congregation, will rather encrease than diminish. 
The Church indeed is but a mean & shamefull Building But the Congre- 
gation is generally large & the Behaviour & Attention of a good number 


thereof is such as gives Encouragement to the Labour & Pains which I 
foresee I must take in so large a parish. 


The widow of his predecessor (Mr. Thomas) had made it 
difficult. She had carried off some of the flooring of the 
house, and had left the farm in bad condition; besides, she 
refused to give up the parish library which had been donated 
by the Society, and had taken the folio prayer book from the 
Church. She was slow in giving up the house; and it would 
have been lost but for the prudent management of one 
Daniel Denton, schoolmaster at Hempstead, who had been 
put in possession by the wardens. Jenney recommended 
Denton as a fit person for appointment by the Society 
as schoolmaster.* (Daniel Denton was appointed by the 
S. P. G. as schoolmaster at Oyster Bay, doubtless because 
of Mr. Jenney’s words in his behalf). 

In August, 1725, Jenney visited Huntington, Suffolk 
county; and performed a marriage. This was the earliest 
visit paid by an Anglican priest. A meeting house had been 
built there in 1665; and William Leveredge, one of the early 
settlers, was a Cambridge University man and had been 


ordained in the English Church. But he had adhered to the 
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cause of Parliament and had become Independent in religion. 
The people of Huntington worshipped together in their 
meeting house until 1740. The preaching of Whitefield had 
a good deal to do with causing some of them to seek the 
Church of England." 

In his report to the Society, September 8th, 1729, Jenney 
stated that he preached every third Sunday at Oyster Bay, 
and the other two at Hempstead; and had encouraging 
congregations at both places, especially at Hempstead. 


At both places especially at Oysterbay the Quakers notions prevail 
very much & there are a few presbyterians at Hempsted who have an 
unordained preacher as probationer to officiate for them whom they 
coud not support were it not for the assistance which they receive from 
their Brethren in the neighbouring parish of Jamaica notwithstanding 
which they do not gain upon me.'® 


By the roth of July, 1731, Mr. Jenney was able to report 
that he had received into Church by baptism thirty children, 
of whom five were slaves, and ten adults (including four 
slaves); that his congregations varied according to the 
weather; and that he catechised every Sunday afternoon 
during the summer, and lectured on the Catechism.” There 
were problems that arose in regard to the schools at both 
Hempstead and Oyster Bay; and it was necessary for him to 
take a stand in the matter. Thomas Gildersleeve at the 
former place was beginning to fail and had reached the place 
where assistance was needed; while Denton had provoked 
antagonism in the Oyster Bay community. 

In the meantime, Jenney was accomplishing such good 
results at Hempstead that the congregation outgrew its 
building, and decided to erect a new one. This larger and 
better structure was opened for worship on the 23rd of 
April, 1735, in the presence of Governor Cosby of the 

% Archives of General Convention, vol. 4, p. 428. 
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province. The New York Gazette of April 28 gives the follow- 
ing account: 


On Tuesday the 22d of this instant His Excellency Our Governor with 
his Lady and Family... proceeded to Hempstead....The next Day 
being St. George’s Day the Regiment of Militia and Troop being drawn 
up on either side from Mr. Jenney’s house to the Church, His Excellency, 
attended by the most considerable Gentlemen of the Country, walked 
to the Church, where a very excellent Sermon was preach’d . . . by the 
Rev’d Mr. Jenney on the following words [from Psalm 84: 1, 2,] “How 
amiable are thy tabernacles.” 


The charter was presented to the Church; and there was a 
generous offering on that occasion. The Governor gave the 
King’s arms, painted and gilded; and there were other gifts. 
Mr. Vesey and the members of Trinity contributed about 
fifty pounds."® 

Jenney’s ministry in New York was earnest and consci- 
entious; he was not in the field of unusual progress, and the 
results were not spectacular. Nevertheless his work at- 
tracted attention; and with the vacancy in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, he was taken into consideration as the man to 
pilot that growing parish through its difficulties and into 
prosperity. None other than Thomas Penn brought the 
matter to Jenney’s attention. In a letter written to him from 
London, December 23rd, 1741, this man, whose family 
interests had been identical with the prosperity of Phila- 
delphia since its founding, wrote Mr. Jenney that he felt 
that he would be more acceptable in that city than anyone 
else, if the Reverend Richard Peters was not appointed; but 
he warned him to be sure of a welcome reception before 
accepting the call. The Bishop of London insists on his 
right of presentation, while the people firmly believe that 
the Bishop has no right at all, said Mr. Penn; hence Mr. 
Jenney’s appointment would be resisted as a matter of 
principle if it appeared an imposition from the outside. 


8S. P. G. Abstract, 1735, p. 58. 
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“They will never receive you on this footing & will dispute it 
to the last with his Lordship.’ 

Mr. Jenney, who was then abroad, wrote Mr. Penn in 
reply, from Harrymont, near Lurgan, in the north of Ireland 
(January 14th, 1742), that by the King’s letter the Bishop of 
London has authority over the churches in America, and 
therefore every congregation in America is bound to have its 
ministers licensed by him and to choose none but those to 
whom he can in conscience and prudence grant a license. 
“This I hope will be observed by the Congregation of the 
Church of England in Philadelphia, otherwise I cannot help 
thinking that they throw of the Jurisdiction of your Bishop 
& consequently cease to be a part of the Church of England 
to whose Constitution the Government by Bishops is 
essential.” He remarked that the Bishop of London had 
made no offer of the parish to him.” 

Mr. Jenney’s loyalty to the Church was also declared in 
his letter to the Secretary of the Society, written the same 
day. In it he voices his fear that he cannot be serviceable to 


the Church in Philadelphia. 


I hope Mr. Penn will not take amiss what I write to him: But I think 
it is the truth, & that he, being of another Relligion or rather none at all, 
ought not to interfere in this matter, but leave the Congregation to 
choose their Minister according to the Rules of the Church of which they 
profess themselves members. 


Although in his fifty-fourth year, with the journey from 
Hempstead to Oyster Bay very hard on him, he stood ready 
to return to his Long Island field if he could not be settled 
in peace at Philadelphia. It was his intention to return to 
America in the spring.”! 

Thomas Penn had mistaken both Jenney and the church- 
people of Philadelphia, if he thought that the one would 

1 Fulham Mss., Pennsylvania, no. 201 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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act counter to the policies of the ecclesiastical authority or 
that the others would obstinately oppose a clergyman sent 
by the Bishop of London. The fact is, the members of Christ 
Church were eager for a minister; and when their efforts to 
secure one failed, they were ready to turn to any man of good 
credentials and unblemished reputation. On the 12th of 
October, 1742, Jenney wrote the wardens and vestrymen of 
Christ Church from New York that he had arrived in 
America, and had received their letter of compliance with 
the Bishop’s license; but he wished to have their assurance 
of his standing among them. 

Whereas I am credibly informed that there are divisions amongst you, 

and that some oppose my settlement there; and considering that I am 
easy in my parish of Hempstead, and am indulged by my superiors the 
liberty of choosing in which place to settle, I must beg the favour to be 
informed how that affair stands, and withal whether I may depend upon 
being instated in the same rights and privileges which the late reverend 
Mr. Cummings enjoyed, without which I cannot think of removing from 
Hempstead.” 
The vestry replied, inviting Jenney to enter upon his duties 
there, with the same advantages and privileges accorded 
Mr. Cummings. On the 8th of November, Jenney produced 
his license from the Bishop of London, and accepted the 
Reverend Aeneas Ross as his assistant at Christ Church.” 
Two weeks later, Ross informed the Society that Jenney had 
been affectionately received and inducted by the vestry, and 
was removing his family from New York.” 

Soon after his installation as rector, Mr. Jenney was 
constituted Commissary by the Bishop of London; thus he 
was empowered to supervise Church affairs throughout the 
province. The commission bore the date of January 4th, 
1743. In acknowledging this honour and responsibility, Mr. 
Jenney said (June 24th, 1743): 

2 Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 77. 
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Your Lordship may depend upon my best Endeavors to answer Your 
Expectations in executing the Trust You have reposed in me.... 

I thank God my Congregation appears at present perfectly easy and at 
peace among themselves; which they prove to be sincere and from their 
Hearts by a liberal Contribution towards the finishing of the Church, 
which hath been at a Stand, nothing but an outside shell, for many Years, 
and they are now Proceeding upon it with great alacrity and Generosity. 


He had received some tracts that had been sent; and he 
took occasion to report the results of the Reverend George 


Whitefield’s visits. 


The party set up by Whitefield here hath affected the Presbyterians 
much more than the Church, not above two or three of Character having 
left us, but the Presbyterians are almost broken to pieces; one of their 
Preachers told me that he hath scarce a Dozen Hearers, when any of 
these Vagrant Preachers (as he calls them), holds forth at Whitefield’s 
Building. 

There is also a great Schism in Whitefield’s Congregation, occasioned 
by the German Count who hath drawn off a great party from him. 

They hold distinct meetings, and are as warm against one another as 
against other sects of Religion. ... If he [Whitefield] should come, God 
only knows what influence his presence may have upon a fickle, incon- 
stant People, as the generality of the Common sort here are. In the mean 
time I shall continue to do my Duty to the utmost of my Power, leaving 
the Issue to the Providence of God.* 


Soon after Jenney’s arrival, the Reverend Aeneas Ross 
began to devote more of his time to the missionary work 
at Oxford and Whitemarsh. He found that he could no 
longer do justice to the demands in Philadelphia, because of 
his health; and he resigned his position as assistant. He was 
a good man, and lived on excellent terms with the dissenters. 

As Commissary of the Bishop of London, Jenney con- 
vened the clergy at Philadelphia in September, 1743. Re- 
ports were submitted from the different mission stations and 
churches; and it was possible to appraise the needs of the 
province more intelligently. On the basis of the information 
thus received, Jenney was able to make recommendations 
to the Society. 
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On the 26th of January, 1744, he wrote that the Church in 
Philadelphia “is in perfect peace & the Congregation very 
numerous. Our only difficulty being to find room in the 
Church for those who want seats & are willing to Pay if they 
could have them.” The work was very hard, as there were 
sO many needing attention. He attributed the lack of results 
among the negroes to there being no catechist for them; and 
he urged that the Society send one, as the negroes offered a 
great opportunity. “And the numerousness of our Congrega- 
tion makes the Duty exceeding Severe upon me, too much for 
one especially of my age to go thro’ with & indeed I expect 
to be soon worn out by the fatigue of it.’ 

The minutes of Christ Church for the 27th of August, 
1744, state that the building was at last complete. 


The church wardens report that the church is now happily finished, 
and that workmen were agreed with, and materials purchased to proceed 
on rebuilding and regulating the seats; and that they had proposed for 
the better accommodating the congregation with seats, to make the 
width thereof two feet eight inches, according to the size of seats of the 
kind in some other places; but it being observed that the seats in St. 
Martin’s church in London were two feet nine inches wide, resolved that 
the width of the long seats in the body of the church be two feet and nine 
inches, and no more.” 


(It was not until 1755 that the steeple was finished and the 
“ring of eight bells” hung in their present place.*) Dr. John 
Kearsley was commended by the committee appointed to 
settle and audit the accounts, it appearing that he “‘has been 
at great pains and trouble, beside an almost constant attend- 
ance, both in the providing and agreeing with proper work- 
men, for the several sorts of employments, and the payment 
to them in almost numberless small articles. And we are of 
opinion that the uniformity and beauty of the structure, so 
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far as it appears now finished, is greatly owing to the assidu- 
ity, care, pains, and labour of him the said Doctor John 
Kearsley, and that he stands fully entitled to the thanks and 
particular acknowledgments of the vestry, and also of the 
congregation, and that he should be entreated to continue 
his farther care and circumspection henceforth for the 
completion thereof.” 

During the year 1745 there was a bit of unpleasantness 
between Jenney and his former assistant, Aeneas Ross, 
caused by the fact that Ross seemed to be encroaching on the 
bounds of the Philadelphia parish and holding marriages 
without the rector’s consent. Ross argued that there were 
no definite parochial bounds within the province and that 
he had acted in accordance with his rights; but he prudently 
relinquished his claims and left Jenney in charge of the 
field. 

On the 14th of November, 1745, Jenney wrote that 
Philadelphia is infested with Popery and schisms. “There is 
scarce a Missionary but complains of one or other & many 
of both & I know no more likely remedy for this Misfortune 
than a Catechist in this City. There is not in New York the 
least face of Popery & they have made a noble stand there 
against the Vagrant Preachers of Faction & Schism which I 
can attribute to nothing so much as the Industry of Mr. 
Charleton in the duty of a Catechist.” Since there were so 
many Negro slaves, some provision should be made for their 
instruction. The Negroes were inclined to be religious. “I 
have Baptized many & never administered the Lord’s 
Supper without several of them.”” Furthermore, the work 
of the parish was too great for a single person to handle; an 
assistant was needed.*! 


% Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, pp. 86-8. 
* Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 240-2. 
3 [bid., pp. 236-7. 
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On April 8th, 1746, the Society informed the vestry of 
Christ Church, that they were offering a salary of thirty 
pounds for “settling a catechetical lecturer in the church in 
Philadelphia, for the instruction of Negroes and others.” 
They requested that, if a suitable person could be found, he 
be sent over to England to receive ordination. The suitable 
young man was found in William Sturgeon, a graduate of 
Yale, highly recommended by the Reverend Samuel John- 
son of Stratford, Connecticut; and it was arranged to send 
Mr. Sturgeon to England to receive holy orders and to 
secure the appointment of a catechist for Philadelphia and 
assistant to Dr. Jenney. Sturgeon, on his return, was duly 
accepted by the vestry of Christ Church, on presentation of 
the certificate of the S$. P.G.** Sturgeon continued his 
services in Philadelphia till 1766, when he resigned from ill 
health. He died November 5th, 1772. “His career was one of 
uninterrupted usefulness. His labors among the Negroes 
and others met with great success, and his faithfulness won 
not only the reward of souls, but secured for this devoted 
catechist the appreciation and material aid of the parish at 
large.’’3 

Sturgeon’s work in Philadelphia was in accord with the 
vision which had been Mr. Jenney’s for years—the uplift of 
the Negro race. Though his duties to Mr. Jenney as assistant 
at Christ Church were considerable, he threw himself heartily 
into the teaching of that benighted race. On the 29th of 
April, 1749, he advised the Society: “I keep my Eye Stead- 
ily on the great Work of catechizing and instructing the 
Negroes, and spare no pains to gain over these poor ignorant 
Souls to the Knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He 
catechised the white children every Friday after prayers, 
while on Sunday nights he taught the Catechism to a 


® Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, pp. 89-91, 93-4. 
% Perry, American Episcopal Church, vol. 1, p. 240. 
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number of Negroes of all ages, afterwards reading them “a 
plain Lecture on the Several Parts of our admirable Cate- 
chism which I endeavour to adapt to their Capacities and to 
the gradual Improvement which I observe they make.” He 
had fifty Negroes in attendance by then; and sometimes “a 
tolerable Audience of the lower Sort of the Congregation.’* 
The wardens and vestry regarded his work with approval, 
and informed the Society that he had rendered himself 
agreeable to the congregation, ‘“‘& considering the Youth, & 
the stinted Education given in the American Colledges, he 
discharges extremely well the offices of his Functions.’ 

A notable event of the middle of the century was the 
establishment of the college at Philadelphia. Benjamin 
Franklin was very industrious in promoting the project; and 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Church of England clergyman at 
Stratford, Connecticut, was urged to assume the presidency. 
Even after Johnson declined the offer, he was consulted by 
Franklin. It was Franklin’s desire that no religious body or 
sect should dominate the enterprise, and he was disappointed 
when Anglican influences seemed to get the upper hand. The 
building erected as a tabernacle for the Reverend Mr. White- 
field was used for the academy; and it was an Anglican 
clergyman, the Reverend William Smith, who became the 
first provost. Franklin’s relations with Smith were not 
pleasant; but the latter proved an efficient and capable 
head, and a successful factor in putting the infant college on 
a stable foundation. 

In the meantime, Dr. Jenney was having his troubles in 
winning the people to the Church’s viewpoint. On the 26th 
of October, 1749, he wrote: 


The Members of our Church are not the richest in the place, the 
Richest generally centering in the Quakers & high Dutch, who are very 


*«S. P. G. Series B, vol. 17, no. 147 (Library of Congress transcript). 
% [bid., no. 145 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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numerous & carry all before them. And our Church labours under a 
very great Discouragement as we have no legal Establishment (as they 
have at New York) not so much as a Charter of Encorporation to enable 
us to manage our Business to the best Advantage. And it is a very great 
misfortune to us, that many of our people having been born in the place 
& conversed always with Quakers, are so much tainted with their way of 
thinking as to have very slight notions of an outward Visible Church & 
Sacraments which gives the Minister very great Trouble in many 
Respects.* 

Dr. Jenney also began to feel that he was not being treated 
fairly by the vestry. In a letter, written October 13th, 1740, 
he said: 


We have some Men in this Congregation who, having a great Oppinion 
of their own extraordinary parts & Qualities, think they shew them best 
by creating Trouble & Vexation to their Minister. This I am told hath 
long been the practice here, & they are now treating me in the same 
Manner. Through the Carelessness of the Generality of the Congrega- 
tion as to the Election of Vestry-Men they get themselves & those 
whom they can influence chosen into the Vestry, & are thereby enabled 
to catch at all Opportunities (which they never fail in) to make their 
Minister uneasy. 


He complained that the vestrymen had worked him out of 
the rents of the pews, which had been stipulated for his 
maintenance upon a promise of certain salary, “which they 
are so slack in paying that I am apprehensive they design to 
starve me out.” He was so discouraged that he begged that 
the Society would give him leave to move to a vacant 
mission. He had been in the service of the Society since 
1714, and deserved consideration on account of his age.*” 
The Secretary of the S. P. G. answered Dr. Jenney’s letter, 
by giving him permission to remove to a vacant parish in 
case of his being starved out in Philadelphia, but restricting 
him to a vacancy in the province of Pennsylvania. Jenney 
wrote, June 20th, 1751, that he was sorry for the restriction, 
because he would not choose to remain in the same province 
if he were obliged to leave the city. He blamed the Reverend 


%S. P. G. Series B, vol. 17, nos. 159-60 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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Mr. Peters for starting the trouble; and said that it was not 
his choice to move to Christ Church at all, having been 
informed of the annoyance which Peters had formerly given 
Mr. Cummings, “and the rather because he continueth to 
have the interest of the great men here, which made me ap- 
prehensive of Danger from that Quarter.” He had accepted 
largely on the assurance of Mr. Thomas Penn, the proprietor, 
who had promised to write Mr. Peters to lay aside all thought 
of the ministry at Christ Church and to become the new 
rector’s friend. Mr. Peters had promised him his support 
on his arrival in the city, and he had felt that all obstacles 
were removed. Then difficulties arose through the jealousy 
of the Ross family—the Reverend George Ross of New 
Castle, who wished to be the Bishop’s Commissary, and his 
son Aeneas, who expected to be rector of Christ Church, and 
trespassed on his prerogatives. Another son, John Ross, had 
stirred up trouble. Jenney had been kept out of the pew 
rents, in violation of his early agreement with the vestry. 
There was even a movement to start another church in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Jenney; and the Academy, sponsored on lati- 
tudinarian principles, was crippling the Church’s school. 

Dr. Jenney was painfully aware that his position as Com- 
missary of the Bishop of London was not respected in the 
province. In a letter to Bishop Sherlock, May 23rd, 1751, he 
said: 

The patent of the late Bishop did not seem to justify his Commissary 
in any Judicial Proceedings: The Laity laughed at it, & the Clergy 
seemed to dispise it, nor did there appear at Home a Disposition to shew 
any Regard to it: The Commissary was no otherwise regarded there 
than to be made the Instrument of conveying Letters, Books &c to the 
Missionaries, as he lives conveniently for that purpose in the Chief place 
of Commerce where the Ships from & for London are for the most part 
only to be found. One Instance of the Laity’s Contempt of my Com- 
mission I have found in two gentlemen (one a Lawyer) who insulted me 


most rudely for not condemming a Clergyman unheard, & refusing to 
send to the honourable Society their charge against him without giving 
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him an Opportunity . .. of justifying himself against it. Your Lordship 
observes that the Bishop of Londons Jurisdiction was by the Patent 
extended only to the Clergy: But even the Clergy seemed not to take 
much Notice of it. One has given me under his Hand that my Com- 
mission from the Bishop was far from being unexceptionable: Another 
spoke of it with such a sneer as plainly Discovered a Contempt... . 
Besides the Clergy Settled here we have some Ministers whom we may 
call Vagabonds having come without License or appointed Settlement. 
There are also some who come hither for their Health (chiefly from the 
hotter Climates) Some of these are exceeding faulty in their Behaviour, 
& some deistical both in their preaching & Conversation ... Yet if 
the Commissary does not take notice of them he is laughed at by the 
profane, & blamed by those who are religious: But he is obliged to bear 
the Reflections of both through an Apprehension that his Commission 
will not bear him out if he should proceed against them. 


In the province of Pennsylvania it is asserted, said Dr. 
Jenney, “that our Church is only tolerated by Mr. Penn the 
Proprietor; & he thinks himself justified in saying so by the 
Words of that clause in the Proprietours Charter which was 
put in for the Security of our Church and he proceeded so far 
as to assert that neither the Cannons nor Rubrick have any 
Force in this province.” 

So apprehensive was Dr. Jenney that his efforts would be 
frustrated by the more powerful elements in the province 
who had no sympathy with the Church, that he expressed a 
fear lest the books intended for his parish might be diverted 
to the public library—the one of which Benjamin Franklin 
was a patron. In a letter to the Society, October 30th, 1751, 
after expressing his regret that he had ever left Hempstead, 
where he had “‘lived in Peace & Quietness,” he alluded to a 
legacy of books which the Society had advised him would be 
sent him—the legacy of a worthy clergyman. 


You will be pleased to be very express in your Letter with them particu- 
larly mentioning the Church-Library, to which they will make a good 
Addition for our Use. The Foundation of our present Library is a present 
made by Queen Anne, to which several Additions have been made by 
persons well disposed to our Church. The Reason for my desiring you 
to be so cautious is, Because we have a publick Library in the State- 
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House; and some persons are encorporated by the Proprietaries Charter 
by the name of the Library Company, very few of which are Friends to 
our or any Religion; and if the manner of expressing the gift of those 
Books can be strained to Favour that Library, or is in general Terms for 
Philadelphia, they being a Corporation will claim them & take them 
from us. Some of the Vestry men have talked of building a Room adjoin- 
ing to the parsonage House for the Church Library, & I make no doubt 
of its being done when the Books arrive.” 


While Dr. Jenney was able to say to the Secretary of the 
Society, November 18th, 1752, that things in the Church 
were going smoothly, “‘waiting (I suppose) the direction 
of the proprietaries, especially the elder of the two, Mr. 
Thomas Penn,” he added that the Church in these parts 
was never likely to be better than “‘a tool to the Politics of 
great men, who are not always her friends, and scarcely ever 
longer than they can make her instrumental in promoting 
their designs;”’ and needed to be “cleared of that dependance 
by some kind of Church government upon the spot.’ 

About this time a lottery was being arranged for raising 
funds for finishing the steeple of Christ Church. The vestry 
appointed twelve managers, one of whom was Benjamin 
Franklin. ‘The sum secured proving insufficient, it was 
agreed in the vestry in 1753 that “‘a sum equal to that already 
raised, to be applied for finishing the steeple, purchasing a 
ring of bells, and a good clock”’ be attained by a supplement 
to the lottery. The last lottery was drawn in June, 1753. 
Franklin was a pew-holder in Christ Church, but never a 
vestryman; from his Autobiography, it is evident that his 
interest in the Church (or any religious body) would be more 
civic than religious. He speaks of a number of clergymen 
with esteem, and always of religion with respect, but there is 
always a distrust of what he would have regarded as the 
sectarian or ecclesiastical spirit.* 


S. P. G. Series B, vol. 16, no. 105 (Library of Congress transcript). 
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Dr. Jenney acquainted his vestry on March 19th, 1753, 
with the fact that some gentlemen of the southern end 
of the city intended to build a new church and desired his 
encouragement and opinion. This was a step towards the 
erection of St. Peter’s Church; although nothing further was 
done in the matter for five years.“ On August Ist, 1754, 
eighty-six gentlemen memorialised the Proprietaries of the 
province, praying for a grant of 114 feet on the west side of 
Third Avenue, for a churchyard and lot. The grant was 
made of the lot at Third and Pine, from the Free Society of 
Traders, who originally owned the land. This lot was subse- 
quently enlarged by purchases, extending the churchyard to 
Fourth Street. It was not until September 21st, 1758, that 
the cornerstone of St. Peter’s was laid.“ 

On the 14th of May, 1755, the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia was made a corporation of twenty-four trustees, 
with a faculty to consist of a provost, a vice-provost, and as 
many professors as the trustees should see fit to appoint. 
Originally eighteen of the twenty-four trustees were Church 
of England men. Although the trustees did not provide that 
the head of the college should always be in the communion 
of the Church of England, as was the case in King’s College, 
New York, they had from the beginning, when they acted 
without a charter, always had a churchman as the head, and 
“had resolved that it would be always best to continue 
Things on this Footing, as well because every Society was 
willing to prefer one of this Persuasion to all others except 
their own, as also on Account of the Number of West-India 
Youths always sent to them for Education. ... They there- 
fore got themselves incorporated with general and unlimited 
Powers to ‘constitute and appoint, in such manner as they 
should think best and convenient, a Provost, Vice-provost, 


® St. Peter’s Parish, Philadelphia, sesquicentennial number, 1911, p. xxiv. 
“ Jbid., pp. xxiv-xxv; Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, pp. 536-7. 
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and other Professors, &c.,’ knowing that they would always 
think it best to have a Churchman at the Head of the 
Seminary. . . . But tho’ the Trustees of the College of 
Philadelphia proceeded with this Caution in respect to any 
exclusive Clause, yet does the Charter in the very Body of it 
constitute a Clergyman of the Church as the first Provost of 
the College, leading the way by a sort of Prescription to all 
future appointments of a chief Master.”’** Dr. William Smith 
was not only a leader in educational matters but an active 
priest of the Church of England, desirous of strengthening 
the influence of the Church throughout the province. In fact, 
he encountered much opposition and criticism because of his 
decided zeal. 

In the midst of these activities, Dr. Jenney was gradu- 
ally failing. He is not mentioned prominently in connection 
with them, but he was a keen observer and doubtless had a 
larger part in the promotion of the same than appears from 
the letters extant. In 1757, he was afflicted by palsy; and 
it was apparent to his parishioners that his active ministry 
would soon be over. (He was then seventy years of age.) 
The vestry requested that he give his advice, pending the 
emergency which might confront them; and in response, he 
penned a long letter, in which he discussed the status of the 
Church and the particular needs of the parish. 

He reviewed the foundation upon which the Church 
stood, as defined in the Royal Charter given by King Charles 
the Second to William Penn—‘the Benefit of one Clause 
wherein our Church enjoys at this Day.” 

In that Clause we observe that the Proprietor hath no more to do with 
our Church than another Man, excepting that he is obliged to defend her 


from all such Insults which she may be liable to from a Sett of Men pro- 
fessing a Religion widely different from ours. In the same Clause we find 


“ Statement made in 1762 to the Archbishop of Canterbury upon the principles of which 
a collection was made in England (reprinted in Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, 
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that the Choice of Nomination of the Mnister is not left to the Members 
of the Congregation, but they are only to desire the Bishop of London 
under their Hands to send them one, at least that the one sent be 


approved by him. 


In considering a minister of Christ Church—his successor— 
“as I make no Doubt of [the Bishops’] approving the one 
whom ye will recommend, provided he be one whom he can 
with a safe Conscience allow of, ” the vestry are urged to 
consider how solemn their duty is, in whose presence they 
are, in whose cause they are immediately engaged, and of 
how great consequence the selection may be. 


As the Person whom Ye choose is to stand in the Place of God to your 
Congregation, & dispense to every one of You those lively Oracles upon 
which your future Happiness, even eternal Salvation, doth greatly 
depend; So I hope ye will employ your best Judgment in pitching upon 
one whom ye think the most qualify’d for Piety, moral Behavior, & 

rudent Conduct, & that he be thoroughly attached to the Church & her 
trine, Rules, & Way of Worship. This to be sure is the first thing to be 
considered in the Minister ye shall recommend; But there are other things 
also carefully to be observed in him. In the first place he must not be 
under any prepossession or Attachment which may lead him into such an 
Obligation to any great Man as may lay him under a Necessity of abet- 
ting his political Designs, which may run counter to the Interest of your 
Church, ...In the next Place, Gentlemen, ye are carefully to be cau- 
tion’d against recommending a Minister who hath any Slur upon his 
Reputation in regard to his Morals, lest Advantage may be taken from 
thence by those who are ill disposed in his Congregation to Justify their 
own misbehaviours; And also an evil Report be put into the mouths of 
those who are Enemies to our Church to her great Damage & Disreputa- 
tion. Ye cannot but be sensible that we are encompassed about with 
Enemies as malicious as they are unreasonable; and that they will not 
let pass such a Reflection as the immoral Behavior of the minister of the 
Church, which they malign, doth afford against her. If they can charge 
him with any Crime odious in the Sight of modest & honest men; whether 
relating to Chastity, as Poligamy, Adultery, or Fornication, &c.; or to 
Justice, as unfair or double Dealings, &c., or to Prudence in his Be- 
havior to others, such as Pride, Arrogance, Self-sufficience, or such a 
Conceit of himself as overbears others; They will industriously propagate 
it, never forgetting it as long as he lives, even though the Crime may be of 
never so long a Duration. ... So it may be certainly said of the Minister 
of a Parish that he will never expunge a bad Character that hath once 
been Justly fix’d upon him; Yea, though he is only suspected. 
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Dr. Jenney commended the Reverend Mr. Sturgeon to the 
vestry, as one who was “affectionate to the Church, sound in 
his Principles, moral in his Behaviour, and prudent in his 
Conduct. ...I am sure he hath been a faithful & painful 
minister to you, especially ever since my unfortunate para- 
letical Disorder hath put it out of my Power to perform that 
Part of the Divine Offices along with him.’ 

It was impossible for Dr. Jenney to continue exercising 
his active ministry and the duties of Christ Church de- 
volved upon the faithful assistant and catechist, Mr. 
Sturgeon. What was described as a palsy was in reality a 
stroke of paralysis; and the elderly clergyman had become an 
invalid. The formal opening of the school for Negroes, in 
November, 1758, through the benevolence of the Associates 
of Dr. Bray, must have been gratifying to a man who had 
long emphasized the importance of ministering to that 
group of people. 

On the 7th of February, 1759, the wardens and vestry of 
Christ Church appealed to the Bishop of London for help. 
They stated that Dr. Jenney had been for two years “‘af- 
flicted with a paralytick and asthmatic disorder, which 
renders him incapable of performing any ministerial duty; 
and it seems likely to continue, so that we have scarce any 
hopes of his ever being able to officiate again, as he is now 
seventy years old.”” The Reverend Mr. Sturgeon “supplies 
our church himself in all the parts of the ministerial office, 
the duties of which are now very great. This has become a 
large and populous city, and in great need of more churches; 
for want of which we lose our people among the many socie- 
ties of dissenters, with which this city abounds; and some 
who are not inclined to join them stay at home for want of 
room at church.” For this reason, the vestry resolved to 
build another church. “It is to be a neat and handsome 
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building . . . founded on a lot of ground given for that pur- 
pose by our honourable proprietaries.”’*’ 

In the spring of that year, the Reverend William Mac- 
Clenaghan appeared in Philadelphia and preached in Christ 
Church. He made a favourable impression on the people by 
his eloguence and charm; and a movement was begun to 
secure him as an assistant in conjunction with Mr. Sturgeon. 
The vestry persuaded him to remain in the city, and even 
engaged him to act as assistant extraordinary, offering to 
support him by private subscription. MacClenaghan, how- 
ever, was under obligation to a parish in Virginia, where he 
had accepted a call; in fact, he was on his way to New Eng- 
land to bring his family down to Virginia when he stopped 
in Philadelphia. The Bishop of London did not feel ‘that he 
could license him in view of his broken pledge; and this 
refusal caused much resentment. It would seem that the 
return of young Jacob Duché, a native of Philadelphia, a 
graduate of the new college, and the son of a vestryman of 
Christ Church and a prominent citizen, would reconcile the 
people to their supposed loss; for Duché returned about that 
time with the license of the Lord Bishop as assistant in 
Christ Church. But MacClenaghan had friends, who per- 
sisted in their desire to see him appointed assistant; and 
Dr. Jenney, who had allowed him the use of the pulpit of 
Christ Church before he knew the circumstances, was com- 
pelled to withdraw this permission, and insist that Mr. 
Duché was the proper appointee. The congregation retorted 
that, “in Mr. MacClenaghan’s present state and settlement 
among us, we shall ever consider him invested with all the 
powers necessary for the discharge of any duties pertaining to 
his Office, as fully as if he had his Lordship’s license’’; and 
that “his Lordship’s license means nothing here, as we 
humbly apprehend, without a previous presentation from 

™ Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, pp. 116-7. 
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the people.” This attitude was extreme; while Christ Church 
had sometimes shown itself restive, it had always complied 
with the Bishop’s desires. The vestry had grown accustomed 
to selecting the rector, and asking for the approval and 
license of the diocesan. MacClenaghan himself aided and 
abetted this spirit of resistance; when he could no longer 
hold services in Christ Church, he obtained the use of part 
of the State House, and proceeded to set up a separate 
congregation. Despairing of the license of the Bishop of 
London, his friends joined with him in an application to the 
Archibishop of Canterbury; but the Archbishop replied, 
rebuking MacClenaghan for applying to him in a matter 
which concerned only the Bishop of London. Undaunted, 
MacClenaghan remained in Philadelphia, gathering a 
nucleus of followers around him although the better judg- 
ment of the wardens and vestrymen of Christ Church caused 
them to remain loyal to Dr. Jenney and the Bishop. He 
wrote letters back to England, criticising the conduct of the 
missionaries and the way in which the funds of the S. P.G. 
were distributed, and alleging that it was from base and un- 
worthy motives that he was not allowed to officiate. More 
than a year after his arrival, Dr. Jenney notified him that he 
had allowed him the use of his Church on the soliciation of 
sundry persons in his congregation; but his non-conformity 
and his failure to obtain the proper license had compelled 
him to refuse the same. ‘‘May God forgive you the dis- 
turbance you have made in my congregation, and the un- 
easiness you have added to those which the Hand of Heaven 
and Infirmities of Age had already laid upon me.” Mac- 
Clenaghan continued a disturbing factor for about two years 
after his appearance; slowly his following weakened, and he 
left the city. His stay was an unfortunate episode in the 

# The MacClenaghan correspondence is considerable, some of it being in various archives 
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colonial Church; his vehement denunciations of the Anglican 
clergy and the methods employed by them fanned the flames 
of adverse criticism and gave the opponents of the Church 
the very handle which they desired. The Church was made 
to loom as intolerant, bigoted, and unreasonable; and the 
dissenters freely used the arguments with which Mac- 
Clenaghan supplied them and, in the subsequent con- 
troversies, represented him as the victim of narrowness and 
injustice. 

When the convention of the clergy was held in Phila- 
delphia, beginning April 30th, Dr. Jenney was unable to 
attend; the Reverend Dr. William Smith presided. Jenney 
submitted an explanation of his attitude toward Mac- 
Clenaghan, which met with the approval of the group. An 
address was forwarded to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which it was stated: 

It is with concern, my Lord, we are compelled to observe, that the 
more flourishing and populous our Colonies become, the more alarming is 
our situation. Seminaries of Learning are now erected in many of the 
most noted Provinces, particularly in the City of Philadelphia under the 
conduct of Professors of approved worth, whose Abilities are every way 

ual to such a Task. 

The Inhabitants of this Country of European Extraction are quite de- 
prived of the benefits arising from the Episcopal Office & particularly of 
the Apostolical Rite of Confirmation. Very few have either inclination or 
capacity to attend to these essential differences by which the Constitu- 
tion of our Church is distinguish’d. 

The inconvenience of Passing & repassing the dangerous Atlantic, 
being added to these difficulties will we apprehend induce many to Edu- 
cate their Children to the Dissenting Ministry rather than ours, so that 


our Church will not have such full advantages from these Seminaries of 
Learning as she otherwise might have.® 


Great as were the problems and handicaps of which the 
clergy complained, the rector of Christ Church had earned 
his rest. On the 5th of January, 1762, he died at the age 
of seventy-five. His funeral was held in the parish Church, 


® Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, p. 318. 
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where he had served for nearly two decades. Dr. William 
Smith preached the funeral sermon, on St. Luke XVI., 2: 
“Give an account of thy stewardship.”” The provost spoke 
of the deceased as “a man venerable in years, and a striking 
pattern of Christian resignation under a long and severe 
illness. Those who knew him best in that situation know that 
his chief concern was not for himself but for the distressed 


and perplexed state of his congregation.’*® Sturgeon and 
Duché were chosen as assistants of the united parishes of 


Christ Church and St. Peter’s; and in December, the Rev- 
erend Richard Peters was elected rector. 

Robert Jenney’s later years were spent in a city where the 
English Church was at a distinct disadvantage; in the first 
place, it enjoyed none of the privileges which were accorded 
it in those provinces in which it was legally established; in 
the second place, its members were outnumbered. While he 
was a resident of Philadelphia, the city made steady strides 
in wealth and population; and with the civic growth, there 
was a corresponding lessening of the feeling of kinship which 
formerly existed between the new land and the mother 
country. The spirit of independence was ever gaining 
strength, and along with it there was an opposition to out- 
side control or interference. In the midst of this radical 
trend, Dr. Jenney remained a conservative Anglican priest, 
loyal to his Church and its institutions, uncompromising in 
his support of the Bishop of London; he would not drift with 
the popular current. He may have appeared a reactionary to 
some of the progressive minds of his day; but to all he must 
have seemed an honest, zealous, and courageous champion 
of the principles which motivated his life and conduct. 


8 Dorr, Christ Church, Philadelphia, p. 130. 
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Fontaine Leval, a French Settlement 
on the Maine Coast, 1791 


BY FRANCES SERGEANT CHILDS 


HE New England Quarterly for July, 1928, published 

the diary of Bancel de Confoulens” trip to the coast 
of Maine in the summer of 1792 under the title ““A French 
Description of Frenchman’s Bay, 1792, with Notes on the 
Proposed French Colony in Eastern Maine.” In his introduc- 
tion to this diary, Mr. Samuel Eliot Morison refers to a 
French settlement already started there and named Fontaine 
Leval for its chief promoter, Mme. Bacler de Leval. The 
journal of Mme. de Leval’s preliminary voyage to the coast 
of Maine, which is in the library of American Antiquarian 
Society,? gives a clear and interesting account which is 
printed in full below. Read in connection with Bancel’s 


1 The New England Quarterly gives Bancel’s name as Bancel de Congoulin instead of 
de Confoulens. The latter form is correct. Bancel came from Valence in Dauphiny of a 
family of King’s counsellors, who held land known as Confoulens at the junction of the 
Rhone and the Isére. The New England Quarterly says no trace of Bancel can be found 
after his departure from Le Havre with his family in 1793. Actually they reached this 
country and though Bancel was himself drowned in Casco Bay, his family remained and his 
American descendants are today numerous, among them the present writer. 


2 In the collection of Maine Mss. 


* According to The New England Quarterly (vol. 1, p. 399), J. B. Regnier was Mme. de 
Leval’s secretary, which would lead one to suppose that he kept the journal. However, two 
certified copies of la Roche’s handwriting in the Knox Mss. (vol. 49, pp. 32, 33) are similar 
enough to the handwriting in the journal at the American Antiquarian Society to raise the 
question of whether la Roche did not keep it himself. The brief character of the certified 
copies of la Roche’s writing, which are in English, and certain differences which do exist 
make the assignation tentative. There is a carelessly written letter to William Duer in the 
New York Historical Society signed Regnier (Scioto Land Company, 194 French Letters, 
1785-93. Miscellaneous Mss., S.) If this is in J. B. Regnier’s handwriting it is less similar 
to that of the journal than isla Roche’s. In any case, whoever kept the journal kept it in 
his very best hand which was both readable and distinguished. See also note 42, page 205. 
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later diary and with Madame’s correspondence in the Knox 
Mss. in the Massachusetts Historical Society, it rounds out 
the story of the settlement at Fontaine Leval and fits 
interestingly into the history of land speculation at the time. 
Nor does its interest stop there. At a time when refugee 
problems are of daily concern the Fontaine Leval project 
appears in a new light, as a link in the long chain of refugee 
endeavor to become again part of a normal world, without 
losing contacts with one another or with what was valuable 
in their own tradition. And we are reminded how often 
the history of the New World has been affected by their 
endeavor. 

Mr. Morison shows how Bancel’s diary reflects “‘the 
coastal culture of the 17th century,” the earliest “type 
to be established in New England.’* This earlier journal 
reflects the same culture, isolated family settlements along 
the coast rather than compact village communities, de- 
pendence on the sea for a livlihood or on lumbering rather 
than on effective tillage. Its writers appear less enthusi- 
astic and excitable than Bancel and their estimates are 
therefore more thoughtful and realistic. Bancel saw the 
Maine coast covered with vineyards, not so the Fontaine 
Leval promoters. But they realized that better agricultural 
techniques than those used by the settlers already there 
would yield better results, and, after a serious evaluation 
of the situation, climate, soil, natural resources, population 
and industries, they were “‘convinced” that anyone who 
went into that country “with courage industry and some 
means” would surely be able to obtain the necessities of 
life and before long “all that can concur in rendering it 
easy and agreeable.’ 

Both Mme. de Leval’s and Bancel’s trips can be con- 


4 New England Quarterly, vol. 1, p. 396. 
5 See below, last page of manuscript. 
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sidered as by-products of the Scioto speculation,® one of the 
early attempts to sell American lands to prospective French 
immigrants at highly inflated prices. To understand the 
extraordinary appeal of these projects it is important to 
remember that the romantic philosophy of the day had pene- 
trated deeply into the thinking of many Frenchmen and that, 
discouraged with their lot or conditions around them (a point 
of view encouraged by the Revolution), they saw themselves 
escaping from it and beginning again in the New World 
where they would be free to live in accord with nature. The 
land companies profited from this point of view. It is indeed 
hardly an exaggeration to say that in the idyllic descriptions 
of the land company prospectuses these French visionaries 
glimpsed the Promised Land. 

In the case in question, far too involved a story to be more 
than hinted at here, a group of Americans, Secretary Knox, 
William Duer, and Andrew Craigie in the lead,’ had secured 
a pre-emption right to land on the Ohio river and had sent 
an agent abroad to promote sales. After some delay a 
company was formed of Frenchmen of means who invested 
extensively in Scioto lands with the idea of reselling them in 
smaller holdings. This was the Société des Vingt Quatres, few 
of whom actually came to the United States. Their plan, 
thanks to the marked interest of their leader, Jacques Duval 
d’Epremesnil, a prominent legal figure and a member of the 
National Assembly, received considerable publicity.’ All 


® For the Scioto see John B. McMaster, History of the People of the United States (Boston, 
etc., 1883-1913), vol. 2, pp. 146-51, and more specifically H. Carré, “Les émigrés francais 
en Amérique,” Revue de Paris, May, 1898; J. S. Davis Essays in the Earlier History of 
American Corporations, Book 1, Essay 2, Chapter 5, Harvard Economic Studies, vol. 16 
(Cambridge, 1917); Theodore T. Belote, The Scioto Speculation and the French Settlement 
at Gallipolis, University Studies, University of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1907); and Archer 
B. Hulbert, “Andrew Craigie and the Scioto Associates” in Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, vol. 23, pp. 222-36. 


7 New England Quarterly, vol. 1, pp. 396-7. 
Carré, pp. 316ff. 
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sorts of people wanted to go, clerics, laborers, masons, clerks, 
who hadn’t the slightest idea of where they were going and 
at times mistook “the Ohio for a lake and the Scioto for an 
Island.” In spite of cynical warnings against the venture an 
enthusiastic group soon set sail to find, alas, that the title to 
their American lands was insecure, that inadequate provision 
had been made for their arrival, that they still had an 
appallingly difficult trip ahead of them, and that actual 
pioneering in the American wilderness was something quite 
different from their mental picture of it. Although the sorry 
failure of the Scioto project is discussed in standard histories 
and is familiar to most students of the period, the results for 
the prospective colonists are less well known. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that the existence of disappointed French 
settlers in American seaboard towns led to further settlement 
schemes, nor that certain of the original Scioto purchasers 
became interested in these. Such in fact is the background 
of the negotiations which Mme. de Leval, backed by her 
associates, Jean Baptiste de la Roche and Count Joseph de 
Barth, all members of the original Société des Vingt Quatres, 
entered into with Secretary Knox and William Duer for the 
purchase of lands in Maine. Not much information is avail- 
able on Mme. de Leval, the chief promoter. She is described 
however as of gentle birth, good looking, and “‘intrigante” 
with a marked “taste” for “financial circles.”® This taste 
probably accounts for her friendship with Duer, the New 
York entrepreneur, who had been the American agent 
for the Scioto and who now proposed a settlement in Maine 
instead, and helped to organize the new French Company of 
the Union.” 


9 Carré, p. 333; Knox Mss., vol. 33, p. 65. Jackson to Knox, Dec. 23, 1792. 


10 Duer had been responsible, as American agent, for the handling of the French settlers, 
their transportation and establishment on the lands, a responsibility he handled badly. 
Davis, pp. 221, 223, 236-7, 252. 
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Early in the summer of 1791 Knox had commissioned 
General Henry Jackson to negotiate with the committee for 
the sale of Eastern Lands, for the purchase of 2,000,000 
acres in Maine. They had in mind a French settlement, but 
Jackson kept quiet about it for fear the mention of “‘Foreign- 
ers” might prevent the sale!" Jackson worked hard; “‘Dear 
Harry,” he wrote to Knox at the end of June, “I have 
neither slumbered nor slept—and if the Committee do not 
receed we have contracts for two millions, at 10 cents per 
acre payable in eight annual installments. In hast H. Jack- 
son.” The committee did not recede. On July first they 
contracted to sell to Jackson and Royal Flint of New York, 
2,000,000 acres of land at ten cents an acre as expected; and 
on July 25th, Jackson and Flint assigned their contract to 
Duer and Knox for ten shillings." That same summer, when 
it was clear that Jackson’s negotiations would bear fruit, 
the preliminary agreement between Madame and her 
associates and the land owners were drawn up. The proposi- 
tions made by the purchasers are printed below at the open- 
ing of the diary. They indicate that something had been 
learned from the Scioto debacle. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant point is the first which asks “‘whether before entering 
any definitive agreement, they will aid in transporting one 
of the undersigned to the site, with surveyors and people in a 
position to judge sanely on the location and quality of the 
lands.” This request was granted—no longer was land to be 
purchased sight unseen—and consequently Jackson spent 
part of September on arrangements to take Mme. de Leval, 
la Roche, and a small group of their people to the coast of 


” Knox Mss., vol. 28, p. 124. Jackson to Knox, June 19, 1791. See also Davis, pp. 
267-9. 

2 Jbid., vol. 28, p. 137. Jackson to Knox, June 23, 1791. 

18 Bangor Historical Magazine, vol. 1, p. 36. Duer’s failure in 1792 probably explains the 
assignment he and Knox made of their lands to William Bingham of Philadelphia in 
December of that year. 
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Maine. On October 2, he wrote Knox that they were leaving 
Boston and hoped to return within fifteen or twenty days." 
It was late in the season and bad weather might jeopardize 
the project: “fone snowstorm before they are well establis’d 
will damn the whole operation.” The diary printed below 
describes the trip—the wind and the weather, the country 
explored, the people met, bonfires on the beach, the climb 
up Mt. Schoodic, Madame as “notre Amazone,” the superb 
evening “‘entre Great et Little Dear Island,” the initial 
despair of finding unoccupied coast land, the ultimate 
delight in the tiny settlement at Fontaine Leval, and the 
vast prospects for “une lieu de reunion” for all the 
French exiles of the day. It remains to note subsequent 
developments. 

On the whole Madame de Leval and la Roche were satis- 
fied. Their thoughtful “Observations sur le Pays,” which 
conclude the journal, are reasonably sanguine. A nucleus of 
settlers and workmen was left behind at Fontaine Leval. 
Jackson reported favorably to Knox. “The Lady and her 
companion surmounted every difficulty and appeared per- 
fectly pleased with their prospects.” For this he took credit 
to himself, assuring Knox that had he not been there the 
conditional agreement would “‘have been null and void” and 
asking Knox and Duer to see him before making final 
arrangements with Madame." Back in New York the lady 
in question and “her companion” gave the project detailed 
and serious consideration and drew up, or had drawn up, a 
long letter, really a memorandum, summarizing their posi- 
tion in the matter.'® In this memorandum they re-empha- 
sized their desire for a place of reunion for the French emi- 


4 Knox Mss., vol. 29, pp. 113, 130. Jackson to Knox, September 18, October 2, 1791. 
% Ibid., vol. 30, p. 16. Jackson to Knox, Nov. 13, 1791. 
1% Ibid., vol. 53, p. 136. This is in the same handwriting as the journal. 
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grants, for land suited to both commerce and agriculture, easy 
of access, as yet unincorporated and available at moderate 
price. They raised two objections to the land they had seen, 
its distance from the sea and the need for roads to reach 
it. The importance of the roads was especially emphasized. 
According to the memorandum Knox and Duer expected to 
provide access to the lands by purchasing the township of 
Trenton but Madame and la Roche, realizing how complete- 
ly the coastline already was settled, urged the owners to 
provide ways into their lands from three points, a site in 
the township of Trenton on Union Bay, one on Taunton 
Bay opening into the unincorporated townships numbers 8 
and g, and one on Gouldsborough Bay opening into number 
7, likewise unincorporated. ‘Townships 8 and 9g were not in 
Knox’s original purchase but according to Jackson could 
be acquired. Moreover, on Taunton Bay there were fewer 
settlers to move off than on the Trenton coast. The price” 
originally set they considered too high and urged Knox to 
extend the time for the first payment and to arrange the 
subsequent ones at more suitable intervals. They planned 
to write Duer personally about special advances. The 
memorandum also stressed the necessity of a survey of the 
region and the desirability of a boat plying regularly between 
New York and the colony. It referred, too, to the need of 
confirming an earlier verbal agreement to the effect that 
Knox was not to sell other land for a year, would not under- 
sell them and would hold the adjacent land for them. At the 
end of this document the points were summed up in order. 
The conclusion politely but definitely urged haste. In the 
light of European misinformation about American lands and 
the “back to nature” type of literature which encouraged 
French investment in the wilderness, this memorandum 


” For these terms see below in the printed text in the answer to point 5. 
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appears most reasonable. There was perhaps a silver lining 
to the Scioto cloud. 


For the moment things looked promising—Knox did 
approve “‘most heartily” of the purchase of Trenton and 
townships 7, 8, 9, and 10, the three farms, and “the farm 
in Trenton,” in the interest of the nucleus of settlers there, 
who, according to Jackson, were “happy and pleased with 
their situation and the country in general.’’* And early in 
the new year, actually on January 14, 1792, a definite con- 
tract was negotiated between the promoters of the settle- 
ment and the holders of the land by which it appears Ma- 
dame was to get 300,000 acres of land. Jackson was pleased, 
writing, “it will have a good effect and give a value and con- 
sequence to our whole purchase.”® In the same letter he told 
Knox that they had “closed with the Committee” for six 
townships at twenty cents an acre. 


So far so good, but subsequent developments were less 
auspicious. Things dragged on through the winter with the 
contract unexecuted and by the summer new terms were 
under discussion. This time Madame had the assistance of 
Cazenove, the Holland Land Company agent, whom Jack- 
son, in the midst of swearing at Duer and at the heat, accused 
of taking advantage of their embarrassment. This embarrass- 
ment—probably the hitch in the original agreement—was 


1% Knox Mss., vol. 30, pp. 22, 94. Knox to Jackson, Nov. 17, 1791; Jackson to Knox, 
Jan. 29, 1792. 


9 Jbid., vol. 30, p. 94. The contract in question I have not been able to find. It is how- 
ever frequently referred to thereafter, for example the new proposals made in September, 
1792, suggest that the earlier agreement be abrogated (Knox Mss., vol., 32, p. 82). I there- 
fore think that the imperfect copy—articles 10 and 11 only—dated in another hand, Jan- 
uary 14, 1793 (Knox Mss., vol. 55, p. 170), is really that of 1792. If so, Madame is assured 
of deeds to nos. 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, and part of Trenton. Mr. Morison notes in The New Eng- 
land Quarterly (vol. 1, 402 n.) that this is “the present plantations 8, 9, and 16, and the 
towns of Franklin, Waltham, and Eastbrook, most of Hancock, and part of Mariaville.” 
Madame was to give a mortgage for these lands. 
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Duer’s shortage of funds.” The gist of the new propositions” 
was that Knox and Duer should return certain townships 
(numbers 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 32, and 33) 
to the state of Massachusetts and that Madame should 
then purchase them from the state at twenty cents an acre. 
One-half of this payment was to be credited to the obligation 
of Duer and Knox. Madame also offered Duer twenty cents 
an acre for the part of Trenton in the original contract and 
requested the title to Fontaine Leval. Duer modified these 
proposals somewhat—certain lands were to be thirty cents 
an acre—but in general was prepared to consent, provided 
the dates of the payments due the state were set forward a 
year, that the sale to Madame take the place of the $60,000 
bonds in their contract with the state, and that Madame 
place 1250 settlers on the land within twelve years. With 
Knox’s approval Flint and Jackson then drew up, as of 
September 12th, 1792,” a new series of proposals to be put 
to the committee for the sale of Eastern Lands. Again the 
air seemed clear but in the long run the new proposals bore 
no more fruit than had the original contract. At the end of 
October, Madame and la Roche demanded the titles to 
Trenton and No. 8 as contracted for “‘in our last agreement,” 
but Jackson refused on the ground that the surveys were not 
finished. Madame countered with a notarial protest, and 
Jackson consulted a lawyer who doubted whether the 
September contract had ever been completed. At last 
Jackson with Duer’s authorization gave Madame deeds “‘for 
that part of Trenton and No. 8 included in the late proposed 


® Knox Mss., vol. 32, pp. 3, 30, 38, 47, 49, 51. Jackson to Knox, July 15, July 29, 
Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Aug. 15, 1792. 

% Ibid., vol. 32, p. 82. This contains copies of a series of documents. 

® Ibid. Madame was confident that the committee would agree to her September prop- 
osition and Jackson’s information on the whole supported that view. He had discussed 
the “bitter pill” with a member of the committee in general terms. They did not do so, 
and Madame consequently continued to deal with Knox and Duer. Vol. 32, pp. 102, 108, 
65; vol. 33, p. 90. Jackson to Knox, Sept. 23, Sept. 30, Sept. 2, 1792; Jan. 6, 1793. 
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contract.’’% La Roche went to “the eastward” in “full 
confidence that at last the affair will obtain a form of 
stability,” but Madame continued to press for her 300,000 
acres. Fifteen French families in Boston wanted to go to 
Maine and more of the French emigrants would come were a 
colony actually established. She urged haste and in spite of 
all the delays was still sanguine enough to ask Knox to join 
the colony. ‘When our settlement takes place I trust, sir, 
you will fulfill your promise to build a good house in our city 
and that you will settle there with your family, if ever this 
City exists hold yourself to be the proprietor of the lots neces- 
sary for you.” Madame’s trust in Knox—assuming her 
assurances of friendship and confidence were genuine—was 
ill-founded for, after having reassured her, he scolded Jack- 
son for delivering her deeds and questioned whether the con- 
tract was binding on him.* There was indeed much distrust. 
Jackson continually urged Knox to get rid of Duer who 
would ‘Damn the most favorable prospects.”” Jackson also 
warned Knox against Madame and la Roche, “they are 
artful and cunning”; in fact he only gave Madame her 
deeds “‘to stop her tongue” which was very “limber” about 
her troubles and their origin.” 

% Knox Mss., vol. 32, p. 164, copies of a series of letters; vol. 32, p. 172, a notarial protest; 
vol. 32, p. 137. Duer to Jackson, Oct. 16, 1792. In the notarial protest Jackson is quoted as 
saying “the delay in the surveys was occasioned by the parties contemplating a new con- 
tract touching the lands in question.” While this may refer to the September agreement it is 
also true that Bancel, acting as agent for d’Epremesnil, made his trip to the coast of Maine 
in the summer of ’92 and that Duer wrote Madame “before I can give Mr. Bauncell an 
answer I wish to see you.” And in September, Boulogne, a French Scioto agent who 
appeared in other land schemes (at Greene in New York State and at Azylum in Pennsyl- 


vania), was also negotiating with Duer and Knox for land in Maine excluding Madame’s 
holdings. Vol. 32, pp. 58, 103. Duer to Mme. de Leval, Aug. 23; Boulogne to Knox, Sept. 
25, 1793- 

% Tbid., vol. 33, pp. 55-6. Mme. de Leval to Knox, Dec. 15, 1792. This letter is extant 
in both French and English, the English version is quoted here. 

% Tbid., vol. 33, pp. 77, 90. Knox to Jackson, Dec. 31, 1792; Jackson to Knox, Jan. 6, 
1793. 

% Jbid., vol. 32, p. 38; vol. 33, pp. 65, 134. Jackson to Knox, Aug. 5, Dec. 23, 1792; 
Feb. 14, 1793. 
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Late in 1792 William Bingham came into the picture; 
perhaps because the surveys were finished and payments 
consequently due the committee within sixty days. In any 
case it was to Bingham that Duer and Knox assigned their 
lands in December, 1792, and to Bingham that the com- 
mittee gave the deeds the following January.” Mme. de 
Leval’s problem still remained to be solved. By March, 
1793, her patience was exhausted and she again resorted to 
legal measures, which she assured Knox she would prefer not 
to use. Whatever her own failings she had cause for annoy- 
ance. She had waited over two full years and was afraid the 
settlers might leave. The prospect of a legal contest brought 
Knox to terms quickly (Jackson had repeatedly warned him 
against legal entanglements with Madame), for two days 
after her threat, she wrote Knox hoping there would be no 
delay over the forms now they had agreed on the articles.* 
Alas, her hopes for a speedy conclusion of the negotiations in 
the way she wanted were again doomed to disappointment. 
Months later she was still complaining to Knox that Jackson 
was “trifling” with her “‘business.”” 

The cause of these extraordinary delays we may legiti- 
mately assume was lack of ready money—all were working 
on credit hoping for cash returns. Jackson’s contracts of the 
summer of ’91 arranged for future payments, none of which 
were due until 60 days after the surveys were completed. 
By the summer of ’92, thanks to Duer’s failure, Jackson, in a 
quandry on where to get the necessary funds, found his 
situation “disagreeable in the extream.”®® The purchaser’s 
memorandum of December, 1791, requested a delay in the 
payments and Madame, though she assured Knox she was 


Davis, p. 325. 
* Knox Mss., vol. 33, pp. 171, 172. Mme. de Leval to Knox, Mar. 10, 12, 1793. 
* Tbid., vol. 34, p. 164. Mme. de Leval to Knox, Dec. 6, 1793. 


Davis, pp. 269-70, 321-5. 
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only interested in providing her “unhappy countrymen a 
happy asylum in quiet and peace,” clearly hoped for money 
from the settlers.*! It was a vicious circle. 

With this sort of backing it is not surprising that the 
Fontaine Leval settlement failed to become a center for the 
French refugees of the day, whose numbers, thanks to the 
political upheaval at home, soon ran into thousands. True, 
Madame did buy land personally, 115 acres in November, 
1793, but she transferred it two weeks later to la Roche who 
bought a good deal more land and actually lived in Trenton, 
with a few other French settlers. Some years later he 
transferred his interests to La Moine, whose name the 
present town Lamoine bears.* 

From the point of view of all most concerned the Fontaine 
Leva! venture was a failure. No considerable group of 
refugees established an Utopia on the Maine coast, nor did 
Knox, Duer, and Jackson make money out of the refugees. 
Madame’s hopes failed completely of realization. To quote 
one of her “bad inglish” letters to Knox, “You see sir how we 
fall through all our measures.”** From a long range point of 
view the results were not wholly negligible. A few colonists 
carried on at Fontaine Leval; their descendants intermarried 

@ Knox Mss., vol. 33, p. 172. Mme. de Leval to Knox, Mar. 12, 1793. On Dec. 23, 1792, 
Jackson wrote Knox quoting a letter from Europe from their “particular friend” B.H. 
“With regard to Madame LeV .. . I must tell you that at present she has no resources 
beyond herself, nor has she any means of making good her contracts but from the lands. 
She does not represent a company nor has she any combination of persons or property to 
support the enterprise, her friends appear astonished at the boldness of her undertaking 
and the confidence the Americans have placed in her. The open and full caution I give you 
for your own use, but for God’s sake, don’t communicate it to your best friends. Her 
husband is a diminutive [?] idle man, not in possession of a Livre, he lost by the change in 
government it is true, a place procured by her influence worth £1500 or £2000 a year but 
that is over. They have genteel connections and are of a good family.”” Knox Mss., vol. 33, 
p. 165. From several other letters from Europe we may guess B.H. to be Benjamin 
Hichborn. 

® Maine Historical Magazine, vol. 8, pp. 113-4. This may perhaps be the Le Moyne who 


was in the Scioto expedition. See Scioto Land Company, 194, French Letters, 1785-93, 
Miscellaneous Mss., S. in the New York Historical Society. 


% Knox Mss., vol. 32, p.167. 
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with other settlers and became part of the American com- 
monwealth. No spectacular “lieu de reunion” for the French 
resulted, but thanks to a handful of refugees a colorful 
strand was woven into the New England pattern. 


THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society DocuMENT 


In editing this manuscript most of the original form, with 
its inconsistent spelling and accenting, has been preserved. 
Some changes in punctuation, capitalization, and accenting 
were, however, necessary to make the meaning clear and 
the account readable. Where personal and place names are 
misspelled the correct form is given in the footnote following 
the first mention. 

The manuscript falls into three parts—the preliminary 
agreement between Mme. de Leval and la Roche on the one 
hand, and Duer and Knox on the other; the diary of the trip 
from New York to Maine and back to Boston, a trip anyone 
familiar with the New England coast will follow with ease 
and pleasure; and the concluding observations on the 
country. 

L’Etat de confusion dans lequel se trouve aujourd’hui |’affaire 
du Scioto par la conduite des agents de Paris; la résiliation que 
M. Duer et sa Compagnie se voyent obligés de faire au Congrés du 
marché de trois millions d’acres de terre qu’ils ont acheté; L’In- 
certitude ot est M. Duer d’en pouvoir obtenir un nouveau a des 
conditions qui lui soyent convenables, jette sur le sort futur des 
Emigrans un voile d’obscurités si difficile 4 pénétrer qu’il a paru 
prudent a Plusieurs d’entre-eux qui ne sont point encore sur les 
lieux de chercher dans de nouveaux arrangemens un avenir plus 
assuré. Dans cette disposition ayant appris qu’une compagnie 
avoit des terres 4 vendre dans la Province du Maine on s’addresse 
aux propriétaires pour savoir.*4 


“In the original the questions and answers which follow are arranged in parallel 
columns, the first signed by Mme. de Leval and her associates, and the second by Duer. 


a 
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1. Si avant d’entrer dans aucun arrangement définitif on veut 
aider a se transporter sur les lieux un des soussignés avec des 
arpenteurs et gens en état de pouvoir juger sainement de la 
situation du local et de la qualité des terres? 


Accordé. 


2. S’il est possible que partie des personnes employées pour 
cette reconrci.sance des lieux soyent de leur nation, le but étant 
d’attirer une émigration francoise il leur paroit intéréssant de 
pouvoir juger et parler d’aprés le rapport des francois méme? 

Trois personnes choisies par les soussignés accompagneront 
agent employé par la compagnie pour la visite des 
terres. 


3. Quelle quantité d’acres ot de municipalités on peur leur 
concéder? 
M. Duer veut vendre cing municipalités y compris l’isle 
Mont Désert.*® 


4. S’ils auront le droit d’y choisir les dittes terres a leur con- 
venance? 
Les proposans pourront choisir deux municipalités dans un 
endroit et trois dans un autre ou les cing ensemble. 


5. Quelles sont les conditions relativement au prix des terres et 
au terme des payemens? 

Les prix sera fixé par le contract a six livres®* payable 
moitié comptant et l’autre moitié dans deux ans mais les 
vendeurs donneront quittance aux acheteurs de trois 
livres par acre et allouront pour le second payement les 


* After securing the original 2,000,000 acre contract, Jackson urged Knox to buy the 
de Gregoires’ holding, too. This included “the Eastern Half of Mount Desert Island (with 
parts of Trenton, Lamoine, Hancock and Ellsworth on the Main)” and had been granted to 
the de Gregoires by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in recognition of the grant that 
Louis XIV had made to Cadillac, Mme. de Gregoire’s grandfather, in 1691. On Aug. 4, 
1792, the de Gregoires assigned their remaining interests to Jackson, who in turn assigned 
what remained to him to William Bingham, July 9, 1796. Bangor Historical Magazine, 
vol. 6, p. 115; George E. Street, History of Mount Desert (Boston and New York, 1905), 
pp. 128, 135; Knox Mss., vol. 28, p. 176; vol. 29, p. 8. Jackson to Knox, July 10, 17, 1791. 

% The livre tournois was worth about twenty cents. 
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six €poques qui suivent: Un quart au ler may...1793; 
Un quart au Ier may...1794; Un quart au Ier may... 
1795; et le 4eme quart au Ier may 1796. 


6. A quelle €poque les premiers colons peuvent d’esperer de 
commencer leur établissement l’approche de l’hiver et sa durée 
prise en considération? 


Aussit6t que les acquereurs seront préts a se rendre sur les 
terreins pour commencer leur établissement un navir 
sera prét 4 New York pour les transporter et leurs effets. 
M. Duer est d’avis qu’un examen préalable des terres est 
nécéssaire et qu’il peut étre fini pour le premier d’octobre. 


7. Quels sont les premiers preparatifs que la Compagnie 
vendante est resolue de faire pour la récéption des premiers 
colons? 


La compagnie avancera aux acquereurs des provisions pour 
un an en boeuf, Porc, farines, Poisson, bled de turquie 
et ris; douze vaches 4a lait, un taureau, huit boeufs de 
charrue et six Truies, payables en un an, au prix courant 
avec intérét a six pour cent jusqu’au plein payement. La 
compagnie aura toujours en magazin pour trois mois de 
farines, la méme quantité de viandes ne sera pas nécés- 
saire a cause de l’abondance des poissons, et donnera 
aussi ce qui sera nécéssaire pour transporter les colons 
et leurs effets pour étre remboursé comme cy dessus. 
Elle construira des cabanes suivant l’usage du pays 
pour les premiers arrivans. La compagnie s’engage de 
fournir au principaux colons huit ou dix ouvriers pour 
la construction et les fonds nécéssaires pour se procurer 
des cloux des ferrailles et tous les ustancils nécéssaires 
a construire leurs maisons. 


Les cabanes pour les cultivateurs aux depends de la com- 
pagnie, les autres avances devant étre remboursées 
entierrement aux mémes termes que celles pour les 
provisions. 


t \j 
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8. Quelles ressources les premiers colons ont ils droit d’esperer 
de la compagnie vendante la premiere année de leur établissement? 
Pour repondre 4 cet article, on doit considerer qu’ils arriveront 
dans un Pays inhabité et inculte. 


Dans le précédent. 


g. Les soussignés demandent qu’il leur soit donné un modele 
d’engagement en vertu du quel ils soyent assurés, ainsi que tous 
les emigrans, de pouvoir forcer leurs ouvriers engagés 4 suivre les 
termes de ces mémes engagements, leur désertion seroit la ruine 
de l’€migration comme celle de leurs propriétaires méme. 

La compagnie fournira les Termes Legaux des engage- 
ments en question. 


10. L’abord des terres dont il est question est 4 travers un 
grand nombres d’isles dont les cdtes de la mer sont bordées, les 
soussignés demandent si |’on trouvera sur les cétes des Pilotes 
c6tiers pour la sureté des navirs arrivants? 


Oui sans difficulté. 


11. La compagnie vendante étant établie 4 New York on lui 
demande d’arréter les moyens de correspondances les plus prompte 
entr-elle et les Colons. 

M. Walker agent pour la compagnie a New York gardera 
une correspondance avec les acquereurs recevera et fera 
passer leur letteres pour france. 

Pour faciliter cet objet un petit navir au moins pour un an 
ira continuellement au compte de la compagnie du pot 
de mer de |’établissement au port de New York. 


Les soussignés se reservent aprés avoir pris connoissance des 
lieux de dresser d’accord avec la compagnie vendante les arrange- 
mens, conditions et articles d’un marché d’une centaine de mille 
acres quil sont dans |’intention d’acheter. 

New York le 25 adust 1791. Signés Baclé Deleval,*” De 


% This is usually spelled Bacler de Leval and de la Roche is usually spelled with a 
small /. This irregularity in spelling argues against la Roche as the amanuensis. 


| 
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Laroche, Debarth. 
New York le 27 adust 1791. Signé Wm. Diier. 


Le soussigné accéde trés volontiers au projete de former une 
Colonie Francoise sur les terreins achetés par M. Duer et par lui 
dans la Province du Maine et donner 4 cette colonie tous les 
avantages et facilités raisonnables, mais ces facilités doivent étre 
définies et marquées dans certaines limites, au dela des quelles il ne 
doit y avoir aucune reclamation a faire sur les vendeurs. La 
précision est nécéssaire pour conserver |’intelligence entre deux 
partis. 

Les arrangements sont. 

1. La quantité de provisions 4 fournir at 4 quel Prix. 

2. Le nombre, la grandeur le genre des maisons 4 batir pour les 
principaux Emigrans. 

4. Autant pour le prix des terres que pour la sureté du rem- 
boursement des provisions fournies, hippotheque sera donné par 
les acquereurs sur les terres. 

Le soussigné croit qu’un navire de New York aux terreins en 
question est inutile, la poste va de New York a Boston trois fois 
par semaine en été et deux fois pendant l’hiver. Des navires vont 
pendant |’été de Boston 4 la riviere et 4 la baye de Penobscot prés 
des terres en question aussi frequemment que les navires vont de 
New York a Albany. 

Le dernier arrangement devra étre conclu 4 ce sujet aussit6t que 
l’on aura vu et adopté l’emplacement. 

Philadelphia le 3, 7bre 1791, signé H. Knox. 


SutvenT: Lettres ecrittes a Messieurs d’Epremesnil® de Coulmiers en 
datte du 4 et 6 7bre 1791 par duplicata, premiéres adressées a M. Castel 
notaire et parties le 17 du méme mois par un vaisseau de St. Valery Et 


% D’Epremesnil was, as noted in the introduction, a leader of the Société des Vingt 
Quatres. He sent two agents to the United States to protect his interests, the Chevalier du 
Bac first and then Bancel de Confoulens. Mme. de Leval wrote d’Epremesnil numerous 
letters. Carré, pp. 333-4. 
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les Secondes ee pee M. Cazenove” a une maison de hollande 
parties le 21; 4 M. de Marnezia® remise a son fils parti le 19. 


Journat DE Notre VoyAGE DANS LA CONTREE DE |’Est 


Dans la situation ou se trouvent a la fois les francois dans leur 
patrie méme, les francois colons dans les Isles et le nombre de ceux 
qui dans ce moment cy sont rependus dans le territoire des Etats 
unis, nous avons pensé que songer a une Reunion de compatriotes 
et travailler aux moyens d’y parvenir en choisissant quleques 
places dans ce continent ou ils pussent se rassembler, étoit une 
entreprise digne de francois méme et nous nous y sommes aven- 
turés. Les renseignemens que !’on nous avoit donnés a New York 
et a Philadelphie sur les terres de la Province du Maine, nous ont 
determinés a en faire le voyage pour nous instruire par nous 
méme de leur situation et des avantages qu’on en Pouvoit esperer. 
Nous crimes prudent de ne terminer aucune acquisition qu’aprés 
avoir visité les lieux, mais la saison etant deja fort avancée et tous 
les rapports s’accordant a nous donner la plus grande esperance 
de trouver dans |’inspection que nous allions faire ce qui pouvoit 
nous convenir, nous nous sommes determinés a suivre le parti 
que l’on nous conseillait, de nous faire accompagner par une 
douzaine d’ouvriers que nous pourrions laisser sur les lieux mémes 
dans la cas plus que probable ou nous les trouverions a notre 
convenance en consequence. 


1791. 7bre 


24. Samedy a midi nous avons quitté New York 4a l’aide d’une 
foible brise sur la Paquebot de Providence capne. Patter- 
son; nous étions a bord. 


. \ 
Madame Deleval ...1  5...Fichon 
Mr. DeLaroche 2 6...Daillé 
% Theophile Cazenove, a Dutch citizen of French extraction, was the agent for the 


Holland Land Company and in close contact with French refugee circles. 

# Adrian Lezay Marnésia, a visionary idealist, was also a member of the Twenty-Four 
and actually joined the expedition to the Scioto. His wistful and charming Lettres ecrites 
des rives de [Ohio (Fort Pitt, Paris, 1801) are the result of this experience. 


le 
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Regnier . .3 7...Delestre* 

LeSieur ...4 8... Didier 
g...Houlette Lé 
10... Houlette Cadt. 
11...Richard 
12...Delestre* 


13. ..Daillé 
14... Peter” 
15...Henry 
17...Jacob 


Entout dixsept personnes, deux heures aprés notre départ 
vent contraire. 
25. Dimanche. Vent contraire le matin, moins mauvais |’aprés 
diner. 
26. Lundy. Vent contraire, relaché devant une ferme dans Long 
Island o nous sommes descendus. 
27. Mardy. Meilleur vent, arrivés 4 neuf heures du soir 4 New 
Port ou nous avons couché. 
Mercredy. Vent absolument debout pour remonter la riviere, 
bordées courties toute la journée, mis a l’ancre a huit 
heures du Soir. 


So 


2 


29. Jeudy. Arrivés a six heures 4 Providence, loué un Wagon 
chargé notre bagage, fait dejeuner tout notre monde, aprés 
quoi nous avons mis nos gens en route et sommes partis 
nous méme par le stage avec une de leur femme qui nourrit, 
couchés 4 Warpole chez le Cl. Downs.® 


“ Spelling was so inconsistent at the time this journal was written that I assume this 
Delestre is the same person as the de Laittre mentioned in the Bangor Historical Magazine, 
vol. 8, pp. 113-4, as one of the Fontaine Leva! settlers. One of de Laittre’s descendants 
ultimately settled in Minneapolis. New England Quarterly, vol. 1, p. 402 n. 

“On the cover of the manuscript is written “Journal Peter Hessenfreits almand.” 
There is extant among the Scioto letters one from Peter Hassenfratz, to Duer, written 
from Buffalo on Oct. 19, 1791. This is, I believe, the same Peter who was on both the 
Scioto and Maine expeditions. A certain German flavor of the hand and the French of 
the journal suggests his influencee. 

* At the tavern of Captain Shubae! Downes at Walpole. 
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30. Vendredy. Arrivés 4 Boston a 11 heures descendue chez mde. 
Laytons court street selon la direction que le Gal. Jakson“ 
nous avoit addressé dans differentes auberges sur la route. 
Nous avons tout de suite été voir le vaisseau qui nous 
attendait et nous avons trouvé tous les préparatifs que 
nous aurions pu faire nous méme.“ 


1791. 8bre 


rer. Samedy. Notre monde est arrivé a huit heures du matin et 
descendu au vaisseau ou le Bagage a été chargé sur le 
champ. Employé toute le journée 4a faire différentes 
emplettes. 

2¢e. Dimanche. Mis 4a la voile 4 une heure aprés midi avec peu de 
vent, doublé le fanal. A onze heures du soir le Pilote est 
entré dans la chambre pour annoncer que le vent devenoit 
contraire et qu’il craignoit un orage; sur ce nous sommes 
retournés aprés avoir fait environ 15 a 16 milles au havre 
de Nantusket* a 9 milles de Boston. 

3e. Lundi. Le mauvais tems que le Pilote avoit prévenu nous a 
fait garder le havre ou beaucoup de vaisseaux sont venus se 
refugier. 

4e. Mardy. Méme tems restés 4 Nantusket descendus 4 terre, pris 
des chevaux Me. Deleval, le Gl. Jakson et moi, fait une 
promenade jusqu’a Hingham a 20 milles de Boston ot 
nous avons diné. 

5¢. Mercredy. Descendus a terre ot nous avons promené jusqu’a 
midi, le bon vent nous a rappellé a bord. Levé l’ancre a 
1. heure, passé le fanal 4 deux heures avec vent arriere qui 
a duré tout le reste de la journée et toute la nuit, mer 
infiniement dure. 

“ Colonel or General Henry Jackson (1747-1809) of Boston. 
“ This is not surprising, as Jackson had spared no pains. He told Knox that he “had 
engaged a Hingham Packet” for $3.50 a day “including a good Pilot, feeding and paying 
the hands and providing four beds and bedding for the Cabin.” Knox Mss., vol. 29, p. 113; 


New England Quarterly, vol. 1, p. 399. 
Nantasket. 
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6e. Jeudy. Toujours bon vent doublé Quenebec” 4 7 heures du 
matin, entré a 9 heures %. dans la Baye de Penobscot, 
relaché le soir 4 Sept heures dans le havre de Buck of nous 
sommes descendus a terre, acheté du lait dans une ferme. 
Revenu au Batiment ou nous avons soupé, aprés quoi avec 
tout notre monde mous avons été au rivage faire un grand 
feu at nous rejouir. 


7. Vendredy. Levé l’ancre a six heures du matin, vent contraire, 
Bordées sur Eggemogging“ Reach, 4 midi le Termométre 
marque 55 dégrés, beau tems, vent sud est, forcés de 
relacher aprés avoir fait six milles entre la grande et la 
petite Deer Island ou nous sommes restés le reste de la 
journée et toute la nuit. Nous sommes descendus 4 terre 
visiter deux habitations |’une dans Little Dear Island dont 
nous avons trouvée les terres assez bonnes. La ferme ot 
nous sommes entrés est assez bien montée. La seconde 
habitation située dans une petite isle® contenant a peu 
prés cinquante acres contient des terres moins bonnes 
cependant nous y avons trouvé le Treffle en abondance; la 
famille qui y demeure paroit s’occuper d’avantage de la 
péche que dans la culture des terres, ils ont quelques mou- 
tons et deux ou trois vaches, les paturages nous ont parue 
fort bons. 

Nos gens ont descendu, ont chassé et rapporté pour tout 
gibier quelque gros robbins, le soir ils ont voulu faire un 
grand feu; mais ils ne l’ont pas continué sur la prétention 
qu’avoit annoncé le proprietaire le |’Isle de trois schellings 
par chaque arbre que |’on abbateroit. 


8. Samedy. Levé l’ancre a six heures du matin avec vent un peu 
moins mauvais que la veille et qui permet de courir des 
bordées entre great deer Island a droite et les terres du 
maine a gauche, de l’un et de |’autre cété le terrein est 
assez plat et presente des habitations assez proches les unes 

Kennebec. 


Eggemoggin. 
Possibly Stave Island. Carney Island also lies between Deer Isle and Little Deer. 
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des autres, les terres parroissent passables. A 10 heures 
arrété a Naskeeg point™ ot nous avons pris un nouveau 
Pilote, nous avons Mont desert en vii et le vent nous est 
favorable pour gagner Union Baye. Quittée Naskeeg Point 
a onze heures et demi, a midi le Termométre marque 59 
dégrés, tems orageux, vent sud ouest, a trois heures doublé 
oak point et entré dans la Bayer de |’union avec apparence 
d’orage. Des deux cotés, distant l’un de l’autre depuis un 
mille et demi jusqu’a deux milles et demi de large, les 
terres sont basses, couvertes d’arbres de differentes especes 
et parroissent d’une bonne qualité. Aprés avoir couru le 
cété Est nous sommes arrivés au fond de la Baye ou une 
pointe de terre®! vient en quelque sorte la séparer. Cette 
terre marquée sur la carte sous le no. VI est au nord de la 
Baye, a mont Desert au midi, Trentown 4 |’Est et Blue hill 
a louest; la Baye se prolonge des deux cdétés de cette 
Terre; au fond a l’est est l’Embouchure d’Union river 
portant gros batteaux et méme sloops. Jusqu’a deux mille 
et demi a l’ouest est celle de la Riviere de Patterson. Sa 
situation est telle qu’il est a croire qu’on n’en trouvera pas 
de plus favorable pour placer une ville et un port, la nature 
a sans doute designé cette place pour remplir un jour ces 
deux objets. 


Un orage et un coup de vent que nous éprouvames au 
fond de la baye nous fit prendre le parti de profiter du 
changement du vent pour remonter aprés en avoir bien 
parcouru les bords et la situation qui est des plus heureuse. 
Aprés etre repassé devant oak Point et avoir vu nombre 
d’établissements sur les rives droites et gauches, nous 
sommes venus jetter l’ancre devant le detroit pour le 
passage du quel nous avons arreté un Pilote; passé la 
nuit devant |’habitation de ce dernier. 


Naskeag Point. 
5! Weymouth Point. 
8 A town did develop but a little up the river at Ellsworth. 
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9. Dimanche. Levé l’ancre a huit heures avec la marée haute qui 
est nécéssaire pour traverser le détroit qu’on appelle Mont 
Desert narrows, presque point de vent et obligés de 
repasser le détroit 4 la rame. Nous allons 4 l’habitation de 
M. Gregoire® prendre les renseignemens sur les limites 
exactes des terres achetées de lui. Nous avons a gauche 
Trenton, les terres sous basses, semblent par les terres™ 
qui les couvrent les mémes que celles de la baye de l’union; 
a droite les terres de mont desert qui ne sont guerres plus 
elevées que celles de vis a vis. A 10 heures passé devant 
l’embouchure de Jourdan river,® a 11 heures et demi jetté 
l’ancre dans une petite baye sous mont desert pres l’habita- 
tion de M. Leland,® a midi le termométre marque 53 
degrés-Pluie-Vent ouest sud. Passé devant Skelling 
river,” 4 3 heures arrivé devant l’habitation de M et M. 
Gregoire bien étonnés de voir debarquer des compatriotes 
chez eux: nous y avons passé la soirée, M. Gregoire nous a 
montré |’arpentage de ses possessions. Toutes les habita- 
tions de la partie de mont desert qui lui appartiennent et 
de Trentown sont marquées sur ses cartes depuis Union 
Baye jusqu’a. .. .* Tout le rivage de |’Isle sont occupés, 
nous avons vi de méme sur la Baye de l’union depuis 
l’embouchure de la Riviere jusqu’a Skelling river, tout les 
bords de la municipalité de trentown occupés au point qu’il 
seroit difficile de trouver a s’y placer maintenant. Nous 
avons donc d’aprés les renseignemens de Monsieur Grégoire 
commencé a craindre de ne pouvoir remplir notre objet 
non seulement sur la Towship de Trenton mais encore sur 
toutes les autres du Voisinage, également peuplés sur les 
Bords. Nous sommes rentrés tards a bord et avons passé 
la nuit Mouillés sous l’habitation de Mr. et Me. Gregoire. 


8 Gregoire lived at Hull’s Cove. 

4 Probably a mistake for “‘arbres.” 

% Jordan River. 

% Lelands Cove. 

Skillings River. 

% There is a blank space in the manuscript here. 
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10. Lundy. Nous avons levé l’ancre a huit heures et quart par un 
tems froid et humide et aous avons traversé la Baye pour 
aller a l’habitation du Col. Jonh,® Gowldsbourough, Town- 
ship. Arrivés et mis a l’encre a un mille et demi de son 
habitation, nous sommes descendus 4a terre et nous sommes 
rendus chez lui. Nous avons trouvé en lui un homme 
infiniment au fait de la division de la Population et de 
tout ce qui regarde ce pays. II est proprietaire de terres 
considerables et habite une ferme qui seroit regardée comme 
un etablissement important au milieu des campagnes 
d’Europe les plus peuplés. Le Col. Jonh nous a donné le 
denombrement des familles établies sur les municipalités 
sur les quelles il nous restoit quelqu’ésperance de nous fixer 
et, d’aprés le rapport exact qu’il nous a fait de la situation 
de ce paye, il s’en faut de beaucoup que sa population soit 
connue. Le Gal. Jakson s’est ouvert a Mr. Jonh sur I’objet 
de notre voyage et sur l’embarras ol nous étions, ayant 
esperé trouver une municipalité libre sur le bord de la 
baye et prendre nos autres terres dans |’interieur du Pays. 
On nous indique la Baye de Taunton comme se prolongeant 
dans les terres jusqu’a la huitieme et neuvieme municipali- 
tés—on nous dit de plus que les municipalités 8, 9, et 
10 contienment de bonnes terres, beaucoup de ruisseaux de 
Prairies et d’étangs. Le Col. Jonh s’offre de nous accom- 
pagner dans cette recherche. A midi le termométre marque 
45 dégrés—beau ciel—vent de nord ouest, a une heure et 
demie nous mettons 4a la voile par un beau tems, a Six 
heures et demi jetté l’ancre dans la baye sous l’habitation 
du Col. Sarjeant.™ chez qui nous sommes descendus et 
avons passé le reste de la Journée dans un sallon aussi 
Elegament orné qu’aucun de New York et des villes en 
général. Le Col. Sarjeant a une famille charmante au 

% “Tonh” is phonetic French for the patronymic of Colonel Nathan Jones (1734-1806), 


who owned much of Gouldsborough. For this identification I am indebted to Mr. 
William S. Piper of Worcester. 


® This is probably Colonel Pau! Dudley Sargent, who settled in Sullivan, Maine, in 1787 
and became one of the leading citizens. Street, p. 205 n. 
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milieu de la quelle nous avons recu toutes les honnétetés 
possibles. La nous avons appris qu’il est possible d’aller de 
cette contrée a Boston par terre. Il y a des routes pour les 
gens a cheval d’ici a 20 milles de Penobscot et de la a 
Boston on peut aller en voiture. Aprés quelques informa- 
tions sur le pays nous sommes rentrés a bord ol nous avons 
passé la nuit toujours a la méme place. 


11. Mardy. A six heures du matin nous avons levé |’ancre et 


penétré dans la Baye en passant par ce qu’ils appellent 
Taontons Narrow; toujours des habitations sur les bords. 
Aprés avoir passé le detroit, la baye s’elargit et la naviga- 
tion est facile. A 8 heures nous sommes arrivés a la tete 
de la seconde Baye® ou nous avons jetté l’ancre, 4 9 heures 
nous sommes descendus dans la chaloupe et sommes re- 
montés dans |’interieur des Bayes ou lacs le plus prés 
possible® du pied de la montagne la plus prochaine et une 
des plus haute des terres du maine; descendus 4 terre ot 
nous avons pris un conducteur qui, aprés avoir monté 
trois heures toujours rapidement et par des chemins peu 
commodes, nous a conduit au Sommet de la montagne; de 
la nous avons decouvert une étendue immense de pays au 
moyen du Tems beau et clair que nous avions. De cette 
montagne appellée Scoodic® nous avons visité de loeil 
mieux que nous n’aurions pu le faire a travers bois les 
municipalités VIII. LX. X. et VII. Scoodie Mount est sur 
la [Xe municipalité, elle a la VIII a l’ouest, la X a l’est et 
la VII juste au sud est, la Town ship de Sulivan est a son 
midy. 

La [Xe. municipalité nous a paru coupée du sud au 
nord d’ouest par les montagnes dont cette sur la quelle 
nous étions est la premiere, elle est arrosée par quelques 
ruisseaux, contient quelques lacs et peu de prairies. 

La VIII municipalité present un plat pays, elle paroit 
assez bien arrosée mais nous y voyons peu de prairies. La 


© Hog Bay. 
® Near East Franklin. 
8 Schoodic Mountain. 
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Vile. municipalité touche par son angle sud est a Gowld- 
bourough baye, mais si exactement qu’il est 4 présumer 
qu’elle n’a peut etre pas un quart de mille sur le rivage 
cependant, tel étroit que paroit ce passage, il est trés 
intéréssant comme devant servir de porte pour penétrer 
dans les terres. Le reste de la municipalité nous presente 
comme les autres un plat pays, quelque lacs, mais nous ne 
pouvons point y distinguer de Prairies. 

La Xe. plat pays, méme apparence que les trois autres 
en général; nous voyons partout mémes especes d’arbres 
et méme indication des terres que, dans les endroits défrichés 
qui se trouve sur le bord de |’eau, nous parroissent d’une 
qualité assez passable pour esperer d’en trouver de meil- 
leures dans |’interieur. 

Apres avoir mangé un morceau, crié un houra et préci- 
pité quelques rochers, notre conducteur nous a fait de- 
scendre la montagne 4a Pic, fait traverser des marais ou 
nous avions tantot |’eau tantot le jonc et d’autres herbes 
jusqu’a la moitié du corps et aprés beaucoup de fatigues, 
supportées d’une manierre étonnante par notre compagne 
de voyage, nous sommes rentrés a bord a six heures et 
demi du soir. 

Aujourd’hui l’observation du Termométre, il a fait une 
ligne de glace la nuit derniere, vent nord est. 


12. Mercredy. Toujours occupé a chercher une place sur le rivage 
ou pouvoir nous placer. Tous les bords sont occupés et en 
verité nous commencons a desesperer de réussir. Au fond 
de la baye ou nous sommes se presente une pointe de terre 
sur la quelle est une habitation et un défrichement, cette 
place quoiqu’etroite entre les deux eaux nous avoit dabord 
parue propre a notre établissement, que nous regardons 
toujours comme le principe d’une ville; nous avons voulu 
entamer une négociation avec le proprietaire et le résultat 
a été qu’il ne quitteroit ses cent acres de terre, dont 10 a 
peine sont cultivés, que moyennant 500 Pounds. Nous 
levons l’ancre et allons un peu plus loins dans la baye en 
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entamer de nouvelles, 4 midi le termométre marque 53 
degrés—pluie abondante vent sud. 


13. Jeudy. Sept heures du matin beau tems et froid, a neuf heures 
descendus a terre ou nous avons visité la partie du fond de 
la Baye qui nous parroissoit propre 4 remplir notre objet, 
la place se trouvoit encore occupée par trois habitations. 
Le Gal. Jakson nous a tiré d’inquietude en nous donnant sa 
parole que si la place convenoit il s’engageoit a la rendre 
libre d’ici au printems prochain. L’emplacement dont il est 
question present un amphithéatre circulaire au fond de la 
baye que j’appellerai la seconde Baye, separée de la prem- 
iere par une large riviere dans la quelle se trouve Taonton 
Narrows; il appartient 4 deux municipalités la VIII et la 
IX. Son exposition en plein midi™ ayant les montagnes de 
Mont desert en vue a ce point de L’horison, a son ouest sont 
les Scoodics Monts, éloignés de 3 milles %, et la bouche 
de la riviere qui continue en se resserant jusqu’au pied de la 
montagne. Le terrein de cet emplacement qui peut avoir 
3 quarts de mille de front sur la baye est a la verité couvert 
de Pierres et de rocailles mais, avec du tems et quel que 
travail, il y a parti a tirer de cet inconvenient méme pour 
la construction des batimens. Nous avons regardé cette 
place attenant a deux Townships comme un entrée 
intéréssante parmi celles qu’il nous faut menager dans 
l’intérieur des terres et nous avons determiné d’y fixer 
notre premier établissement si dans la poursuite de nos 
recherches nous ne trouvons rien de plus convenable. I! 
eut été intéréssant pour nous de pouvoir nous placer de 
suite sur le terrein mais nous avons trouvé nécéssaire pour 
la facilité des acquisitions de nous en éloigner. Nous allons 
donc chercher a placer notre ferme sur la municipalité de 
Trenton. 

A midi le termométre marque 28 dégrés—neige—vent 
nord d’ouest. 


* This amphitheatre facing south appears to me to be near the present town of Franklin. 
Schoodic Mountain is to the east, not the west of it. 
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14¢e. Vendredy. Levé l’ancre a deux heures du matin a sept heures 
arrivés 4 la Bouche de Skelling river. A neuf heures de- 
scendus a bord, traversé un angle de terre situé dans 
Sullivan Township, la place renfermant quarante acres est 
libre et assez bien située, nous y avons trouvé trois tentes 
des indiens et quelques provisions du bois coupé par eux. 
Le Col. John® nous a conduit de suite 4 environ un mille de 
cette place dans la municipalité de Trenton sur une ferme 
occupée mais dont le proprietaire étoit dans |’intention de 
vendre. Nous avons visité ses terres—il s’y trouve environ 
quatre acres défrichés et cultivés une vingtaine d’eclaircis 
quinze ou le bois est a bas et le reste debout composant 
en tout 116 acres. Sa situation sur Frenchman Baye est 
belle plusieurs ruisseaux d’eau traversent la ferme et 
annoncent la facilité de faire des prairies seule ressource 
que l’on puisse tirer de la terre. En deux heures de tems 
le Col. Jakson est venu nous rejoindre et nous annoncer_ i 
que la ferme étoit 4 nous moyennant 100 Dollars prix 
qu’il en avoit donné. A l’instant |’endroit fut Baptisé 
du nom de notre amazone et on ne le Connoit deja plus 
que sous celui de fontaine Leval. Nous sommes tous | 
fort contens. Une maison et une grange se trouve sur 
la terre et notre monde ne tardera pas a y ajouter les 
batimens nécéssaires pour |’instant; dans deux heures la 
place sera evacuée et nous comptons en prendre possession 
et y installer notre monde. A midi le termométre marque 
54 dégrés—beau tems—vent nord ouest. 

A deux heures tout l’Equipage descendu a bord pour 
couper des arbres et éclaircir une place prés de fontaine 
Leval, fait un grand feu, dansé tout au tour, chanté, bi et 
tout le monde content. A 4 heures la maison libre et le 
bagage de nos gens débarqué et transporté dans la chau- 
miere ou ils ont soupé et couché. 

A sept heures rentrés 4 bord oW nous avons soupé et 
passé la nuit. 


% No doubt alias Colonel Jones. 
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15. Samedy. Debarqué tous les effets et toutes les provisions, 
employé toute la matinée a ce travail et 4 couvrir et 
fermer une partie de la grange que nous destinons 4 faire un 
magazin provisoire. I] pleut a verse depuis le matin ce qui 
n’a pas interrompu un moment notre ouvrage, a 2 heures, 
le tems un peu clair, revenu a bord pour diner aprés avoir 
travaillé toute la matinée; a 11 heures le Col. Jonh est 
parti pour une de ses habitations dont il doit nous rap- 
porter des planches qui nous sont infiniement nécéssaires, 
travaillé toute la journée rentré a4 bord a huit heures 
souper et coucher. 


16. Dimanche. Le termométre marque 39 degrés—z lignes de 
glace—vend nord ouest. 

Descendu a 7 heures 4a terre, resté une demie heure a 
Vhabitation ot la nécéssité d’etre logé et couvert avant le 
mauvais tems oblige de travailler, rentré a bord, levé 
l’ancre et parti pour l’habitation du Col. Jonh dans 
intention de prendre des cheveaux chez lui, traverser 
Gouldsborough et nous rendre a la téte de la baye qui 
joint le No. 7. Ses cheveaux étoient Dehors et ne devoient 
rentrer qu’a Trois heures. Mis en route a cette heure mais 
trouvé un chemin si mauvais et si dangereux surtout pour 
revenir que nous avons trouvé unaniment sage d’abandon- 
ner notre entreprise et de rentrer chez le Col. od nous avons 
passé la soirée; 4 huit heures revenu a bord et couché— 
beau tems toute la journée mais froid. Une heure aprés 
notre premiere observation un maladroit a touché au 
Termométre et nous l’avons vi avec bien de la peine 
tomber et se briser. 

17. Lundy. A trois heures du matin le Col. Jonh est venu nous 
joindre a bord ou il a fait embarquer 2 Boeufs et deux 
vaches destinés pour fontaine Leval, levé l’ancre avec vent 
debout et fort pour retourner a notre habitation, obligé 
de le jetter 4 6 heures par la violence du vent. A sept 
heures et demi continué notre route, 4 9 heures obligé 
une seconde fois de jetter l’ancre a 3 milles 1% de chez 
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nous, a dix heures et demi filer sur nos ancres, obligés de 
rebrousser chemin et d’aller chercher un abri, a midi jetté 
l’ancre dans un havre de Gowldsbourough. La privation de 
notre termométre ne permet plus de donner le resultat 
certain sur la température mais nous continurons de faire 
nos observations par comparaison avec ces jours passés, 
vent de Nord Ouest depuis le matin, froid a une ligne 4% de 
glace, 4 midi vent impetueux, gréle et neige de passage, 
méme tems 4a peu prés tout le reste de la journée, passé la 
nuit a l’ancre au méme endroit ou le Col. Serjeant étoit 
venu nous rejoindre. 


18. Mardy. A 7 heures du matin toujours méme vent pas tout a 
fait si fort mais assez pour nous retenir a cing milles de 
notre habitation et de notre monde qui, aprés nous avoir vi 
prés deux la veille, doivent étre assez inquiets de ce que 
nous sommes devenus.—Tems clair et froid a deux lignes 
de glace, passé la matinée a Prendre auprés de M M. 
Sarjeant et Jonh les renseignemens relatifs au prix des 
denrées et marchandises dans ce pays. A midi méme tems 
quant au ciel et au froid, le vent toujours nord ouest mais 
moins fort, 4 1 heure nous levons l|’ancre, 4 1 heure % le 
feu a notre cheminée, nous nous trouvions heureusement 
assez a portée de l’eau pour l|’eteindre promptement. A 
deux heures un quart le Col. Sergeant nous quitta pour 
aller a Mont Desert; nous continuons nos bordées a la Vue 
de notre habitation dont nous ne sommes pas éloignés plus 
de quatre milles mais oU nous n’esperons par étre rendus 
avant la nuit. A Six heures, aprés nombre de Bordées, 
arrivés et descendus a terre ol notre monde nous a vi 
arriver avec grand plaisir. Nous avons trouvé le tems de 
notre absence bien employé, le magazin fini, une nouvelle 
construction a six pieds de haut de terre. Nous sommes 
tous redescendus au rivage recevoir nos nouveaux habitans 
que |’on précipitoit du vaisseau dans la mer et qui ont 
regagné le bord a la nage. Un heure aprés rentré a Bord 
Souper et Coucher. 
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19. Mercredy. Beau tems froid mais la moindre action en garen- 
tiet. Employé la matinée a visiter les limites de notre 
habitation que nous avons fait marquer de nouveau par 
des Hoches sur les arbres tout a l’entour du Terrein. Un 
de nos gens blessé le matin en remontant des planches 
apportées pour nous et exposées a la marée, employé l’aprés 
diner a ranger en ordre toutes les provisions dans le maga- 
zin et a ouvrir le registre de la personne commise pour le 
tenir. Beau tems toute la Journée. Rentrés a bord a huit 
heures un peu fatigués. 


20. Jeudy. Méme tems qu’hier. Les travaux de nos gens continuent 
et nous nous occupons ce matin a rédiger quelques articles | 
de reglement pour la conduite de notre famille pendant | 
notre absence; et nous esperons que ceux qui viendront 
par la suite s’y joindre trouveront l’ordre établi et 
n’auront plus qu’a le suivre. Ce travail nous a occupé une 
partie de la journée, a 4 heures du soir descendu a bord 
visiter nos gens; trouvé un Traineau a la mode du pays fait 
dans la journée par un de nos gens pour servir a transporter 
le bois avec le secours des Boeufs. Rentrés a bord 4a huit 
heures avec crainte de mauvais tems pendant la nuit. 


21. Vendredy. 22. Samedy. Employé ces deux jours a établir 
dans la maison l’ordre que nous desirions y etre suivi 
pendant notre absence, fait signer aux employés leur en- 
gagement, donné a la personne que nous laissons pour 
dirriger les instructions nécéssaire a sa mission, établi des 
moyens de correspondance a la manierre de la tenir; 
verifié les registres jusqu’au 22, pris une liste des objets qui 
nous seront necessaires pour l’hiver. beau tems et assez 
doux pendant ces deux jours. 


23. Dimanche. Employé la Journée a terminer nos affaires, li a 
notre monde le reglement que nous leur laissons, descendu 
le soir tard pour les aller voir et faire nos adieux, rentré a 
bord dans l’intention de lever l’ancre demain. 
Neige et froi presque toute la journée. 
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24. Lundy. Sept heures du matin, levé l’ancre et parti pour 
Boston par un vent nord ouest, le soleil s’est bien levé mais 
il fait froid. Obligé a 11 heures de Jetter |’ancre a |’entrée 
d’Eggmoggen Reach ou le vent nous empeche d’entrer. 
Levé l’ancre a midi et pris le vent pour aller gagner Burnt 
Coast Island ot nous sommes arrivés a trois heures et jetté 
l’ancre prés le moulin, passé le reste de la journée et toute 
la nuit dans le havre a l’abri d’un vent des plus violent et 
des plus froid. 

25. Mardy. Ciel couvert pas si froid qu’hier; le vent est diminué 
mais toujours contraire. Levé l’ancre a g heures, a 11 
heures beau Soleil et tems doux, employé la journée et 
partie de la nuit a gagner le harbourd ot nous avons arrété 
en arrivant dans Eggemoggen Reach entre Great et little 
Dear Island, superbe soirée. 

26. Mercredy. Levé l’ancre 47 heures du matin par le méme vent 
que la veille qui sera bon pour nous aussitot que nous serons 
sorti d’Eggemoggen Reach, a 10 heures froid mais beau 
soleil. Nous avons eu cette nuit la visite de trois Messieurs 
partis hier a 11 heures du matin de Penobscot et qui dans 
un petit bateau a travers la riviere alloient avec le secours 
de leur rame et d’une petite voile a Macheas.® IIs sont 
domiciliés 4 Penobscot connoissent parfaitement tout ce 
paye et nous ont assuré qu’ils n’y avoient jamais vu un 
tems si orageux, si froid, et surtout la neige dans ce mois 
ci, que le mois de novembre méme étoit communement 
beau et qu’il étoit rare de voir tomber la neige avant le 
19 décémbre et méme a noel. A ro heures % sorti d’Egg- 
mogen Reach et entré dans la Baye de Penobscot avec le 
méme vent qui nous devint favorable. Gagné owls heads 
harbour ou nous avons jetté |’ancre a six heures du soir et 
passé la nuit, belle journée et tems devenu plus doux sur 
le midi. 

27. Jeudy. Levél’ancre a sept heures, tems doux et beau toute la 
journée trés peu de vent, mis a l’ancre a sept heures du soir 
dans un petit havre a quel que distance de Casco baye. 


Machias. 
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28. Vendredy. Levé l’ancre a 7 heures tems doux et calme a peu 
prés les deux tiers de la journée, notre navigation devenue 
lente et ennuyeuse, 4 4 heures apparence d’orage et assez 
embarassés pour aller gagner un abri, heureusement le 
vent s’éleva et nous met en route, a 6 heures jetté |’ancre. 


29. Samedy. Tems couvert mis a la voile avec un vent peu 
favorable; louvoyé toute la journée, gagné avec beaucoup 
de difficulté le Cap hand® que nous avons doublé entre cing 
et six heures du soir, continué notre route. 


30. Dimanche. Passé une nuit infiniement désagréable; tout le 
monde malade a Bord jusqu’au capitaine; le vent devenant 
meilleur sur les six heures du matin, a huit heures beau ciel 
tems tres doux, doublé le fanal, a 11 heures tems doux et 
couvert, a midi arrivés 4 Boston et debarqués. 


OBSERVATIONS GENERALES SUR LE Pays 


Sa Situation: Depuis la baye de Penobscot ot on commence 4a se 
raprocher des terres, le pays se présente d’une manierre 
infiniement favorable. Le continent separé de |’ocean par 
une longue suite d’isles qui le couvrent se trouve partout 
bordés par des bayes larges et d’une navigation aisée, il 
n’y a peut etre pas dans le monde entier d’endroit aussi 
abondant en havres surs et comodes. Les cotes ny sont 
point escarpées mais descendent vers le rivage en pente 
douce et facile. Plusieurs rivieres viennent dans |’intérieur 
du pays se jetter dans les bayes qui souvent se prolongent 
elles mémes dans les terres et par ce moyen y multiplient 
les Communications. 


Climat: On pourra juger de cette contrée par la comparaison des 
observations faittes sur le Termométre a Philadelphie, 
New York, Boston, et sur les lieux mémes. Nous ne croyons 
pas que le froid y soit plus vigoureux qu’a Boston et peut 
étre qu’a New Yorke surtout lors que le Pays sera decou- 


® Cape Ann. 
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vert; suivant le rapport des habitans les neiges couvrent la 
terre quatre mois de |’année mais aussit6t qu’elles sont 
tombées le tems est beau souvent un mois entier et la force 
du soleil fait €prouver la chaleur en dépit de l’hiver. La 
durée de l’hiver retarde il est vrai la végetation mais elle 
dédomage de ce retard en lui procurant plus d’activité. 
L’automne y est toujours beau, le climat sain. Nous 
avons remarqué parmi les habitans un air de fraicheur 
et de santé peu communs dans le reste du continent. 


Qualité des Terres: Celles qui bornent les Bayes sont généralement 
froides et présentent la glaise a trois pouces de profondeur 
mais on en peut tirer parti, en les debarassant du bois qui 
les couvrent et en formant des prairies le sold change 
sensiblement et offre des terres parfaitement propres a la 
culture. 

D’aprés nos propres observations et le rapport des trois 
cultivateurs que nous avons envoyé jusqu’a vingt milles 
dans |’intérieur du pays, on peut compter sur un tiers de 
bonnes terres un tiers de médiocres et un tiers de mauvaises. 


Production du Pays: Nous y avons trouvé le froment, le seigle, 
le corn, l’avoine l’orge et le foin; les patates, les carrotes, 
les navets, panais et choux, citrouilles et Bettraves; tous 
ces objets ny sont point en trés grande quantité mais nous 
avons remarqué chez quelques habitans qui cultivent avec 
plus de soin que la plus part des autres que si cette abon- 
dance n’existe pas c’est moins la terre qui le refuse que le 
peu de peine que |’on prend pour la lui demander; et comme 
en général nos observations se sont faittes sur le Bord de 
la mer nous ne doutons pas que des agriculteurs placés 
plus avant dans les terres ne trouvassent le moyen de ’ 
rendre abondantes les productions deja connues et méme 
beaucoups d’autres jusqu’a ce moment étrangeres a ce 
pays. 

Le pain® et le Bouleau sont les arbres les plus communs 
mais ils y sont beaux et d’une belle venue. II n’est par rare 


*% A mistake for “pin”—pine trees, not bread! 
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cependant de trouver sur les cOtes méme d’autres arbres 
tel que le chaine de Plusieurs Especes, le chataigner, |’erable 
a sucre en assez grande quantité, l’orme, le charme, le hétre, 
le Tilleul, le noisetier, le noyer, le Cerisier sauvage. Nous 
avons trouvé l’herbe marine dont parle le Col. Lincoln 
dans ses observations sur le pays, tous les rivages en sont 
couverts et offrent un angrais aussi abondant qu’utile pour 
les terres. 


Population: Il s’en faut de beaucoup que les renseignemens que 


l’on nous avoit donné sur la population de ce pays approche 
de celle que nous y avons trouvée; 4 notre grand étonne- 
ment depuis |’Entrée de la Baye de Penobscot il est trés 
rare que nous ayons vi sur le rivage plus de deux milles de 
distance d’une habitation a une autre. 

Les Isles qui bornent le continent et qui forment la Baye 
sont presque toutes habitées. Nous comptions trouver le 
pays moins peuplé a mesure que nous nous éloignions mais 
dans tous les points o¥ nous nous sommes portés, dans 
toutes les Bayes que nous avons visitées. Toujour nous 
avons trouvé le rivage habité. 


Industrie: Si on en excepte quelques habitations appartenantes a 


des personnes qui ont portés des moyens et quelques con- 
noissances rurales, l’agriculture est pour ainsi dire nulle 
dans ce pays; nous y avons vu des fermes établies et 
possedées par les mémes propriétaires depuis vingt et 
vingt huit ans, sur les quelles on n’auroit pas trouvé dix 
acres de terre en valeur, quelques patates, un petit quarré 
de corne mal cultivé ou bled mal semé, voila communement 
a quoi se borne la culture dans les trois quarts des habita- 
tions. La beauté de leur bestieaux est moins |’effet des soins 
qu’ils se donnent pour les élever que des bons paturages 
que la nature a placés dans cette contré. Le péche est une 
de leur occupations. Les bayes et les rivieres sont abon- 
dantes en poissons de toute espece et surtout aux saumons. 
Nous avons vu sur le rivage de mont Desert les os de neuf 
balaines qui y avoient étées péchées la saison derniere. La 
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coupe des bois est une autre branche de leur industrie; les 
uns coupent les bois a bruler, les autres choisissent les 
arbres propres a la mature qui y sont en grande quantité, 
d’autres enfin exploitent dans leurs moulins a Scie des 
planches et des madriers; ils transportent le tout sur leur 
Sloops 4 Boston ot ils peuvent se rendre en Trente Six 
heures avec un vent favorable et y trouver facilement le 
débit de tous ces objets. Pendant l’hiver ils s’occupent de 
la chasse qui leur fournit le cerf, le Daim, |’ours, le chevreuil 
et en assez grande abondance. 

Telles sont en général les observations que nous avons 
etées a portée de faire sur les lieux mémes et leur resultat 
a été de nous convaincre que tout homme ou toute Societé 
qui porte dans cette contrée du courage, de l’industrie et 
quelques moyens sera sur de s’y procurer d’abord toutes les 
ressources nécéssaires a la vie et avant peut tout ce qui 

peux concourir a la rendre commode et agréable.® 
® The courage and industry here demanded for success on the Maine coast were really 
the criteria of success for all the French refugees who poured into this country during the 
1790’s, thanks to the revolutionary upheaval in France and the French West Indies. In 
general, those who faced the problem of exile with courage and industry went ahead and 
fitted not too unhappily into American society; whether for a few years only, in the case of 
those who ultimately returned to France, or for life, in the case of those who cast their lot in 


the New World. For a discussion of the French revolutionary exiles, see Frances S. Childs, 
French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800 (Baltimore, 1940). 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER I5, 


AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Library of the Society, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, October 15, 1941, at 10.45 a.m. ‘The 
meeting was called to order by the President, Samuel Eliot 
Morison. 

The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, George Parker 
Winship, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel Bayard 
Woodward, George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kel- 
len, Shepherd Knapp, Albert Carlos Bates, Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles 
Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod 
Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Alexander James 
Wall, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, George 
Francis Booth, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis 
Paine, James Melville Hunnewell, Abraham S. Wolf Rosen- 
bach, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken Welles, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman Esty, Reginald Wash- 
burn, Joseph Henry Sinclair, Glenn Tilley Morse, Edward 
Alexander Parsons, Charles Taylor Tatman, Thomas Win- 
throp Streeter, William Irving Clark, George Gregerson 
Wolkins, Allyn Bailey Forbes, Philip Ainsworth Means, 
Hermann Frederick Clarke, Julian Parks Boyd, Lathrop 
Colgate Harper, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., LeRoy 
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Elwood Kimball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson 
Damon, Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, Albert White Rice, Fred- 
erick Lewis Weis, Donald McKay Frost, Arthur Meier 
Schlesinger, William Greene Roelker, Wat Tyler Cluverius, 
Everett Dwight Graff. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Morison; the Treasurer’s report by Mr. Bullock; and 
the Librarian’s report by Mr. Shipton. It was voted to 
accept these reports and refer them to the Committee on 
Publications. 

Mr. Brigham stated that since the preparation of the 
Librarian’s report, and in fact on the day previous to the 
meeting, he had received a communication from Mr. Stephen 
W. Phillips who said that he would be willing to contribute 
a sufficient sum to the Library to enable it to purchase from 
Goodspeed’s the Matt B. Jones copy of John Norton’s The 
Heart of New England Rent at the Blasphemies of the Present 
Generation (Cambridge, 1659). Mr. Brigham said that the 
Society already owned seventy out of the one hundred and 
thirty-five known examples of early Cambridge printing 
and that this very notable publication was one of the most 
interesting New England items of the seventeenth century. 
He also referred to the gift, on the morning of the meeting, 
from Mr. Lathrop C. Harper, of the first Hawaiian al- 
manac, that for the year 1835, printed at Oahu in the native 
language, and constituting an important addition to the 
Hawaiian collection. 

The election of the President being in order, the President 
appointed a committee, consisting of Messrs. Edward A. 
Parsons, Everett D. Graff, and LeRoy E. Kimball, to dis- 


tribute, collect and count ballots for the President, who 
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reported that there were fifty-three ballots cast and all for 
Samuel Eliot Morison, who thereupon was declared elected. 

The President then appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Daniel W. Lincoln, Philip A. Means, and Thomas 
W. Streeter to nominate other officers, who reported the 
following nominations: 


Vice-presidents 


William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Councillors 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Charles River, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Donald McKay Frost, LL.B., of Dover, Mass. 
John Hinsdale Scheide, of Titusville, Pa. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., A.B., of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 


Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of his 
duties by Mr. John M. Merriam. 

The President, in behalf of the Council, then proposed for 
membership in the Society: 

Henry Lowell Mason, Boston, Mass. 

Frank Luther Mott, Iowa City, Iowa 

The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Lemuel A. Welles, William G. Roelker, and Alex- 
ander J. Wall, who reported that fifty-four ballots had been 
cast and all for the persons nominated, and they were de- 
clared elected. 

Papers were then read by Julian P. Boyd on “Horatio 
Gates Spafford and His Historical Activities,” and by 
Lawrence C. Wroth on “The Press in the New England 
Town.” It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee 
on Publications. 

Mr. Brigham referred to the exhibition of rare volumes 
acquired by the Library during the past year, including 
books from the Hunnewell and Matt B. Jones collections, in 
the cases in the upper hall. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Daniel W. Lincoln, at the 
Waldo Lincoln house, 49 Elm Street, where the Society was 
entertained by his father from 1907 to 1927. 

GeorceE H. BLakESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 
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Report of the Council 


OR another year the Society has functioned and even 

flourished under conditions of mounting taxes, decreas- 
ing income from investments, rising cost of living, and a 
gradually engulfing world war. All this still seems abnormal 
to the older generation, but to an increasing degree these 
conditions are becoming the natural course of things for 
younger scholars just reaching maturity. There is no use 
complaining about a state of the world for which we are all, 
in some measure, responsible. Adjustment is one of the laws 
of life. Looking back over the four thousand years of 
recorded history, it seems that a war or social-political up- 
heaval in every generation is the normal expectation for the 
human race; whilst eras of peace, progress and plenty such 
as the United States of America enjoyed for half a century 
after 1865, are abnormal, and another may not be expected 
for many years to come. 

The difficulties of maintaining a learned institution in 
times of violent adjustment are to some extent appreciated 
by all, and peculiarly felt by the Treasurer and the Finance 
Committee. As yet, our troubles are far less than those of 
our sister institutions in the British Isles; infinitely less than 
those of similar foundations in France, the Low Countries, 
Poland, the Scandinavian nations, and other nations that 
have fallen victims to the new barbarism. Our income from 
investments is impaired; theirs has been sequestered or 
wiped out. In our country, scholarly output has increased; 
in the conquered nations, including Germany and Austria, 
almost all the share of human effort which normally goes into 
learning and scholarship is absorbed in a quest for bare 
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subsistence on the part of the conquered, and in propaganda, 
or the organization of further crimes and cruelties, on the 
part of the conquerors. Our Society was founded in 1812, 
when a destructive invasion was momentarily expected, 
As the Act of Incorporation puts it, “‘the collection and 
preservation of the antiquities of our country”’ will ‘‘aid the 
progress of science,”’ and “improve and instruct posterity.” 
We now have infinitely more antiquities to collect, face a 
greater danger of destruction, and believe that posterity is 
still in need of instruction and improvement. 

There is only one other institution in the United States, 
the Library of Congress, that performs the same function as 
ours, of conserving the intellectual heritage of America as 
represented in the graphic arts. And it is not advisable to 
place all our cultural eggs in one basket. Our fellow-member, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in transferring his personal 
archives and collections to Hyde Park rather than in Wash- 
ington, stressed the same danger of concentrating literary 
treasures in a capital city on tidewater, that was emphasized 
by Isaiah Thomas when he selected Worcester instead of 
Boston as the seat of the American Antiquarian Society. 
We have never had cause to regret the wisdom of our 
founders, and are gratified to have his principle of decen- 
tralization recognized in high quarters. 

One indirect effect of the European war has been to make 
Americans more proudly conscious of their past, and more 
deeply interested in the beginnings of American culture. 
This has increased the value of our Society in the eyes of the 
public. ‘Twenty years ago the tendency of American writers 
was to migrate to Europe, and employ their talents, if they 
employed them at all, on European, Oriental or universal 
themes. Most of these men and women are now back home, 
and some have discovered America anew in our Library. In 


1 Proceedings, 1812—1849, pp. 3—4. 
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1920, most cultured Europeans looked with indifference or 
contempt on America’s past. Now, hundred of these in- 
tellectuals are refugees in our country, experiencing the 
values and virtues of American civilization. In the next 
few years we may expect some significant works by them on 
American history and culture. 

In sum, the encouraging aspect of this era for our Society 
is the increased demand for material that we have preserved, 
and for the facilities that we offer. Letters requesting infor- 
mation flow in from every state of the Union, from other 
American countries, and from abroad. All this service im- 
poses a severe burden on our small and faithful staff; but 
they and we do all we can to encourage and spread the idea 
that study in the American Antiquarian Society is indis- 
pensable for writers who devote themselves to the history of 
American literature and life. The scale of salaries in our 
Society, though perhaps not lower than that of other pri- 
vately endowed institutions, is far lower than that of public 
libraries. Our staff is an unusually devoted group of men 
and women who give far more than is required in time and 
labor. We should, in the near future, provide for increases 
of salary of the existing staff, and add to it, in order to per- 
form our functions effectively. 

Financial bequests are therefore more needed than ever; 
and we have been fortunate in receiving several in the past 
year, as the Treasurer’s Report relates. But the added 
income from these bequests does not compensate for the 
income from our earlier endowments, now necessarily being 
reinvested at a lower rate of interest. A year ago the Council 
issued an appeal for subscriptions from members, to be 
used for current expenses, such as salaries, upkeep and pur- 
chase of books. The result was most encouraging. Over one- 
third of the members answered this appeal, and several 
others who could not afford to give, wrote letters of encour- 
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agement and support. Seventy-five members gave sums 
varying from $5 to $1200, making a total subscription of 
$10,210, which has enabled the Library to make its usual 
purchases, and to end the year without a deficit. For this 
loyal and generous support the Council is profoundly grate- 
ful to the members. 

So far as we can see ahead, we shall have to rely on volun- 
tary annual gifts of this sort to keep the Society functioning 
in a healthy manner. We cannot impose a membership fee, 
because all our members are elected honoris causa. We 
cannot obtain a state subvention, as many similar societies 
have done in Europe. Five years ago the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York came to our rescue with a grant of $15,000 
the last instalment of which was paid this past year. The 
aid thus given to the Society helped it to function normally 
at a time of severe financial pressure, and is again gratefully 
acknowledged. But we cannot expect these emergency 
grants to be repeated, for the competition for funds from the 
great educational foundations is very keen. ‘The Society 
must in the long run depend on gifts and bequests of her 
members. The appeal to members for gifts for current use 
will therefore be renewed this year; and we hope that it will 
be met with even greater generosity than before. 

Of our staff, the most important member under the veteran 
Director is the new Librarian, Dr. Clifford K. Shipton, who 
has just completed his first year of service to the Society, to 
our great satisfaction. 

Mrs. Mary R. Reynolds joined the staff of the Society 
sixty years ago, in September 1881, and she has been 
constant and faithful in her service ever since. Last spring 
she was incapacitated by a severe illness from which she has 
fortunately recovered, but with strength so impaired that 
she cannot, at least in the near future, return to her “‘be- 
loved work.” Mrs. Reynolds will therefore become emerita 
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shortly. The Council wishes to express its profound grateful- 
ness for her long, devoted, and expert labors for the Society. 
Her place is one of those that can never really be filled by 
anyone else. 

Irreplaceable, too, are the fellow-members whom we have 
lost by death in the last six months. For varied and solid 
learning in the history and literature of classical antiquity, 
of Europe during the middle ages and Renaissance, and of 
Colonial New England, few if any members of this Society 
have been the equal of George Lyman Kittredge. Elected 
in 1901, he was one of the senior members at the time of his 
death on July 23, 1941. He contributed important papers to 
our Proceedings, enlivened our meetings with his mordant 
wit, and generously assisted his fellow members from his 
vast store of erudition. He was a man of such pungent 
personality that a Kittredge tradition began to form even 
in his lifetime. We may expect Kittredge biographies and 
bibliographies, even as of Cotton Mather, whom he 
championed at some of our meetings. 

Charles Henry Taylor, who died August 18, 1941, elected 
to the Society in 1912, was a constant and lavish donor to 
the Society’s Library during his nearly thirty years of mem- 
bership. He gave literally thousands of imprints every year, 
including his complete collections of lithography and 
journalism. At the time of his death he had been a member 
of the Council for twelve, and a Vice-president of the Society 
for eight years. His warm friendliness, cheerful common 
sense and robust good humor made him thousands of friends, 
among whom none will miss him more than ourselves. 

A society like this needs constant replenishment in the 
membership, and your Council spends considerable time and 
effort in making suitable nominations. So far there has been 
no dearth of excellent candidates. Although the core of the 
Society, those who direct its policy and watch over its 
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activities, must necessarily be recruited from a relatively 
narrow radius, the membership is national in scope; and the 
Council, in its nominations, endeavors to maintain a rough 
balance between collectors, professional scholars, and bib- 
liophiles. There is a tendency to recruit new members from a 
rather narrow social and racial group, although they are well 
spread out regionally. In times of social flux like these, it is 
highly desirable that members make a search for new blood, 
and place in the nomination book names of men outside the 
“Brahmin Caste’? who are becoming collectors of and 
authorities on American History. 

One expenditure has had to be made from capital funds, 
and another must be made shortly. The hydraulic book-lift 
in use ever since this building was constructed has outworn 
its usefulness and has required constant repair during the 
last few years. A few weeks ago a serious leak in one of the 
pipes occurred at night, and when discovered early the next 
morning there were two inches of water on the basement 
floor. Fortunately only a few duplicate books were dam- 
aged; but this accident, which might well have had serious 
consequences, focussed attention to our defective equipment. 
By vote of the Council a new electric elevator for both 
books and passengers should be promptly installed in the 
same shaft, if Government priorities will allow it. 

The need of a new book stack is becoming more insistent 
every year, owing to the crowded condition of the building. 
Until it is provided, room can be found for current acces- 
sions only by continually shifting books; and everyone 
knows how time-consuming that is for the staff, how damag- 
ing to the collections, and how fatal to prompt location. 
The last addition to the book stack, constructed in 1924, 
was expected to last for fifteen years, and did. A new stack 
would presumably last somewhat longer, since in view of the 
restrictions imposed on our various fields of collecting, the 
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rate of increase is declining, and we are confining our efforts 
to improving the collections already begun, rather than 
branching out into new fields. 

The Proceedings of the Society for April and October, 1940, 
have been printed and distributed to members. A new 
format, with a wider page, has been adopted, as well as a 
new and more modern type. ‘The appearance of the Pro- 
ceedings has thus been greatly improved, and the wider 
page gives the opportunity to use larger illustrations. 

One of the duties of our Society is to place the expert 
knowledge of her members at the service of the public. Much 
time of the Director and the Librarian is taken up in giving 
their opinions on the date, genuineness, or value, of printed 
books and manuscripts. A similar opportunity for public 
service exists in connection with archaeological discoveries, 
real and false. Last year your President was invited to 
examine the alleged Eleanor Dare stones in Virginia. Ordi- 
narily, the finders or promoters of such objects do not want 
unprejudiced expert opinions. When they do, it seems that 
one of us ought to oblige. As the alleged Dare stones seemed 
a natural object of antiquarian interest, your President 
accepted the chairmanship of a committee that examined 
them i situ, and made recommendations for further research 
as to their genuineness. His report to the Society was 
delivered at the April meeting. 

In accordance with a vote of the Council, your President 
represented the Society in the ceremonies at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on October 11, 1941, on the occasion of 
the 175th anniversary of Rutgers University. Academic 
ceremonies of this kind emphasize the unity and the con- 
tinuity of all learning; it is therefore highly appropriate that 
our Society take part in them. 

Difficult and dangerous times lie ahead for us all. Yet 
the fundamental things that affect human life on this planet 
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are still unchanged. The tides ebb and flow, the sun, moon 
and planets rise and set, the seasons come and go, and the 
God of our fathers watches over us. This Society was or- 
ganized in the knowledge that human life goes on, somehow, 
whether we wish it or not; and that the quality of that life 
depends more on human effort than on blind forces of nature, 
The founding of this Society was an act of faith, to the effect 
that by conserving what we can of the learning, the beauty 
and the achievement of the past, we may impart the best of 
America’s past to the infinite ages that lie waiting before. 


SAMUEL E ior Morison, 
For the Council 


Obituaries 


GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 


The loss of George Lyman Kittredge was a sad blow to the 
scholarly world. Many of us were accustomed when we 
stumbled in knowledge to think, “Oh! well, we’ll ask Pro- 
fessor Kittredge about that.”” There are many times when 
we do not know where to turn now that he is gone. 

Mr. Kittredge was born in Boston on February 28, 1860, 
the son of Edward Lyman and Deborah (Lewis) Kittredge. 
From Roxbury Latin he went to Harvard College where, 
with an attitude of playful ease, he swept up prizes and 
honors, graduating as the first scholar of a learned class. 
Scholarship did not demand of him seclusion and obscurity; 
he was Ivy Orator for his class and president of the O.K.., 
the chief literary society of the day. For six years after 
graduation he taught Latin at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
on June 29, 1886, he married Frances Evelyn Gordon of 
Exeter. The next twelve months they passed in Europe, 
particularly Germany, where part of the time was spent in 
university study. 

After another year at Exeter, Mr. Kittredge went to 
Cambridge to become the successor of Francis J. Child 
under whom he had done informal graduate work in 1882- 
84. It seemed impossible at the time that anyone could 
replace Professor Child, but that great scholar chose his 
successor well. Mr. Kittredge took up and finished the work 
on Scottish ballads and then went on to become master of 
all of the fields in which his predecessor had been inter- 
nationally famous. Indeed, so well did he wear his old 
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teacher’s mantle that the anecdotes which were told about 
Child fifty years ago have now become favorite “Kitty” 
stories of a new generation of Harvard men. Authentic anec- 
dotes enough soon gathered on his colorful character. Re- 
cently there came to light in the correspondence of a 
colleague one which might well be preserved here because 
it is the authentic beginning of a tradition. This colleague 
heard a Radcliffe girl praising Professor Kittredge to a 
friend, a student of science in Harvard. Finally the boy 
asked plaintively, “Who is this Kittredge, anyway?” After 
a moment of shocked silence the girl asked, ““Why Rolland, 
have you ever heard of God?” 

The mannerisms which Professor Kittredge showed in his 
relations with the undergraduates were a deliberate teaching 
method and not the simple vanity of a college character. 
To the graduate students who could take stronger intellec- 
tual meat he was quite another man, gentle and intensely 
interested in their problems. Men who had observed him 
from afar were surprised to find upon nearer acquaintance 
that behind the brusque manner was a thorough courtesy 
and respect as well as consideration for lesser minds. His 
ideal of scholarship left no room for vanity or egotism. The 
world might regard him as the unchallenged master of his 
field, but he had no such confidence in his infallibility. His 
internationally famous studies of Beowulf, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare were based on a profound knowledge of the 
classics and of the medieval and modern languages and 
literatures of Europe; and his attitude that such a prepara- 
tion was desirable for the study of English literature has 
greatly influenced college teaching in America, although 
even Harvard had to recognize, finally, that the ordinary 
candidate for the doctorate in literature could not acquire 
such a mastery of philology. 

The first of Professor Kittredge’s scholarly books was 
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The Language of Chaucer's Troilus which appeared in 1894, 
the year in which he attained a full professorship. Of the 
dozen other important books which came from his pen we 
know best The Old Farmer and His Almanac (1905), and 
Witchcraft in Old and New England (1929). In addition to 
these he contributed more than sixty articles to the pub- 
lications of learned societies. At various times he was 
president of the Modern Language Association, the American 
Folk-Lore Society, and the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, a corresponding fellow of the British Academy, an 
honorary fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, and of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Nearer at home, he was active 
in the Prince Society and the Club of Odd Volumes. He was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1901 and in 
April, 1907, read before it his famous “Notes on Witch- 
craft” to which George Lincoln Burr replied four years later. 

At various times Mr. Kittredge received honorary degrees 
from Brown, Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, McGill, 
Oxford, Union, and Yale. He served as Northcliffe Lecturer 
at the University of London in 1932 and in 1936 retired 
from active teaching. His remaining years were devoted to 
editing new editions of Shakespeare. He died on July 23, 
1941, survived by his widow and three children, Dora, 


Frances Gordon, and Henry Crocker. C. &. &. 


CHARLES HENRY TAYLOR 


In the death of Charles Henry Taylor the American 
Antiquarian Society lost one of its staunchest supporters 
and most active members. Not since Isaiah Thomas has 
any one donor given to the Library so great a mass of his- 
torical material. For thirty years books, pamphlets, news- 
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papers, prints, and manuscripts flowed to Worcester in a 
constant stream. A lifelong collector and a scholarly anti- 
quarian, he was blessed with many more contacts than are 
granted to the average bibliophile. His association with an 
important metropolitan newspaper brought to him thov- 
sands of items, the historical value of which he could im- 
mediately interpret. His long friendship with the late 
P. K. Foley, erudite Boston bookdealer, constituted almost a 
business partnership, which resulted in his having the first 
opportunity to obtain Mr. Foley’s numerous “‘finds.” His 
geniality and his honesty attracted to him also scores of 
other dealers, who felt it a privilege to help complete his 
various collections. Never was a collector more unselfish. 
He collected chiefly to aid libraries and scholarship in gen- 
eral; and the more quickly he could send his gatherings to 
some permanent depository, the happier he was. 

Mr. Taylor was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1912 and soon afterward presented to the Library 
outright his collection of books on American printing and 
journalism, covering every phase of the subject of printer’s 
ink—the history and bibliography of newspapers, the lives 
of journalists, advertising, trials for libel, and other allied 
topics even remotely connected with printing. ‘This was 
followed in subsequent years by similar gifts—a collection of 
pamphlets of the sea, chiefly narratives of shipwreck and 
piracy; a large collection relating to canal and railroad trans- 
portation; all the titles which we lacked from his collection 
of the history of Boston; his Herman Melville collection; 
the correspondence of such publishing firms as Lee & Shep- 
ard and D. C. Heath; a vast assemblage of fifteen thousand 
stereoscopic views; and his notable collection of American 
lithography. Although difficult to differentiate between his 
many gifts, this was one of the most important relating to 
American graphic art that we have ever received—including 
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the D. C. Johnston caricatures and drawings, the Bass Otis 
portrait and notebook, and many thousand separate litho- 
graphs. Fer several years thereafter he maintained the ex- 
pense of an assistant to arrange and catalogue this collection. 

In 1929 Mr. Taylor was elected to the Council of the 
Society, and in 1933 one of the two vice-presidents. In the 
latter office he occasionally presided over the meetings, and 
always with dignity and charm. Although too busy as a 
collector, not to mention his busy life as a journalist, to 
devote much time to research, he did prepare a paper, ““Some 
Notes on Early American Lithography,” which was printed 
in the Proceedings of April, 1922. In 1927 and again in 1936 
he entertained the Society at the time of the Boston meetings. 

Mr. Taylor had a long and useful life. He was born at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, October 2, 1867, the son of 
Charles Henry and Georgiana O. (Davis) Taylor. Educated 
at the Boston Latin School, he entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1890, but remained for only three years, leaving to 
assume an active participation in the newspaper business. 
His father, General Taylor, had built the Boston Globe into 
a powerful and important newspaper, and the son, even from 
a boy of twelve, grew up with the paper. He familiarized 
himself with every department of the business, whether 
commercial, editorial, or mechanical. In 1893 he was elected 
treasurer of the corporation and retained the office until he 
retired in 1937, and throughout this period he was active in 
the management of the newspaper. He also became promi- 
nent in the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
serving almost continuously as a director from 1896 to 1937, 
and as president from 1901 to 1904. At the meetings of that 
body he was always welcomed for his good fellowship and 
respected for his judgment. 

Although business and collecting were the two important 
sides of his life, he was an active force in many organizations. 
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He was a life member of the Bostonian Society and the 
senior director at the time of his death. He was also a life 
member of the Boston Society of Natural History and was 
its president from 1927 to 1935. He was Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts State Library from 
1924 to 1936. He was one of the founders of the Business 
Historical Society and its president from 1925 to 1935. He 
was a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
and a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Virginia Historical Society, and the Club of Odd Volumes of 
which he was president from 1932 to 1934. Imbued with a 
love of humanity, he also aided the efforts of many Boston 
charitable organizations, notably the Industrial School for 
Crippled and Deformed Children, which he served for more 
than a generation as a trustee and was president from 1933 
to 1940. 

With all the good he did for others, it was but natural that 
in spite of his modesty he should receive deserved honors. 
He was made an honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa at 
the College of William and Mary in 1929. Harvard granted 
him the honorary degree of A.M. in 1937. The College of 
William and Mary recognized his services in 1933 by the 
degree of LL.D. The citation which he then received is so 
fitting a summary of his life that it is quoted herewith: 


Student of American history and conservator of its sources; patron of 
literature and supporter of arts; servant of the state and helper of the 
helpless; interpreter of social trends and trusted adviser alike for capital 
and labor; abundantly endowed by nature with intellect and spirit and 
more abundantly blessed by an ever-growing capacity to enrich the lives 
of others; exemplar of full and vibrant development of native gifts in the 
vast school of life’s education. 


Mr. Taylor married Marguerite Falck of Woburn, 
December 2, 1890. He died after a year’s illness on August 
18, 1941, survived by his widow and two children, Charles 


H. Taylor, Jr., and Mrs. Taylor Black. 
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It is impossible for the writer of this biographical sketch 
to prepare such a tribute without thinking of the many 
personal contacts which have lasted for fully thirty years. 
Scarcely a week passed during all this time that letters did 
not pass back and forth, or visits were made to Mr. Taylor’s 
Boston home or office, as much to enjoy the kindliness of 
his friendship as to discuss matters purely bibliographical. 
This friendliness was reflected also in his contacts with the 
Council of the Society, where his optimism, his ready wit, 
and his sociability, made him universally beloved and re- 
spected. The aid which he gave to this Society and the 
collections which he placed in our keeping will live forever 
in our annals. C. S. B. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1941, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 


the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


OcroBER I, 194! 
Cash on deposit 


Worc. County Trust Co. $5,912.21 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Worc. County Inst. forSavings 6,445.47 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000. 
Worcester Morris Plan Bkg. Co. 5,000. 
Worc. Mech. Savings Bank 4,045.45 


8 8 


$31,403.13 


Public Funds 33,568.13 
Railroad Bonds 69,040.50 
Public Utility Bonds 123,191.03 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 11,231.25 
Bank Stocks 52,606.00 
Railroad Stocks 27,700. 13 
Public Utility Stocks 140,159.29 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 241,701.78 
Mortgages 11,993.05 
Total $742,594.29 
Library Building and Land 295,821.43 


Total Net Assets $1,038,415.72 


of 
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The following securities were called, matured, or sold during the year: 


Matured 
$1,000 Chicago & Eastern Illinois 6s 1934 
$5,000 United States Treasury 134s 1941 


Called 
$3,000 Alabama Water Service Co. 5s 1957 
$3,000 City of Detroit Public Sewer 4%s 1963 
$5,000 Georgia Power Co. 5s 1967 
$5,000 Union Electric Co. of Missouri 334s 1962 
50 shares Continental Can Co. Inc., $4.50 Cum. Pfd. 
Sold 
$5,000 Missouri Pacific R.R. Co. 5s 1978 
$5,000 Rio Grande Western Rwy. Co. 4s 1939 
4 Units Washington Rwy. & Electric Co. 
2 shares Detroit Edison Co. 


The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 


Bought 
$10,000 U. S. Savings Defense Series G 214s 1953 
$2,500 American Tel. & Tel. Co. Conv. 3s 1956 
50 shares American District Tel. Co. 5% Pfd. 
50 shares American Viscose Co. 5% Cum. Pfd. 
125 shares Continental Casualty Co. 
20 shares Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
200 shares National City Bank of New York 
25 shares New England Power Co. $6. Pfd. 
200 shares The Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives & 
Granting Annuities 
50 shares Union Electric Co. of Missouri 414% Pfd. 


Acquired 
2 shares Detroit Edison Co. 
112 shares The Torrington Water Co. (from George Watson 
Cole Estate) 
4 Units Washington Railway & Electric Co. 


There was also a distribution of $725.00 in cash received from the 
Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 


id 
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The Mortgage Account has been reduced by payment from John P, 
Sexton, Trustee, of $385.00, by payment from H. U. Mellen of $50.00, 
and by payment of $1696.95 from W. Gray Harris. An increased loan 
of $2,000.00 was made to W. Gray Harris. Mortgage Account now 
stands at $11,993.05. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased $1,569.47 by sale of dupli- 
cates. 

The “Herbert E. Lombard Fund” has been established by bequest 
from Herbert E. Lombard amounting to $17,649.65. 

The “George Watson Cole Memorial Fund” established in 1940 by 
bequest through the wills of George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. 
Cole, has been increased by $5,060.75 this year to $31,790.75. 

An additional gift of $350.00 has been contributed by William G. 
Mather during the current year, making a total of $11,807.04, all spent 
in completing the compilation of the Cotton Mather Bibliography. 

The “Clarence W. Bowen Fund” has been reduced this year by dis- 
bursements amounting to $2,803.53, leaving a balance to be expended for 
completing the history of Woodstock of $14,222.47. 

The “Thomas Hovey Gage Fund” has been increased by a gift of 
$5,000 from his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is 
$10,000. 

The “James Duncan Phillips Fund” has been established by gift from 
James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $500.00. 


The average return on the book value of investments has been 4.63%. 


The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., and $450.00 from Mrs. Mabel Knowles Gage, for specific 
purposes; and $50.44 was received from the W. K. Bixby Trust, $1,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, and $81.00 from the James L. Whitney 
Estate, for current expenses, a total of $1,131.44. 


The following amounts totaling $10,210.00 have been contributed 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, James Truslow $25.00 
Allen, Gardner W. 25.00 
Atwood, Wallace W. . : 50.00 
Barbour, Thomas 50.00 
Barton, George Sumner 100.00 
Bates, Albert C. ; 25.00 
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Becker, Carl L. 

Bemis, Samuel F. 
Blakeslee, George H. 
Bolton, Charles K. 
Booth, George F. . 
Brigham, Clarence S. 
Bryan, J. Stewart 
Bullock, Chandler 
Clark, W. Irving . 
Clarke, Hermann F. 
Cluverius, Wat Tyler 
Commager, Henry S. 
Crompton, George 
Damon, Theron J. 
Davie, Preston 
Duncan, Winthrop H. 
Eddy, George S. 
Elkins, William M. 
Esty, Edward T. 
Farrand, Max 

Forbes, Allyn B. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan 
Frost, Donald M. 
Garret, John W. 
Gavit, Joseph 
Goodspeed, Charles E. 
Graff, Everett D. 
Haring, Clarence H. 
Harper, Lathrop C. 
Haynes, George W. 
Higgins, Aldus C. 
Higgins, John W. 
Hunnewell, James M. . 
Huntington, Archer M. 
Jenkins, Lawrence W. . 
Kellen, William V. 
Knapp, Shepherd 
Knollenberg, Bernhard 
Lefavour, Henry . 
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Lockwood, Luke Vincent 
Loring, Augustus P., Jr. 
Lydenberg, Harry M. . 
Mather, William G. 
Mayo, Lawrence S. 
Melcher, Frederic G. 
Merriman, Roger B. 
Metcalf, Keyes D. 
Morgan, John Hill 
Morgan, Paul B. . 
Morison, Samuel Eliot 
O’Brien, Robert L. 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Pennington, Edgar L. . 
Peters, Harry T. . 
Rice, Albert W. 

Rusk, Ralph L. 
Scheide, John H. 
Shipton, Clifford K. 
Siebert, Wilbur H. 
Stoddard, Harry G. 
Streeter, Thomas W. 
Tatman, Charles T. 
Taylor, Charles H. 
Thruston, R. C. Ballard 
Washburn, Henry B. 
Wilmerding, Lucius 
Woodward, Samuel B. 


50. 
100. 


$10,210. 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments 


Seock 28,969.96 


$34,412.88 
Other Income 
$659.96 
ade 1,000.00 
Special Gilts ..........% 4,381.44 
For Books Year. 10,210.00 16,251.40 
$50,664.28 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries 
From Special Gifts... 5,250.00 $26,236.00 
Incidental 1,517.93 
Office Expense..... .. 1,033.24 
Heat, Light and Teleph 1,532.05 
569.33 
Books 
Regular Income $2,405.99 
Purchasing 44.00 8,457.78 
4,125.36 
) Care of Grounds... 153.94 
Extra Service... .. 405.75 
Annuity wad ler Trust 2,100.00 $48,530.63 


Excess of Income over Disbursements......... $2,133.65 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest October 1, 1940............ 
Total Net Assets, October 1, $1,020,773. 59 
Principal received since October 1, 1940 
Additions to Purchasing Fund $1,569.47 
Contributions: 
Mather Bibliography....... $350.00 
Carnegie Grant............ 1,000.00 
James Duncan Phillips... .. 500.00 
George W. Cole Bequest... . 5,060.75 
Thomas Hovey Gage Estate 5,000.00 
Herbert E. Lombard Bequest 17,649.65 29,560. 40 31,129.87 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
Alabama Water Service Co. 


187.50 
City of Detroit Public Sewer 
’63—called........... 540.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
6s °34—matured........... 60.00 
Georgia Power Co. 5s ’67— 
Missouri Pacific 5s ’78—sold. . 428.36 
Rio Grande & Western R.R. 
4s °39—sold.. 34.35 
Union Electric Co. a Mo. ). 
3348 "62—called........... 200.00 
Sale of miscellaneous assets. . . 3,357.41 5,132.62 
Deduct Loss on Securities: 
Continental Can Co. $4.50 
122.95 
U.S. Treasury 134s ’41— 
$1,056,910.00 
Deduct 
Carnegie Grant.. $1,000.00 
Expended from Chee nce eW. Donen Fund . 2,803.53 
Expended for Mather Bibliography.... 741.99 
Capital write-downs charged to General — 16,082.41 20,627.93 
$1,036,282.07 
Add 
Excess of Income over Disbursements 2,133.65 


\ 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust Company.................... $5,912.21 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank.................... 5,000.00 
Worcester County Institution for Savings............... 6,445.47 
People’s Savings Bank, Worcester..............0000000 5,000.00 
Worcester Morris Plan Banking 5,000. CO 
Worcester Mechanics Savings Bank.................... 4,045.45 $31,403.13 


Total Assets, 1968 $1,038,415 .72 


CONDITION OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


OcToBER I, 1941 

Fund Title Principal 
29-George Chandler...... 5,500 


} 
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$734,288.22 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 
Par 
NAME Rate Marurity Vatuve VALUE 


Pustic Funps: 

City of Detroit Public School......... 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of New York. June, 1980 3,800 4,103.75 
City of Winnipeg. ........0.0022000256  Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia...........5 July, 1955 5,000 4,962.50 
Dominion of Canada.................3  Nov., 1968 5, 
United States Treasury...............2%4 Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
United States Savings Defense Series G2'%% May, 1953 10,000 10,000.00 

$33,568. 13 


000 


RAILROADS: 

Allegheny Corporation...............5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.........4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... ..4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine Series RR...........4 July, 1960 1,000 710.00 
Boston & Maine Series A........ ..4% July, 1970 2,500 518.75 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.........4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern..........4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Central... July, 1953 2,000 32,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, St. Louis & 

New Orleans..................----§ Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal................4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
New York Central....... .§  Oct., 2013 5,000 3,000.00 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(Harlem River-Port Chester)....... 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 


| 
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Northern Pacific................+++.-6 July, 2047 $2,000 $1,930.00 
4 July, 1956 5,000 9,000.60 
§ July, 1956 500 
Southern Indiana....................4 19§1 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific. May, 1969 10,000 5,995.00 
$69,040. 50 
Pusurc Urinities: 

Alabama Power Company............ 5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. Conv........ 3 Sept., 1956 2,500 2,500.00 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.............. 3% Oct., 1961 5,000 5,138.53 
Central Illinois Pub. Service.......... 3% Dec., 1968 5,000 5,343.75 
Consumers Power Co.................34% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
Detroit Edison Co.. ..4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co.. + 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 
Illinois Power & Light Conpesation ....5§ Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Water Co.... ..3% July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corporation..........5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 
Kentucky Utilities. ...... ..4 1970 5,000 5,156.25 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. cs. ..3% June, 1968 5,000 5,118.75 
Narragansett Electric Company....... 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,168.75 
New England Gas & Electric 

Association.......  Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser *rvice, les 5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co........... 33% Dec., 1966 5,000 5,093.75 
Ontario Power Co... .. Boag 9.000 2500.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 334 Dec., 1961 5,000 5,243.75 
Philadelphia Elec. Co.................31% June, 1967 5,000 5,462.50 


3 
Portland General Electric Company....4% Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 


Southern California Gas..............3% Oct., 1970 5,000 5,175.00 
Southwestern Bell Tel................3 July, 1968 5,000 5,275.00 
Terre Haute Traction & Light 

Company...... ...+-5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Utah Light & Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
West Texas Utilities.................334 May, 1969 5,000 5,118.75 
Winnepeg Elec. Co., Series A... ..--4 Jan. 1965 5,000 3,637.50 


$123,191.03 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Atlantic Refining Co..................3 Sept., 1953 $5,000 $4,981.25 
Boston Metropolitan Building 

Incorporated... .... ..-3 Jan. 1950 6,000 3,000.00 
Ellicott Square Buffalo 

(Income Bond).............eeeeeee Mar., 1950 6,500 3,250.00 


$11,231.2 


Total Bonds $237,030.91 
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STOCKS 
Banks: Par Boox 
Preferred VALU VALUE 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y.............. $2,000 $5,500.00 
290 Worcester County Trust Co. (Class A)......... 1,450 1,450.00 
$6,950.00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston................ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 Hartford Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co................... 2,000 5,800.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston............ 2,500 7,835.00 
55 State Street Trust Co.. . pisnebens §,500 14,750.00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of estes. 1,600 2,328.00 
25 Worcester County Trust Company............. 250 250.00 
$45,656.00 
RAILROADS: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. $5,000 $4,777.13 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
5% Cumulative Prior Preference)........... 5,000 2,500.00 
50 Southern Railway Company 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 1,250.00 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
(4% Non-Cumulative Preferred)............. 5,000 4,266.25 
$12,793.38 
Common 
30 Atlantic Coast Line. ; $3,000 $5,580.00 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.. pamarniats goo 1,080.00 
5 Great Northern Rwy. Co........ <a No Par 309. 63 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co... , goo 810.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire)........... 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company.............. 1,000 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company.............. 3,000 3,000.00 
$14,906.75 
Pustic UTILITIEs: 
Preferred 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred)....... No Par $4,862.50 
50 American District Tel. 5% Pfd.............. $5,000 5,650.00 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. . 
($6 Preferred). . ran No Par 4,637.50 
100 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & emer — 
pany of Baltimore (414% Preferred B)....... 7,500 10,482.80 


; 
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50 Duquesne Light Company 

(5% Cumulative First Preferred)............ 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

(434% Prior Preference). . 
50 Electric Bond & Share Cinna ($6 Preferred) ’ 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company ($5 Preferred) . 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)... 
50 Kansas City Power & Light 

($6 First Preferred Series B)................ 
50 Long Island Lighting Company 

(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B)...... 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company 

($6 Prior Preferred).. 
25 New England Power Co. ($6 he fe weld . ess 
100 North American Company (534% Preferred). 
200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

(6% Cumulative First Preferred)....... 
50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 

(6% Preferred, Series 0000. 
100 Southern California Edison Company 

(534% Cumulative Preferred, Series C)....... 
50 Union Electric Co. of Mo. 4%% Preferred. . 
50 United Gas Improvement Company 


Common 
200 American Tel. & Tel. Company............... 
100 Boston Edison Co.. 
30 Fall River Gas Works 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co............. 
65 Haverhill Electric Company................... 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company. 
120 North American Company. . 
112 The Torrington Water Co. nee 
625 United Gas Improvement Company............ 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies . . 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Preferred 

120 American General Corporation 
(Non-assessable Cumulative Preferred $2 Divi- 
dend Series). = 

50 American Tobacco Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred). 

50 American Viscose Co. 5% . 


1,200 
No Par 
No Par 
No Par 


$120 


5,000 
5,000 


$4,975.00 


8: 
8 


5,512.50 


$87,957.80 


— $52,201.49 


$4,892.50 


5,843.75 
5,550.00 


253 
$5,000 
5,000 3 
No Par 4 
i No Par 3 
No Par 1,750.00 
No Par 
5,000 1,500.00 
No Par 5,000.00 
2,500 3,525.00 
5,000 5,200.00 
5,000 5,480.00 
} 5,000 5,018.75 
2,500 2,525.00 
5,550.00 
4,753.75 
$20,000 $21,876.00 
2,500 4,285.34 
750 600.00 
650 832.65 
1,625 2,225.00 
1,500 1,492.50 
35475 .00 
5,040.00 
9,375 .00 
3,000.00 
) 
; 
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50 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 


(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.). . $5,840.60 
100 General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. Pfd. ).. ... $10,000 10,928.75 
50 Household Finance Corp. Pfd.................. 5,000 5,359.95 
50 International Harvester Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................- 5,000 6,737.50 
100 Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(444% Non-assessable, Cum. Pfd. Series A.) ... No Par 10,393.75 
15 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative 1,500 1,700.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)................. 10,000 13,387.50 
$70,634.32 
Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Co. (Fire).................. $1,000 $3,000.00 
2,500 8,500.00 
50 Boston Wharf Company ................+.-- 5,000 1,500.00 
300 7,831.00 
100 Continental Insurance Company.............. 250 3,952.50 
25 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company....... 500 3,703 . 68 
25 Eastman Kodak Company................... No Par 4,379.60 
50 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co................ 1,250 4,725.00 
100 General Foods.. 4,804.55 
100 General Motors... igs 1,000 5,505.70 
150 Great Northern Pague Co.. eh 3,750 6,128.50 
50 Insurance Company of North America........ 500 2,331.98 
200 S. S. Kresge Co.. 2,000 5,030. 20 
50 Liggett & Myers Co.. 1,250 5,370.45 
300 Mass. Investors Trust.. meee as 300 5,010.00 
200 The Pennsylvania Co. lew on ali ives 
and Granting Annuities, 2,000 6,800. 00 
S Pullman Encorporated No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America................ No Par 1,000.00 
50 Sears Roebuck Co.. 3,788.70 
103 Standard Oil of New Reser. Sadeamsies 2,575 3,083.92 
55 State Street Investment Com... TOTEM 3,710.55 
990 The Torrington Co.. 26,990.60 
50 Union Carbide and Cosben Cus... 4,469.95 
60 United Fruit Company. . 3:937-40 
50 United Shoe Machinery 1,250 3,934.58 
100 F. W. Woolworth Company................. 1,000 4,340.20 
$171,067.46 


' 
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MORTGAGE LOANS 


J. P. Sexton, Trustee... . 6,290.00 


$11,993.05 


REAL ESTATE 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1941, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Cooley and Marvin, Certified 
Public Accountants, as appears by their certificate submitted herewith. 


(Signed) Daniet W. LincoLn 
REGINALD WASHBURN, Auditors 


September 30, 1941 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1941 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the 
American Antiquarian Society for the year ended September 30, 1941, 
and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, and that 
all the income from securities which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we examined 
or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the foregoing list and 
the value as shown is in accordance with the books of the Society as at 
September 30, 1941. 

(Signed) CooLey & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 


| 
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CONTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO INVESTED FUNDS 
1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)... $23,152 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester 500 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)...............++. 500 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester................0eeeeeeeeees 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy).............-2-000: 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, Worcester. . 1,700 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester $040). 1,040 
1868 William Thomas, Boston....... 500 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston ( fen ~gacy $1000) 1,100 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, Worcester....... ee ee 10,600 
1873,1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury $200) 500 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy).. 1,000 
1874,1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $000) 1,100 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)..............2000- 5,000 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............-000008: 1,000 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester. 10,000 
1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)................ 235,000 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)...............-2008. 2,000 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy). 10,000 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.. 1,000 
1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (les gacy $c000) 6,000 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000). . 8,000 
1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).................4-. 4,840 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy). 1,000 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............-. 2,000 
1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)........... 20,000 
1910 Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy). 3,000 

James F. Hunnewell, Boston. 5,000 

1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston..................00e000- 1,750 

A. George Bullock, Worcester... 2,000 

William B. Weeden, Providence. 500 
1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, Worcester...............0020eeeceeee 8,125 
1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester.................00000+- 6,000 
1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester... ees 3,500 
I9IO Samuel S. Green, Worcester. . 1,000 
1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge 2,000 
1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester. 8,125 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $2000). 5,100 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New 5,000 
1912, 1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, 1,000 
1913-1938 Albert H. Whitin, Northbridge, Mass. (legacy $9,100)...... 10,000 
1913 Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy). 1,000 


Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)...........2002ee00: 1,000 
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Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy). . 


Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10, a 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)..............4.. 


Arthur P. Rugg, Worcester. : 
Bernard C. and Walter R. 


Russell S. Paine, Worcester........ 


William B. Scofield, Worcester... 


George F. Fuller, Worcester......... 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. . . 


William T. Forbes, Worcester... 


Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester...... 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill....... 


Alice C. Gage, Worcester......... 


Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester... . 


Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 


Worcester Telegram Publishing Ces mpany, 


George Crompton, Worcester... 
George S. Barton, Worcester. .. 


Charles M. Thayer, Worcester... .. 


Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Calif.. 


James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt... 
Carnegie Corporation of New York... 


Frances Crocker Sloane, New York......... 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York..... 


Isaiah Thomas (estate). 
James B. Wilbur (legacy). 


Henry W. Cunningham, Boston 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston (legacy). 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Worcester (legacy)..............0.. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, Milton, Mass. (legacy) 
Robert F. Seybolt, Urbana, Ill. 


George Watson Cole, Los Angeles, Calif. Senet 


James Duncan Phillips. ... 


88838888 


100,000 
7,500 
500 
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1929-1930 1,000 
1929 5,000 
1932 100,000 
10,000 
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31,790.75 
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ReEvisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas, 
Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas, 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 to 
$17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 


“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 from 
Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 


“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions of about 
$5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen Salisbury in 1884, 
Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of $1,500 
from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. Davis. Present 
amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of unexpended interest. 
Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo Lincoln and called “Levi 
Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is $9,500. 


“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest of $1,000 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from Joseph 
A.Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” Present 
amount is $5,000. 


“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from Ebenezer 
Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” Present amount 
is $1,000. 


“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from Samuel 
F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 1927 to $3,500 
by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. Haven; and called the 
“Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present amount is $3,500. 


“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of $500 from 
George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 from his daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny Chandler Lincoln. Present 
amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of $2,000 
from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,625 from his son, 
Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is $10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of $10,000 from 
George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of $1,000 
each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew McF. Davis. 
Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present 
amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 1go1. 
Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the “General 
Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $200,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction of Library 
Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was called “Stephen 
Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is $104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of $2,000 
from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 when it was made 
part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of Council, 
both principal and income to be spent in purchase of libraries or parts of 
libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of $10,000 from 
same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 from same donor. 
Present amount is $20,000. 


“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of $5,000 
from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special gifts, 
both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. Amounted 
in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of $3,000 from 
Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest from 
James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000. 
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“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of $5,000 
from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of $6,000 
from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by bequest 
from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. Present 
amount is $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 each 
from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. Present amount 
is $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $30,000 from 
Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the Society after death of him- 
self and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and Gen- 
eral Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life Membership 
Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount is $83,555.88. 


“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 from 
Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. Present amount is 
$7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 from 
James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest of 
$50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 

“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of $5,000 
from Albert H. Whitin and an additional amount of $4,100 in 1938. 
Present amount is $9,100. 


“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $20,000 
from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in completing Mr. 
Bowen’s History of Woodstock. Present amount is $14,222.47. 
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“Thomas Hovey Gage Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of $5,000 
from Thomas Hovey Gage. Increased in 1941 by a gift of $5,000 from 
his daughter, Mrs. Mary Gage Rice. Present amount is $10,000. 

“Nathaniel T. Kidder Fund,” established in 1939 by bequest of $5,000 
from Nathaniel T. Kidder. Present amount is $5,000. 

“George Watson Cole Memorial Fund,” established in 1940 by be- 
quest from George Watson Cole and his wife, Laura W. Cole. Present 
amount is $31,790.75. 

“Herbert E. Lombard Fund,” established in 1941 by bequest from 
Herbert E. Lombard. Present amount is $17,649.65. 

“James Duncan Phillips Fund” established in 1941 by gift of $500 
from James Duncan Phillips. Present amount is $500. 
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Report of the Librarian 


URING the past year the accessions of the Library 

have been less numerous but more valuable than usual. 
They have included 5119 bound volumes, 3760 pamphlets, 
2105 engravings, broadsides, maps, and manuscripts, and 
41 unbound newspapers. ‘This brings the number of bound 
volumes in the Library to 250,275, and of pamphlets to 
387,844, or a total of 638,119 titles. The most important 
accession, comparable only with his like donation of two 
years ago, was Mr. James M. Hunnewell’s gift of about a 
hundred volumes of which no less than fifty are rare or 
unusual. The collection includes the entire library of ma- 
terial relating to Christopher Columbus built up by Mr. 
Hunnewell’s father, one of our devoted members of the 
previous generation. The cornerstone of the collection is a 
beautiful specimen of the edition of the /mago Mundi used 
by Columbus. There is an almost complete set of the 
facsimilies of the Columbus letters, several being John 
Harris reproductions, of each of which only five copies 
were printed. The earliest of the secondary works is a copy 
of the Venice, 1571, edition of Ferdinand Columbus’ 
biography of his father. The most important items in Mr. 
Hunnewell’s gift, however, are in the New England field. 
Among these is John Cotton’s Gods Promise to His Planta- 
tion (London, 1630) in which the author rules out conquest 
as a means of obtaining lebensraum for God’s people. There 
is a copy of the Act of Parliament of 1649 incorporating the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel in New England, 
and a copy of the London, 1653, edition of the Platform of 
Church Discipline. The latter was the Brinley specimen, of 
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which signatures A and B were imperfect; we combined it 
with a fragment which had those signatures in good condition 
and the Increase Mather autograph on the title page. There 
is one Cambridge Press imprint, John Allin’s Animad- 
versions (1664), and two Mather items which delight the 
eye: a particularly beautiful copy of Increase Mather, Brief 
History of the War with the Indians (London, 1676), and a 
copy of Cotton Mather, Late Memorable Providences 
(London, 1691). ‘The political troubles of their day are 
represented by a copy of The Humble Address of the Publicans 
of New England (London, 1691), which tells of the plunder- 
ings of politicians who are described as being a “‘gang”’ as 
“sreedy as hell.’ Skipping to the period of the next revolu- 
tion, there is Abiel Leonard’s Prayer Composed for the Benefit 
of the Soldiery in the American Army (Cambridge, 1775) in 
which he assures the Diety that he has not entered the war 
because of “‘lust for independence.”’ On the other side is the 
Form of Prayer printed at London the following year, asking 
God “to restore tranquility among His unhappy deluded 
subjects in America, now in open rebellion against His 
Crown.” A very unusual item is the Rules and Regulations 
for the Massachusetts Army, printed at Salem in 1775. An 
unique part of the Hunnewell gift is a collection of 270 ship’s 
cards, most of which advertise clippers in the California 
trade. 

After the death of our friend and associate, Matt B. Jones, 
a member of the Council gave us a very considerable sum of 
money in order that we might acquire at the sale of the 
Jones library the items which were lacking in our collections. 
By this means we obtained eighteen rare pieces, including 
such choice items as John Josselyn, Two Voyages to New 
England, (London, 1674) and the Manifesto of the Church 
in Brattle Street (Boston, 1699). The lot was particularly 
strong in such political material of the Revolutionary period 
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as the Constitution of the State of New York (Philadelphia, 
1777), the Debates of the Convention of Virginia (Petersburg, 
1788-89), the Exeter and New London editions of the 
Articles of the Confederation, and a copy of Brackenridge, 
The Death of General Montgomery (Philadelphia, 1777) with 
the very rare plate. 

From Dr. Rosenbach came a collection of early Phila- 
delphia almanacs aimed to plug certain holes in our collec- 
tion. These included: 


Titan Leeds, American Almanack, for 1717, 1719, and 
1738. 

Jacob Taylor, Almanack, for 1719, 1744, 1745, and 1746. 

Thomas Godfrey, Pennsylvania Almanack, for 1736. 

Andrew Aguecheek, Universal American Almanack, for 


1762. 


Dr. Rosenbach also gave us a copy of the Young Man’s 
Companion with the imprint of William and Andrew 
Bradford, New York, 1710. This is the first known and 
located American arithmetic; but more than that, it con- 
tains, according to its printers, sets of tables, a dictionary 
of words, a biographical dictionary, the history of the world, 
the prayer book, a secretary’s guide, and a legal guide. 

Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone gave us eighteen particularly 
rare early juveniles. In the Hunnewell collection there is a 
copy of The Holy Bible... with Cuts. For the Use of Children, 
printed at New York in 1790. Through exchange we ac- 
quired one children’s book not in Evans: Benjamin Keach, 
Instructions for Children (New York, 1695). We have ob- 
tained two more Isaiah Thomas juveniles, 4 Bag of Nuts, 
“the first Worcester edition” (1786), and The History of 
Little King Pippin, “third Worcester edition” (1800). Of 
the former, we already had a copy, but as it was unique 
and lacked the title page, it was by error assigned to 1787. 
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Of these Thomas juveniles we now have all of the titles and 
ninety-six of the one hundred and one editions of which 
specimens are known to exist; of sixteen other editions, no 
copy is known. 

Among the good items which we acquired by exchange 
and purchase were two Mather pieces. The first, Cotton 
Mather’s Durable Riches (Boston, 1695), is not particularly 
rare and was therefore an annoying lack. The second was 
Increase Mather’s Sermon Shewing that the Present Dis- 
pensations of Providence Declare, that Wonderful Revolutions 
in the World are near at Hand (Edinburgh, 1713). An inter- 
esting Franklin item is his Cool Thoughts on the Present 
Situation of our Public Affairs (Philadelphia, 1746). This 
tract (anonymous, like other of his offspring) describes 
royal government in a strangely rosy light. We have 
acquired another unusual Philadelphia imprint, entitled Ten 
Minutes Advice to Every Gentleman Going to Purchase a Horse 
out of a Dealer, Jockey, or Groom’s Stables (1775). This ad- 
vises prospective buyers to look the horse in the eye: “‘After 
having carefully satisfied yourself as to his eyes, let him be 
brought out, and have him stand naked before you; then 
take a strict view of his countenance, particularly with 
regard to the chearfulness of it, this being an excellent glass 
to observe his goodness and best perfections.” Strangely 
enough, the buyer was not instructed to study the counte- 
nance of the seller. Our copy lacks four pages which have 
been supplied in photostat; there is a perfect copy at the 
Racquet Club of New York. 

Our collection of early American poetry has been enriched 
by the purchase of 4 Poem on the Unsuccessful Measures 
Taken by the British Army ... Printed in 1782. The signature 
of Ezekiel Kellogg appears at the end of our copy, thus con- 
firming the attribution of authorship made by Kellogg’s 
grandson in a letter now with the copy of the pamphlet at 
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Brown. Dr. Rosenbach gave us a hitherto unrecorded item 
of poetry by one Ebenezer Smith: 4 Vindication of Lawful 
Right &§ Rational Liberty ... Including two Letters to a Public 
Authority, Concerning the Baptist Churches of Woburn & 
Reading, Mass. (Leominster, 1807). At the end of the prose 
part of this tract are two long poems, “No Order Without 
Good Practice,” and “Improvement in the Musical Art.” 
Almost as readable is the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Mohawk language (London, 1787), which we were fortunate 
to acquire. A different kind of Indian item is Abraham 
Panther’s Very Surprising Narrative of a Young Woman, 
who was Discovered in a Rocky Cave; after Having been Taken 
by the Savage Indians of the Wilderness, in the Year 1777, 
and Seeing no Human Being for the Space of Nine Years 
(Greenfield, 1796). With its tale of seduction and kid- 
napping this is a foretaste of the modern tabloid newspaper. 
More probable is Noah Jackson George’s Memorandum of 
the Creek Indian War printed by R. Lothrop for the author 
at Meredith, New Hampshire, in 1815. This is not only the 
first record of the pamphlet but also the earliest known 
Meredith printing. 

From the Hearst collection we acquired an interesting 
broadside, the Letter from the Country, in which John 
Dickinson assailed the privileges of the East India Company. 
By purchase we acquired William Croswell’s Mercator Map 
of the Starry Heavens (Boston, 1810) on which the constella- 
tions were delineated by a Harvard student, Samuel Harris, 
who was drowned immediately thereafter in the Charles. 
Like most large libraries we have the pamphlet which was 
printed to accompany the map, but of the latter we have 
been unable to find any other copy. 

The American Antiquarian Society Library has for some 
time been very strong in sheet music printed prior to 1870 
and has now embraced an opportunity to bring the collection 
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of popular music practically down to the present. ‘This 
opportunity took the form of the gift of about 10,000 pieces 
of sheet music by a group of publishers who were interested 
in the project by Mr. Elliott Shapiro. There is no doubt that 
future students of social history will find this collection 
comparable in importance with the Nathaniel Coverley 
ballads which Isaiah Thomas purchased in 1815. Two very 
unusual music items which came to us by gift of Mr. Henry 
Lowell Mason were Lowell Mason’s Musical Exercises for 
Singing Schools (Boston, 1838 and 1851), in which the 
notes are printed large enough to be read across the room. 
By purchase we acquired Tans’ur’s Royal Melody Complete 
(Boston, 1767) and The American Musical Magazine, 
published at New Haven by Amos Doolittle and Daniel 
Read in 1786. The twelve numbers of the latter are in the 
original blue covers. 

Our collection of newspapers has grown by purchase, by 
exchange, and particularly by the gift of several rare early 
files from Mr. John H. Scheide. Some of the more important 
of the accessions are: 

San Francisco and Sacramento, Weekly Rescue, 1864-69, 1875-77 

Sacramento Daily Union, 1863-65 

New London, Connecticut Gazette, 1802, 1805 

Chicago American, 1835-36 

New Orleans, Weekly Picayune, 1843-48 

Farmington, Maine, Daily Patriot, 1863 

Baltimore Evening Post, 1809 

Baltimore, Federal Gazette, 1796 

Lynn, Organ, 1854 

Lynn, Tatler, 1848 

Natchez Daily Courier, 1836 

Catskill Packet, 1794-95 

New York City, Atlas, 1830-32 

New York City, Spirit of the Times, 1887-91 

New York City, Weekly Visitor, 1804-06 

New York City, Young Men’s Advocate, 1832-33 
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Poughkeepsie, American Farmer, 1799 

Cincinnati, National Republican, 1828-32 

Easton, Pennsylvania Herald, 1808-10 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania Correspondent, 1804-06, 1808-09, 1818-19 
Philadelphia, Alexander's Messenger, 1840-41 
Philadelphia, Aurora, 1807 

Philadelphia, Country Porcupine, 1798-99 

Philadelphia, Freeman’s Journal, 1781-85 

Philadelphia Mercury, 1827-29 

Philadelphia, National Gazette, 1833 

Philadelphia, Press, 1870-72 

Washington, Pennsylvania, Western Telegraphe, 1795-97 
Charleston, State Gazette of South Carolina, 1787-88, 1790 


Twice this year our hearts have been gladdened by the 
arrival of large boxes of new books from the office of our 
associate, Mr. Frederic G. Melcher. We have been so ac- 
customed to the necessity of waiting for remainder sales of 
current books that a box of the newest history and biog- 
raphy stimulates the entire staff. From Mr. Frank J. Met- 
calf we received two hundred volumes of recent biography 
to strengthen one of our most important collections. Mr. 
Slater Washburn and Mrs. Esther Crosby, children of 
Charles G. Washburn, gave us what we needed from his 
library of modern history and biography as well as his 
important collection of material relating to Theodore Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Mary Gage Rice gave us some valuable volumes 
of history, literature, and Worcester material from the 
library of T. Hovey Gage. 

In a recently acquired Bible printed by Robert Barker, 
London, 1610, we found this exciting inscription in a seven- 
teenth century hand: “Mark Palmer New Plymouth Ano 
dom 1622.”” There were Palmers in Plymouth at that time 
but this is the first record of a Mark. There is in the Bible 
this further clue to his identity which we shall leave to the 
genealogist to work out: “John Palmer the son of Mark 
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Palmer was baptized the Foure and twenty day of october 
In the year of our Lord god A. D. 1613 in Boston [?] Church 
by John Tookey.” 

The disastrous fire which consumed the private library of 
our associate, Mr. Goodspeed, induced his neighbors, 
Charles Knowles Bolton and Ethel Stanwood Bolton, to 
turn over to us twenty-seven volumes of manuscripts. These 
include diaries and account books of James Parker of Shirley 
which continue the file already in our possession. The 
greater part of the manuscripts are the private correspond- 
ence of the Bolton and Stanwood families of which those of 
the historian, Edward Stanwood, are already of historical 
importance. 

From Mr. John H. Scheide we have received two inter- 
esting lots of manuscripts, one of them dealing with drunken- 
ness, profanity, and assault in Connecticut in the 1740’s. 
One of the glimpses of the “American Scene” afforded by 
these papers is the black slave Hercules, who did upon 
the Lord’s day in time of divine service in the Norwich 
meetinghouse assault a free man, and did “Kick him with his 
foot against the Peace of Our soveraign Lord.” The other 
collection given by Mr. Sheide relates to the early days of the 
telegraphic fire alarm system. 

From Miss Louise Bigelow we received ninety-three 
volumes of the manuscripts of the Reverend Andrew 
Bigelow of Boston including a day-by-day diary from 1835 
through 1876 and journals of European tours in 1816-17 
and 1826-27. 

From Mrs. William A. Dick of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, we have received as a gift a most interesting collec- 
tion of the manuscripts of Sukey Vickery, author of Emily 
Hamilton, a Novel, Founded on Incidents in Real Life. By a 
Young Lady of Worcester County. This was the first novel 
issued in Worcester and was printed by Isaiah Thomas, Jr., 
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in June, 1803. Mrs. Dick is the great-granddaughter of 
Sukey Vickery and Samuel Watson of Leicester, Massa- 
chusetts, her father being Edward T. Draper, son of Martin 
T. Draper and Caroline Burr Watson, daughter of Sukey 
Vickery Watson. The collection consists of manuscript 
poems in Sukey Vickery’s own hand, a page from her diary 
(dated December 18, 1815) revealing her charm of person- 
ality, several newspaper clippings from the Massachusetts 
Spy in 1801 and 1802 containing her printed poems, her own 
copy of Emily Hamilton, and two interesting letters. One 
of these letters was written to Isaiah Thomas, February 
13, 1802, concerning Emily Hamilton and Miss Vickery’s 
desire not to be known as its author. Dr. Charles L. Nichols 
in his Bibliography of Worcester attributed the novel Emily 
Hamilton to “Eliza Vicery,” an error which was copied by 
Wegelin, Sabin, and Wright. Sukey Vickery Watson had a 
daughter Eliza, which may have been the reason for the 
confusion of names. The authorship of the novel was 
credited to Sukey Vickery by Joseph A. Denny in one of a 
series of “Reminiscences of Leicester,” printed in the 
Worcester Spy of November 22, 1873. The Leicester Vital 
Records and the Watson Genealogy, 1894, establish her iden- 
tity without a doubt. This gift of interesting Vickery manu- 
scripts came at a particularly appropriate time because 
Mr. John B. Bennett of Worcester was already engaged ina 
study of Sukey Vickery at this Library, prepared as his 
thesis at Wesleyan University. Another curious manuscript 
which we have received is Dr. Thomas H. Gage’s record of 
physical examinations for draft exemption during the Civil 
War. It is an unique record of the aches and pains of the 
inhabitants of this region. 

Many of our old friends and sister institutions go un- 
thanked because we have grown so accustomed to their 
kindnesses, but we should mention the fact that the Worces- 
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ter Public Library has again given us truck loads of recent 
city directories which, although very valuable to us, are 
beyond our purse when new. J. S. Wesby and Sons, the 
oldest firm of Worcester binders, has continued to present to 
the Library quantities of current Worcester material which 
would not otherwise come to our attention. 

When I became your librarian a year ago it was with the 
degree of information concerning the Library, its problems, 
and its policy which the average member has. I had worked 
in the collections, I had heard the reports of Mr. Brigham 
and Mr. Vail; but when I became librarian I was surprised 
at a number of things, some of which I am going to call to 
your attention before I have become callous to them. 

The first morning in my office I noticed two large boxes 
labelled ““Announcements of books we would like but can- 
not afford to purchase.” Very soon I discovered that the 
money available for book purchase covers only the mod- 
erately priced books in a very few of the fields of American 
history. The phrase on our letterhead, “A National Library 
of American History,” states a goal rather than a fact; we 
can systematically cover only a portion of that field. In 
general, we buy regularly in but six large fields: American 
imprints before 1821, early newspapers, early American 
literature, state and local history, American arts and crafts, 
and American genealogy. Even in these, we must beg before 
we can buy. One of my first tasks as your librarian was to 
put a little more pathos in the form letters which we send 
to authors before giving in to the evil necessity of having to 
buy their books. The mass of new books in American history 
and biography we must go without. Those members of the 
Society who sent apologetic notes with their contributions of 
five or twenty-five dollars in answer to our appeal this year 
did not realize how many five dollar items we sacrifice for 
lack of such horseshoe nails. 
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Our other famous special collections, such as almanacs 
and first editions, have been built up in the past generation 
because the bibliographical skill and guile of two remarkable 
men have overcome these financial handicaps. Their tech- 
nique has been to watch collectors develop a field, to wait 
until the bibliographers had worked out the problems and 
the first great collectors had died. Then, when prices had 
collapsed, Mr. Brigham and Mr. Vail stepped in and reaped 
the harvest. When one hears of a great collection of Ameri- 
can literary first editions one naturally thinks of rarities and 
high prices, but actually our collection, possibly the largest 
in existence, was for the most part acquired in lots of dozens 
and twenties, at so many cents rather than at so many 
dollars an item. By this system of collecting our Library has 
attained unique strength in several special fields, whereas if it 
had spent its time and money on building up a general 
collection of current publications it would have been just 
one more good library. But one result of this policy of 
developing special collections is a degree of weakness in 
standard books which would be a shock to most of you. We 
lack many such invaluable common sources as, for example, 
the revised edition of Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, 
because they have never been remaindered and have not 
appeared in second-hand book dealers’ catalogues. Our 
weaknesses in authoritative secondary works are also 
noticeable. To take a typical example, although our collec- 
tion of source material regarding American canal companies 
is among the best, when a member of our Council sought 
material on the Middlesex Canal, we had to borrow the 
authoritative monograph from Harvard for his use. 

There is no hope, barring a great increase in endowment, 
that we shall in the future be able to afford to buy the bulk 
of recent and new books which we must have if we are really 
to be a national library of American history. But if our 
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members and other friends cannot send us Cambridge Press 
imprints and early American ballads to fill the gaps in our 
collections of such rarities, they can remember us when they 
are discarding from their private libraries the volumes which 
are no longer of use to them. When I first studied the pur- 
chasing policies and possibilities of the Library, this situation 
distressed me, but the gift during the past year of the four 
lots of modern books mentioned earlier in this report en- 
courages me to hope that we shall not have to do without 
these essential tools. 

Had I the means to make one change in the purchasing 
and collecting policy of the Library, it would be to build up 
our collection of the original narrative type of source 
material. The bulk of European travellers’ accounts and 
the records of early journeys in the new states, the most 
interesting and important part of the original narrative 
material, is beyond our grasp because of the heights to which 
collectors of Western materials have driven prices; but we 
can obtain the autobiographical material which the first 
settlers in the newer states and men and women of every 
profession are writing. For the most part these books are 
published in very small editions but because few libraries 
buy them, they are now to be obtained at relatively low 
prices. Not much material of this sort comes in by gift be- 
cause little of it is of enough general interest to find its way 
into private libraries. 

During the past year I have frequently been surprised, 
as Mr. Brigham still is occasionally, at the strength of the 
Library in various fields, and I have felt a growing awe for 
the wisdom of Isaiah Thomas and our early librarians in 
marking out and laying the foundations for the paths along 
which the Library has developed. This year we found two 
examples of the collecting foresight and thoroughness of the 
founders. The Library of Congress proposed to revise the 
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check list of the publications of the first fourteen congresses 
and sent us an inter-leaved copy in which to indicate our 
holdings and enter any unlisted items which we might have. 
A few hours of work showed that we had so many hitherto 
unrecorded documents that the interleaving would not 
provide for them. In the end it turned out that we had 
between 150 and 200 printed documents which were not in 
the Library of Congress; these they photostated for their 
own use. Mr. Brigham had a similar experience in checking 
our holdings for the American edition of the Short-Title 
Catalogue of English Books, 1475-1640. Although this 
Library has never been in a position to buy early English 
imprints it now possesses, largely due to the energy and 
wisdom of the founders, nearly a thousand early English 
titles, comprising one of the better collections in the country. 
It would appear from the preliminary lists that we reported 
103 titles not to be found in any other American library and 
that we had no less than 77 which were not reported in 
England, or which varied from copies recorded there. 
Considering the relatively small purchasing funds avail- 
able, the growth of the Library has been phenomenal. Dur- 
ing Mr. Brigham’s librarianship it doubled, and during 
Mr. Vail’s shorter tenure, it increased by twenty-five 
per cent. This has been in spite of a policy of sending to 
specializing sister institutions truckloads of such material 
as the agricultural studies published by state colleges and 
various recent state publications which in no way relate to 
history, archaeology, education, or literature. By such pain- 
less amputation of useless growth we have obtained space 
for this year’s accessions. Although we now receive only 18 
current newspapers and, in general, refuse to buy any printed 
after the Civil War, we have been driven to construct a 
curious and wonderful stack in the old coal bin which I hope 
some of you will view. In order to house our own archives, 
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which are increasingly used by students, we have been 
obliged to spoil our manuscript room by building wooden 
cases which cut off one end. 

Equally serious is the small size of the staff which is 
struggling with this great collection of books. During these 
last years the Library has functioned successfully only 
because Mr. Brigham and Mr. Vail have gone without 
vacations and made a practice of working nights and Sun- 
days. This has now become a habit of the Director; many a 
morning I find that the pile of work which was on my table 
at five the night before has disappeared. Unless the financial 
situation changes radically, the Library will not again be 
able to afford at one time the services of two men with the 
energy and technical competence of Mr. Brigham and 
Mr. Vail. We have only one cataloguer, and during a 
considerable part of last year we were without her valiant 
services. The illness of our assistant librarian, Mrs. Mary R. 
Reynolds, has deprived us during almost the entire year past 
of the knowledge and skill which only her sixty years of 
service could develop. Our daily correspondence is all that 
our two overburdened secretaries can handle. Certain 
important bibliographical work which requires letter writing 
must proceed at a snail’s pace, if at all, for lack of steno- 
graphic assistance. Frequently we lose items advertised in 
dealers’ catalogues because we cannot check our holdings 
soon enough. 

Due to the curtailment of government funds, the W.P.A. 
projects carried on in the Library have been temporarily 
suspended since June last. But the important project of 
listing the marriages in the Columbian Centinel from 1784 to 
1840 was completed and the similar record of deaths was 
finished as far as copying was concerned, leaving only the 
alphabetizing and final typing. This presumably will be con- 
tinued and completed as soon as the W.P.A. grants are 
restored. 
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The task of combining our psalmody collection with that 
of Bishop Peach and checking the result against Mr. Frank 
J. Metcalf’s bibliography has long hung over our heads as 
a problem with which our regular staff could not cope. 
The past summer, however, Mrs. Homer Gage showed her 
continued interest in the Society by the gift of funds which 
permitted the employment of Mr. Valmore X. Gaucher 
upon that task. 

This shortage of help is greatly aggravated by the fact 
that, largely due to lack of space and cataloguers, the old 
arrangement of our collections has broken down. Originally 
the Library had a typical early nineteenth-century system 
with alcove, shelf, and volume numbers marked on the back 
of each book. A few of the alcoves have grown into special 
collections, such as state and local history, which lend them- 
selves to alphabetical arrangement. One of our most useful 
collections, the genealogies, has been catalogued according 
to the Library of Congress classification. Our American 
imprints before 1821 are being pulled out and the pamphlets 
among them given modern cataloguing and placed in chron- 
ological order. But hundreds of other early American im- 
prints are scattered through the old alcove sections which 
can now be called classifications only by courtesy. The old, 
small-card, catalogue may show that a certain book is in 
E 21 or W 49, where it was placed, if a recent accession, 
simply because there happened to be a hole the right size on 
a shelf there. The book has no item number, so the searcher 
may have to take dozens of volumes from the shelf before 
he finds the one he is seeking. The hours which we lose every 
day searching for books would soon enable us to revise the 
troublesome portions of our collections if we could only stop 
looking for books and devote our time to reorganization. 

Our problem is not one of the entire reclassification of the 
Library, however. When living in Cambridge I discovered 
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that for certain fields it was more economical to collect my 
references and make a special trip to Worcester to consult 
these collections than it was to attempt to find the items I 
wished in the libraries of Boston and Cambridge. But this 
advantage applies only to certain of our collections which 
have been recently reclassified. 

One of the chief reasons why, in the last twenty years, the 
printed output of American historians appears to have 
exceeded that of all the rest of the world put together, is that 
the American scholar can consult a dozen books while his 
foreign fellow is struggling to extract one from the depths of 
a library. The arrangement of library books by subjects has 
been one of the two most important mechanical aids to 
productive scholarship in the last three centuries. When we 
are forced by lack of space to shelve books in any hole they 
may fit, we are going back to the dark ages of library 
science. When, as result of this system, we take twenty 
minutes to find a book, we are whittling twenty minutes 
from the productive life of a scholar who has cost society 
many thousands of dollars. If all of our collections were 
arranged as some of them are, so that the reading room at- 
tendant could step to the shelf and get any book called for 
without having to consult a card catalogue and then search 
among unnumbered books in the old alcove classification 
or among the uncatalogued sections, we would be making a 
great contribution to the productiveness of American 
scholarship. 

Hardly a day goes by but we receive a request for a 
microfilm copy of some of our treasures, but we have to 
reply that the nearest place where such copies can be made 
is a commercial agency forty miles away. Usually the 
requests are for films of newspapers, which are too large for 
safe transportation to the photographer. Rare books I 
sometimes carry to Cambridge in order to obtain microfilm 
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requested by sister institutions, but obviously such service 
must be exceptional. The art of microfilming has now 
reached the point where we can no longer convincingly play 
the part of the wary angels. 

The fact that you have had only a half-time librarian 
during the year past has worked out as well as could be 
expected considering the shortage of hands in the Library, 
My continued connection with Harvard University and with 
the Massachusetts Historical Society has enabled me to do 
myself many favors in my different capacities, and indeed 
would be a thoroughly satisfactory arrangement if there were 
less work to be done. Every member of the staff of the 
American Antiquarian Society during the past year has 
patiently aided my blundering progress. Above all, it has 
been a joy to work with Mr. Brigham, whose knowledge and 
skill in the profession are unique, and whose kindness and 
patience are as rare as the treasures he has gathered here. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON, 
Librarian 
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Horatio Gates Spafford 


Inventor, Author, Promoter of Democracy 


BY JULIAN P. BOYD 


OURAGE,” wrote Horatio Gates Spafford in one of his 

few quotable sentences, “is often but another name for 
desperation.” It was with these words that he brought to a 
close the costly and ill-fortuned editorship of The American 
Magazine. ‘They are words that might also have been 
fittingly used as his epitaph. Courage born of desperation 
and courage born of an ineradicable love of learning were 
alike characteristic of his entire career. His writings and 
other ventures of which we have record fall in the years 
between 1809 and 1825, a period which witnessed a war that 
the young Republic might have avoided and an economic 
depression that it could ill afford. In that period, beginning 
three decades before Emerson’s Declaration of Intellectual 
Independence, Spafford and his more famous contempora- 
ries, possessed by a vision of the future of America, fought 
against overwhelming odds the battle to promote the arts 
and the sciences. While others, the vast majority, were 
engaged in the task of creating a nation of farms and indus- 
tries, they, though a minority, were both articulate and 
vociferous in behalf of individual and social improvement. 
“If we examine the state of Society in America,” Spafford 
wrote in his plea for a National School of Science and 
Mechanic Arts, “we find everywhere a spirit of intelligence, 
of improvement, that we can nowhere else find among the 
common people. Why is this, but because they here gen- 
erally enjoy the benefits of learning, which leaves them at 
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liberty to embrace their own opinions;—free to the exercise 
of thought, untrammeled by the artificial systems of 
religious or political orthodoxy, too commonly imposed by 
other states?... America is the favorite soil of freedom—and 
however tyrants, little or great, domestic or foreign, may 
sneer at this, the Star of America seems destined to rise till 
it become the Sun of the Firmament.’”! 

Such a vision and such a devotion to the advancement 
of knowledge found expression not merely in Boston and 
Philadelphia and Charleston, but also in isolated com- 
munities and even on the western frontiers of Ohio and 
Indiana. Literary and historical societies, agricultural 
associations, academies of arts and sciences, libraries and 
reading rooms, lecture programs and debating societies, 
ephemeral journals and miscellanies, extensive correspond- 
ences between men of learning—all of these proliferated 
wherever two or more men could be found whose tastes and 
appetites went beyond the physical necessities. Even the 
federal post office, as the one institution having representa- 
tives in every sizable community in the nation, took on at 
times the aspect of a far-flung learned society: the history 
of the part played by local postmasters in collecting data, in 
reporting to compilers of histories and gazetteers, and in 
answering the all-embracing questionnaires sent out by 
societies in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, is yet to be 
written. All of this zeal for improvement, linked not merely 
to a profound sense of national pride but also to an equally 
profound belief in the unlimited possibilities opening up 
before the young Republic, was carried on by and large by 
individuals whose personal obstacles were so great as to 
make their effort little short of heroic. The story of Horatio 
Gates Spafford is, with few exceptions, a typical story of the 


1“Franklin,” “On A National School of Science and the Mechanic Arts, and on new 
modelling the Patent System,” The American Magazine (Albany, 1815-1816), vol. 1, p. 317. 
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intellectual efforts made by numerous Americans of his 
generation. It is a story of an unending struggle with 
poverty, with an unsympathetic and even hostile public, 
with the handicaps that were appallingly great in an age 
when government reports, massive aggregations of books in 
libraries, research foundations, and the whole paraphernalia 
of scholarly apparatus had not yet eased the drudgery of the 
individual scholar. 

The men of learning who engaged in this struggle were 
characterized not merely by a common sharing of poverty, 
the handicaps of great distances, the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty of communication, and the lack of resources, but 
also by the fact, perhaps produced by these hardships, of 
their common sharing of knowledge and their recognition 
of interdependence. It would have been pathetic for anyone 
to attempt to borrow ten dollars from such a perennial 
bankrupt as Spafford, but when the hopeful borrower was 
the Reverend Samuel Williams, aging and impecunious but 
heroically seeing his History of Vermont through a second 
valuable edition, the pathos becomes symbolic.? Not all of 


2 Samuel Williams to Spafford, January 6, 1812: “I am much perplexed for the want of 
ten dollars. It would be an act of great kindness if you could loan me that sum.” This 
letter is in a quarto volume of some three hundred letters addressed to Spafford and now 
in the possession of Mr. Lloyd W. Smith of Morristown, New Jersey, whose kindness in 
permitting me to use these manuscripts enabled me to present many hitherto unknown 
facts about Spafford. The volume of letters to Spafford owned by Mr. Smith has a highly 
interesting provenance: someone, perhaps Spafford himself, pledged it for a tavern bill at 
Franklin, Pennsylvania, a town located about ten miles from a tract of land purchased by 
Spafford in 1817. The letters in this volume belong almost entirely to the years 1809-1817, 
thus indicating that Spafford may have left them with the tavern keeper in Franklin about 
1820 when he abandoned his lands in that region and returned to New York. The tavern 
keeper, aged and infirm, sought the medical services of a Pittsburgh physician, Dr. James 
R. Speer, some time about 1845. A discussion about John Adams’ attitude toward Free- 
masonry aroused Dr. Speer’s interest in the manuscripts and, several years later, the volume 
was left to him at his patient’s death. It passed in due course to his son, Dr. Alexander M. 
Speer, who in May, 1915, gave the story of the history of the letters as he had heard it from 
his father. These letters constitute the chief source of information about Spafford, though 
many of his letters to Jefferson and Madison are in the Library of Congress and the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; a few scattered ones are located in the American Antiquarian 
Society, the New York Historical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the 
New York Public Library. Unless otherwise noted, it is to be understood that letters cited in 
footnotes are to be found in the Spafford Manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Lloyd W. Smith. 
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Spafford’s correspondents wasted the effort of attempting 
to borrow money from him, but nearly all of them, in one 
form or another, revealed their particular aspects of the 
grim struggle in behalf of learning. Noah Webster, harassed 
by poverty but determined to finish his dictionary in his 
own way no matter what the cost or the number of years it 
took, wrote that all of his efforts to secure patronage had 
failed; worse, there was opposition to his grammar: “The 
principal conductors of public prints in our large towns have 
been indifferent to my views or directly opposed to them, & 
all the remarks that have appeared have been in opposition. 
Not having one friend to notice the work with candor & 
favor, I cannot expect that the public will give it much 
attention.”* David A. Leonard, at work on his Latin 
grammar but with an inquiring mind that was versatile 
enough to see the possibilities in Junia Curtis’ rudimentary 
idea of the steam turbine, wrote Spafford when he learned 
of the suspension of The American Magazine and of Spafford’s 
determination to give up literary pursuits for a few years: 
“We may say of literary pursuits as Goldsmith said of his 
muse “Thou foundst me poor at first & kept me so.’ I have 
like you need of some of this mammon. I am therefore 
bound with my young & numerous family into Indiana.” 
The venerable hero of the Revolution, Charles Thomson, 
wrote Spafford that he was waiting, at the age of eighty-five, 
to put his synoptic history of the gospels into press as soon 
as he could get “five or six or even four hundred sub- 
scribers.”> William Dunlap wrote of suspending The 
Recorder after five numbers “to prevent an accumulation of 
debt which my future labours might fail to enable me to 
pay” and told also of the English pirating of his Life of 


3 Webster to Spafford, Aug. 22, 1811; Oct. 27, 1813; May 4, 1815. 
* Leonard to Spafford, Jan. 31, 1817. 
5 Thomson to Spafford, Dec. 17, 1813. 
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Cooke. “So much,” he concluded, “for the miseries of 
Authorship, of which I doubt not you have had your 
share.”® Melatiah Nash wrote of his difficulties in publishing 
the Columbian Ephemeris, and a Connecticut zealot who 
wished to emulate Spafford’s Gazetteer of the State of New- 
York revealed a humorous but nonetheless serious handicap 
to authorship: his wife became so enraged over his preoccu- 
pation with data about Connecticut that she threatened to 
burn his manuscripts and he was thus forced to carry on his 
researches by stealth.? Charles Holt of New York, trying 
unsuccessfully to place a manuscript for Spafford, wrote: 
“T am too much paralyzed and sickened with my own situa- 
tion even to think of any other literary undertaking without 
seeing ‘in my mind’s eye, Horatio,’ vexation, loss and ruin 
at the end of it.”* Samuel Walker of Vermont reported that 
“Your Gazetteer is by all considered as the very best work 
of the kind which has ever appeared,” but, explaining the 
paucity of sales, he added: “‘You know, Sir, that in Vermont, 
we are not all reading animals.’”® 

Almost without exception, the story of the difficulties 
was the same. Almost without exception, too, these early 
promoters of learning allied themselves in their common 
cause. Isaiah Thomas, Horatio Gates Spafford, Zadock 
Cramer, Thomas Cooper, Samuel Williams, James White- 
law, Elkanah Watson, John Melish, and others of the day 
exchanged each other’s publications, promoted each other’s 
subscriptions, and shared their sympathy as well as their 
knowledge. The names of those who corresponded with 
Spafford, aiding him and deriving aid from him, constitute a 
roster of the intellectual fraternity of that generation in 


6 Dunlap to Spafford, Jan. 1814. 

7 Nash to Spafford, Dec. 13, 1811, and April 14, 1812; Andrew Beers to Spafford, Feb. 19, 
1814, and Jan. 23, 1815. 

® Holt to Spafford, Apr. 21, 1816. 

* Samuel Walker to Spafford, July 18, 1815. 
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America. It was an impressively long and varied roster: 
in addition to those already named, there were, among 
others, the following: Samuel Latham Mitchill, Peter §. 
DuPonceau, Daniel Drake, President Sanders of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, President Fitch of Williams, James 
Wallace, Cadwallader D. Colden, David Hosack, James 
Mease, William Duane, Winthrop Sargent, Alexander 
Wilson, Samuel Huntington, and, among the distinguished 
public figures who lent their names and influence to en- 
courage learning, such men as Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, James Madison, John Jay, DeWitt Clinton, El- 
bridge Gerry, and Chancellor Livingston." With all of these 
Spafford carried on correspondence, contributing and re- 
ceiving information on a wide variety of subjects. He 
allied himself as well with some of the flourishing young 
learned societies, and, it must be conceded, exhibited an 
inordinate zeal for becoming a member of others. The New 
York Historical Society was the first to honor him with 
membership, closely followed by the American Antiquarian 
Society, the Berkshire Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture and Manufactures, the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and the Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Arts— precursor of the Albany Institute of History and 
Art—of which he was corresponding secretary in 1813 
and a counsellor from 1814 to 1817." He was granted the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts by the University of 
Vermont in 1811. All of this, together with his undeni- 
ably useful writings, would seem to indicate that Spafford 
played an important minor réle in the intellectual life of 


1 Correspondence with all of those named, and many others, is to be found in the volume 
of letters owned by Mr. Lloyd W. Smith of Morristown, New Jersey. 

11 The dates of election to membership are as follows: N.Y.H.S., Jan. 8, 1811; A.A.S., 
June 1, 1814; Berkshire A. and M., Oct. 4, 1813; A.A.A.S., Aug. 23, 1815. On July 31, 1811, 
Spafford received an honorary M.A. degree from the University of Vermont. Sometime 
between 1815 and 1824 he seems to have acquired the LL.D. degree, but I have been 
unable to discover what institution awarded it. 
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his day. Indeed, one of his discoveries entitles him to 
a major place among inventors of modern times. Yet he 
is not to be found in any encyclopedia or dictionary of 
American biography, save that of Allibone, and the pub- 
lished records of his life are meager and unsatisfying. His 
name, too long obscured, symbolizes a career that, with all 
of its eccentricities and frustrations, was part of the in- 
tellectual ferment taking place in America in the early 
nineteenth century and worthy, therefore, of attention in 
the intellectual history of that era. 


The name of Horatio Gates Spafford is one that betrays 
both the time and the vicinity of its bearer’s birth. It also 
suggests something about his father. At least it prepares us 
to accept without surprise the fact that Horatio Gates 
Spafford was born on February 18, 1778, just a few months 
after General Horatio Gates compelled the surrender of 
General Burgoyne at Saratoga; that his place of birth was 
Dorset, Vermont, just across the border and northeast of the 
scene of surrender; that his father was Captain John Spafford, 
a Revolutionary veteran who had commanded a company of 
militia made up of Green Mountain Boys under Ethan 
Allen at the taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point and 
had served also at Bennington and under General Gates; and 
that Captain Spafford had intended young Horatio for the 
military profession.’ But if Captain Spafford named his third 
son for the official hero of Saratoga, he may or may not have 
regretted the choice when the fame of General Gates lost 
much of its lustre at the Cowpens in South Carolina. At 
any rate, when another son appeared in 1787, the stanch 
Revolutionary patriot chose the name not of an American 
general but of a British hero, recently appointed governor 
general of the Canadian provinces: that son bore the name 


2 Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Sept. 13, 1814. 
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Guy Carleton Spafford, a tribute both to an able leader and 
to the sentiments of his parent. 

Captain John Spafford, a native of Salisbury, Connecticut, 
belonged to the early Massachusetts family of Spofford or 
Spafford, and, just before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
became one of the first settlers at Tinmouth, Vermont." It 
was there that Horatio Gates Spafford grew to young man- 
hood, experiencing the self-reliant training that fell to the lot 
of the Vermont farmboy of that day. “Near fifty years ago,” 
Spafford wrote in 1817 in his Hints to Emigrants, on the 
Choice of Lands, “‘some people, many of whom are yet 
living, then resident in Salisbury, Connecticut, purchased a 
large tract of land, wholly wild, and many miles in advance 
of the settlements, in the town of Tinmouth, Vermont. This 
town is principally a deep vale, bounded on three sides by 
high hills, or mountains, as some would call them, though 
not exceeding three to five hundred feet in height. . . . The 
surface of this vale, from one to three miles wide, has a 
gentle slope towards the centre, which is occupied by ex- 
tensive and beautiful plains of some miles in extent. These 
plains were originally covered with an immense growth of 
maple, beech, ash, elm, basswood, &c. and had a coat of 
muck, from six inches to twelve in depth;—‘deep as heart 
could wish.’ . . . Twenty-five years ago, I ploughed fields 
on the Tinmouth plains.”"* The observations on the nature 


1% Jeremiah Spofford, 4 Genealogical Record Including ... Descendants of John Spofford 
and Elizabeth Scott (Boston, 1888), pp. 76-7. Captain Spafford settled in Tinmouth about 
1768. He was born Aug. 31, 1752, and died at Lowville, Lewis County, New York, April 24, 
1823. His wife was Mary Baldwin (April 20, 1750—Sept. 9, 1842). They had twelve children; 
Horatio was the fourth child and third son. Guy Carleton Spafford was killed in 1796 by 
the “accidental discharge of a shot-gun in the hands of a brother;” the eighth child, Hiram, 
settled in Brockville, Canada, where he became “a man of great wealth, which evaporated 
in litigation.” All of the children were born at Tinmouth except Horatio, who was born 
at Dorset. Hemenway, Vermont Historical Gazetteer, vol. 3, pp. 1150-1, cites the Spafford 
family Bible as giving the marriage date of Captain John Spafford and Mary Baldwin as 
March 19, 1772, but this seems to be an error; their first child was born Nov. 29, 1771. 


4 Hints to Emigrants (Albany, 1817). 
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of the Vermont soil made by young Spafford, and remem- 
bered in his cogent advice to farmers in the selection of 
wilderness lands, reveal a characteristic bent of mind. It is 
not clear in what way or where this schooling by nature was 
supplemented with formal education, though at an early 
period he spent four years at school in Virginia. These four 
years must have been an important formative influence, for 
in 1824 Spafford wrote to Thomas Jefferson: “In Virginia I 
imbibed my first principles, & the elements of literary 
taste.”” He spoke of himself in the same letter as “‘so much a 
Virginian & so friendly to the great design” on which Jefferson 
was then engaged that he wished to present one of his books 
to the library of the new university.* We also have Spaff- 
ord’s word, likewise in a letter to Jefferson, that Dr. Samuel 
Williams was his preceptor and also his example in historical 
research.’® His natural bent for studies and his admission into 
the Society of Friends about 1800 made it impossible for 
him to follow the military life that had apparently been 
chosen for him. “It was expressly designed, by my Parents,” 
he wrote to James Madison in 1814, “‘that I should be edu- 
cated for military life; & I held a commission at a very early 
age. My Father was an officer, & active in the field, till 
called to the Commissariat, where he served to the close of 
the War. But my conscience forbid[s me] to resist evil with 
evil in any case, & to commit any violence. ... I have been a 
Quaker 14 years.” This would indicate that Spafford 
entered the Society of Friends at about the same time that 
he was married, at the age of twenty-two, to Hannah 
Bristol."® His family life as well as his espousal of the princi- 

% Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Aug. 27, 1813, Oct. 28, 
Me Spafford to Jefferson (ibid), Feb. 24, 1815, Feb. 28, 1822. 

17 Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Sept. 13, 1814. 

8 Spafford (Feb. 18, 1778-Aug. 7, 1832) was married twice. On May 19, 1800, he was 
married to Hannah Bristol, by whom he had six children. His second wife was Elizabeth 


Clark Hewitt, of Canaan, New York, by whom he had five children, the first born in 1815 
and the last, Horatio Gates Spafford, born in 1828, Jeremiah Spofford, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 
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ples of the Friends suffered from his eccentricities, his fre- 
quent change of residence, his undeviating interest in his 
studies, and his peripatetic career, but there is no doubt of 
his devotion to both. 

We do not know what means of livelihood he chose to 
support his growing family and his researches, though in his 
General Geography he spoke of long experience in teaching 
school. Shortly after he was married, he began a series of 
elaborate experiments in light and heat, or what, after the 
scientific terminology of the period, he called “‘the matter of 
caloric.” He regarded the sun as the only source of light in 
the universe and its heat, as well as its apparent diameter, 
undiminished by distance. He also held, and proved to his 
own satisfaction, the curious theory that “‘the heat of every 
warm blooded animal, is sufficient to make its own body a 
luminous object, to the eyes of some other animal.” His 
experiment was equally curious: 


In a dark cellar during the darkest hours of night, I have confined a 
cat in a closet; after warming a leaden image, in the shape of a mouse, 
to the temperature of the body of that animal, I have opened the closet 
door by a long string, and in an instant, though at a distance of 28 feet, 
I have heard the cat seize her prey. When the same image is cold, she 
either does not find it at all, or only after a long time, and then, probably 
by chance.”. 

Another experiment, apparently designed to establish the 
effect of heat upon luminosity, involved an elaborate arrange- 
ment of three rooms, the middle one heated so intensely 
that a cat and mice died in it within a few moments. This 
experiment probably led also to Spafford’s concern about 
the “deterioration” of the atmosphere in rooms heated by 
stoves or by steam or hot air passing through iron pipes. On 
this subject he corresponded with Thomas Cooper of 

19 “Thoughts on Philosophical Science, on Creation, and the Order and Constitution of 
Nature,” The American Magazine (Albany, 1815-1816), vol. 1, p. 414. Spafford also 


corresponded with Count Rumford on this subject, as indicated in a letter from Rumford’s 
early teacher, Samuel Williams, to Spafford, March 16, 1812. 
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Carlisle and Dr. James Mease of Philadelphia: Cooper gave 
a noncommittal answer, but Mease was emphatic in de- 
nouncing the practice of using stoves and hot-air ducts, 
citing as proof both his own headaches and the expensive 
mistake of the architect Pettibone in building an elaborate 
central heating plant for one of the Philadelphia banks.” 
These experiments probably led directly to the first of 
Spafford’s unhappy relations with the United States patent 
system and certainly to the first record that we have of his 
public life: in 1805 he was granted a patent for an improved 
fireplace. It was also about the time of his marriage that 
he became much interested in what he described as a philo- 
sophical theory concerning the chemical properties of iron, 
a theory which he believed would revolutionize the manu- 
facture of iron and steel.” 

Indeed, if we may credit Spafford’s later writings, almost 
all of his efforts began around 1800. In 1809 he made his 
debut as an author and in the preface, dated on his thirty- 
first birthday, he informed the public that he had been 
engaged in the work for more than eight years. This was 
his General Geography, and Rudiments of Useful Knowledge 
Digested on a New Plan, and Designed for the Use of Schools, 
which was in effect an unsuccessful attempt to break the 
American monopoly held by Jedediah Morse in the field of 
geography. This small octavo volume of 393 pages was 
published at Hudson, New York, by Croswell and Frary 
and was illustrated with “‘an Elegant improved Plate of the 
Solar System” and with maps of the world and of the United 
States, together with numerous wood engravings. The 


* Thomas Cooper to Spafford, Aug. 26, 1815; James Mease to Spafford, June 6, 1815. 

% Granted May 3, 1805. The specifications for this patent are no longer available, the 
early records of the Patent Office having been destroyed by fire. 

™ Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Nov. 25, 1822. Spafford 
to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), same date. See below for an account 
of this discovery. 
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“Map of the World from the latest discoveries’”’ was drawn 
in the shape of two hemispheres by Spafford himself and 
engraved by G. Fairman, as was the map of the “United 
States; or Fredon.” Both are done with great precision: 
Spafford apparently felt some dissatisfaction with the in- 
adequacies of Mercator’s projection, for he departs from it. 

But if Jedediah Morse began his lectures and his geog- 
raphies out of dissatisfaction with the treatment given in 
English texts to America, Spafford apparently undertook his 
General Geography because he thought, as he expressed it to 
Jefferson, ““The Writings of Dr. Morse are not of the right 
character for this Nation.” What Spafford probably 
meant was that Morse, a valiant Federalist, could not be 
counted upon to give proper instruction to a generation of 
school children brought up under Jeffersonian Republican- 
ism. He also felt that the national government, then safe 
in the hands of the Republicans, should make proper dis- 
crimination in this matter of comparative geo-politics: 
“When the Government shall have duly examined and con- 
trasted mine with his,” he wrote to Jefferson, “I hope for 
some patronage from the national administration.”’ Spafford 
nevertheless adopted Morse’s cherished ‘‘Fredonia” as a 
generic term for the United States. ‘Convinced as I am of 
its utility,” he wrote, “I shall occasionally make use of 
Fredon, as a proper general generic term for the United 
States of America; and of the derivatives of Fredon, as 
occasion shall require. Thus Fredon, or Fredonia, will form 
a national name for our country; the people thereof will 
occasionally be styled Fredes, or Fredonians, and our ad- 
jective epithet will be Fredish, or Fredonian.”* In spite of 


% Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Aug. 27, 1813. In 1810 
Spafford had asked Madison to have the government relieve him in the matter of postage. 
Spafford to Madison, July 12, 1810. 


* General Geography (Hudson, 1809), p. 152. 
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all this, the Gibraltar of Jedediah Morse remained unshaken 
and, even as good Jeffersonian geography, the book made 
only a moderate success. 

The “New Plan” on which the General Geography was 
organized had, according to Spafford, “‘obtained the sanction 
of most scientific men in England, France, and throughout 
Europe in general” and was based directly upon the im- 
proved geographical principles of the Scottish historian, 
John Pinkerton.* In doing this, Spafford wrote, “I am well 
aware that, as I shall deviate considerably from the method 
of our late American geographers, so I may subject my work 
to the danger of their criticisms and prejudices.” This fore- 
warning, while good defense against anticipated attack, 
applied merely to the broad divisions of the subject into 
Historical, Political, Civil, and Natural geography. The 
detailed method was Spafford’s own, exhibiting both his 
personal predilections and his political convictions. When 
the title page of the volume announced that Section IV 
“Takes a pretty comprehensive View of Natural Philosophy, 
as a useful preliminary to the Study of Geography and 
Natural History,” what it meant was that Spafford was in his 
own element. The sections on the solar system, the earth, 
and maps and globes received from twelve to eighteen pages 
each, but natural philosophy covered eighty-five pages; the 
geography of North America was given only about twice 
the space, though it was the principal object of the volume. 
This disparity Spafford recognized in his preface, and 
promised that a second edition would place the ‘‘Philosophi- 
cal and Miscellaneous parts” in a separate volume. In that 
part of the volume devoted to natural philosophy, Spafford 
plainly showed where his principal interest lay: 


% General Geography, p. 129; Cf. John Pinkerton, Modern Geography Digested on a New 
Plan, 2 vols., 1802; 2d. ed., 3 vols., 1807. 
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I can but regret extremely that the limits prescribed by my present 
plan will not permit me to trace more fully the principles and powers of 
mechanism, and the principles and powers of nature in general: and my 
only source of regret on this occasion is, that I believe the general 
diffusion of such knowledge, is calculated to promote the essential 
benefits and blessings of mankind. . . . I shall however cherish a hope that 
the public mind may call for other editions, and an enlargement of this 
work, and afford an opportunity of pursuing and illustrating those sub- 
jects which are here merely given in miniature.” 


But Spafford’s design “‘to concentrate as much as possible 
of the sum of useful knowledge, within a small compass— 
and an attempt to introduce into our common school learn- 
ing, a relish for the philosophy of nature,” ended with this 
volume. The second edition never materialized. “It seems,” 
wrote Spafford’s friend Samuel Walker, “to have been your 
misfortune to have given too much learning, too much of 
this natural philosophy in your Geography. Schoolmasters 
readily shut their doors against systems, which they are 
unable to explain.”” President Fitch of Williams also 
thought that Spafford had brought too many subjects into 
one small volume, which had “certainly prevented your 
doing justice to any one of them.” Worst of all, Spafford’s 
great idol, Thomas Jefferson, seemed to be in agreement with 
Walker and Fitch: the geography appeared to Jefferson to 
be an “abridgment of several branches of science” and he 
hinted that the scale of the abridgment was not uniformly 
maintained. Two points in the Geography Jefferson chal- 
lenged: the question of the origin of the so-called Irish potato 
and the comment of Count Volney on the description in 
Notes on the State of Virginia on the passage of the Potomac 
through the Blue Ridge mountains. Jefferson said that he 
had enquired much into the question of the potato and had 


% General Geography, p. 73. 

Walker to Spafford, July 18, 1815; Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill called it an “‘in- 
genious and instructive book;” Mitchill to Spafford, Aug. 26, 1809. 

% Fitch to Spafford, Dec. 3, 1810. 
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concluded that it was a native of South and not North 
America, a point on which Spafford, in his account of this 
“most valuable esculent,”’ seems more in accord with present 
knowledge than Jefferson.” Of Volney’s opinion that Jeffer- 
son had “amazingly exaggerated” the view of the Potomac, 
the author of Notes on the State of Virginia was almost as 
sensitive to Spafford’s acceptance of the Volney version as 
he had been to the public protests some years earlier against 
the accuracy of Logan’s speech. It is worth noting, however, 
that Spafford could even bring himself to accept the word of 
Volney in preference to that of his political leader. 

While Spafford’s geography, chronology, physics, and 
natural philosophy are, for the most part, obsolete, and 
valuable chiefly as indicating the state of knowledge of his 
day, the General Geography is significant in what it reveals 
about its author. It shows him to be an American, pas- 
sionately and earnestly devoted to his country and to his 
country’s republican institutions. 


That the “United States” is a mere political title, and that we want a 
geographical one [he wrote], must be at once obvious to any person who 
will reflect for one moment on these things. That the terms New- 
Englander, Yankey, Blueskin, Virginian, and other local names as 
applied to people of different parts of the United States, were productive 
of much mischief in our continental army last war, and a source of many 
evils, was the loud and repeated complaint of the officers.” 


For this and other reasons, Spafford refused to sanction 
the division of the country into southern, middle, and 
northern states, ‘‘as being likely to become merely political, 
and improper, because of evil tendency.” So firmly rooted 
was his nationalism that he used the term New England 
rarely. Next to his extreme sense of Americanism, Spafford 
believed most profoundly in the common schools and in a 

% Jefferson to Spafford, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), May 14, 1809; Spafford 
promised to correct these “erroneous impressions;” Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers 


(Mass. Hist. Soc.), Jan, 14, 1810. 
” General Geography, p. 151. 
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widespread system of public education. His contrast of 
public education in Vermont and in Virginia was both pene- 
trating and revealing. He wrote with the pride of a native 
when he said that Vermonters were “‘a hardy, robust, enter- 
prising and laborious people; tenacious of their rights, free- 
men, possessing a proud spirit of independence, and hatred 
of tyrants.”” He admitted that in such a new country “the 
abstruser parts of the sciences” were not embraced in the 
common schooling—‘A giant in knowledge, is rarely met 
with in Vermont”—but Vermont had provided good schools 
in each township “in which the youth are well qualified for 
the common occupations of life.”” This, to Spafford, was far 
more in accord with democratic principles and much more 
important than to establish widespread means of obtaining 
higher education.*! Of the Virginian system of education, 
he evidently spoke from first hand knowledge: 


The education of the rich and wealthy classes of the community, is in 
no state more extensive, or scientific, than in Virginia: nor is that of the 
poor, and dependent—or in other words, the laboring part of the com- 
munity, in any state, perhaps, worse, and less practically scientific. 
Of very learned, and very ignorant men, therefore, this state produces 
large numbers, from the respective orders in society. The poor man 
would be despised, for having more knowledge than property; and the 
rich man, if he had more property than learning. . . . The common schools 
are unsteady, supplied by chance, and very miserable.” 

The practice, if not the theory, of education under the 
tidewater aristocracy of Virginia could scarcely be described 
in more compact terms. Spafford disliked the absence of 
literary giants in Vermont as much as he abhorred the 
presence of slavery in Virginia, but the defect in either 
region was in his eyes overwhelmed by what both had con- 
tributed to the establishment of a government that “‘is uni- 
versally regarded as the most replete with practical freedom, 


of any that has ever existed.’ 
3t General Geography, p. 206. 


[bid., pp. 272-3. 
Ibid., p. 158. 
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For some time after the General Geography appeared, 
Spafford continued to harbor the notion of publishing a 
second edition or an abridged universal geography for use in 
the schools. But Thomas Wait and Sons, publishers of 
Boston, discouraged such an attempt. 


At the time that Morse’s Abridged Geography was first published [they 
wrote], and for many years after it had obtained a general circulation in 
the New England schools, there was no work that comes within our 
knowledge which could interfere with it. Dr. Morse was therefore 
successful in procuring its general use, and this copyright was valuable. 
Of late years many works of this kind have appeared in our market that 
have been introduced to the schools with various success; and these 
abridged geographies have now become so numerous, that the circulation 
of no particular one can become sufficiently general to make its copyright 
valuable. We are therefore decidedly of the opinion that an abridged 
Universal geography does not in the present times, promise anything like 
an adequate recompense to the labors of the publisher or author. ... In 
the larger Geography, Morse has yet found no competitor.™ 

Spafford did not have an exalted opinion of the judgment 
of publishers, but with this one, reinforced by his disappoint- 
ing experience with the General Geography, he apparently 
concurred. 

If Spafford’s published writings were not numerous, his 
ideas were: the books that he planned and frequently an- 
nounced far exceeded those that actually reached the 
public. Gazetteers for all of the states, a life of Jefferson, a 
history of New York, a life of Count Volney, a life of Count 
Rumford, a digest of the third census of the United States, 
an apprentice’s spelling book—these are some of the works 
that he set out upon or expressed an intention of performing, 
but never published. Yet his was not the easy planning of 
the indolent or procrastinating scholar: he merely outlined 
for himself a program far beyond his time, his energies, his 
means, or his knowledge of what misfortunes fate had in 
store for him. Under better circumstances, and with the 
discipline that would have come from better training, the 


* Thomas Wait & Sons to Spafford, Nov. 9, 1814. 
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corpus of his writings might have been greater in size and 
more valuable in content. His unremitting energies, his 
inquiring mind, and his roving imagination were sapped and 
dulled by repeated misfortunes, a process which Spafford 
himself aided by his exorbitant desire for wealth and fame, 
his eccentricity, and his exaggerated claims for his ideas and 
inventions. 

In the winter of 1809-1810, ‘‘encouraged by assurances of 
public patronage,” he undertook to compile a gazetteer of 
the State of New York. His patronage was both public and 
private. Governor Daniel D. Tompkins assured him of 
“‘any reasonable access to executive papers, turnpike books, 
descriptions of military deposits, &c.”** Dr. David Hosack 
and others promised to contribute information, and Chan- 
cellor Robert R. Livingston instructed all captains of the 
Livingston-Fulton steamboats to waive his half of Spafford’s 
passage, adding that “Mr. Fulton will probably afford him 
the like encouragement when acquainted with his merits & 
his pursuits.’** But the most substantial encouragement to 
the undertaking came from the state legislature some two 
years after Spafford had begun work, in an Act passed April 
4, 1811. This Act was the result of a memorial from Spafford 
himself, in which he testified that “at great sacrifice of time, 
labor, and expense,” he had nearly completed the gazetteer 
but was “destitute of the monies to defray the expenses of 
printing and publishing.” The legislature thereupon au- 
thorized a loan of $3,000 for three years, with interest, 


* Tompkins to Spafford, Jan 15, 1810; Elisha Jenkins, Secretary of State, to Spafford, 
Dec. 7, 1809. The New York legislature passed a bill granting Spafford access to the public 
records and permitting him to make copies “free of expense.” Gazetteer of the State of New- 
York (Albany, 1824), p. 7. 


* Livingston to Spafford, June 2, 1811. Chancellor Livingston seems to have taken an 
especially friendly interest in Spafford. On one occasion Livingston sent him a basket of 
peaches from Clermont and at another time he sent a check for $300, probably a contribu- 
tion; Livingston to Spafford, Sept. 8, 1814, and Nov. 16, 1815. Hosack to Spafford, Oct. 
20, 1810. 
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provided that Spafford would “execute a bond with sufficient 
sureties.”*? This public patronage brought a valuable book 
into being, but its sequel, as we shall see, probably had as 
much as anything else to do with stifling Spafford’s literary 
productivity. 

A Gazetteer of the State of New-York; Carefully Written 
from Original and Authentic Materials, Arranged on a New 
Plan... With an Accurate Map of the State issued from the 
press and publishing firm of H. C. Southwick in Albany in 
1813. The map, both accurate and well drawn, was done by 
Mrs. B. C. Spafford,** and engraved by P. Maverick of 
Newark. The arrangement “on a new plan,” which seems to 
have been a favorite phrase with Spafford, probably re- 
ferred to a radical alteration that took place after he had 
made considerable progress in the work. In the preface to the 
Gazetteer, he explained that the months of travel and writing 
that he had engaged in had produced “A mere collection of 
Counties and Towns... an uninteresting and unsatisfactory 
skeleton of knowledge;—of little dignity, and far less utility 
than the subject would seem to demand.” But his health 
was declining, ““The public attention was aroused; letters 
poured in from all quarters of the State, bringing . . . im- 
portant information . . . and already was public impatience 
calling for the Book!” At this point Spafford decided to 
reject all that he had written and to begin anew. He drafted 
letters enumerating the kinds of information that he desired 
and sent these circulars into “every Township, and, gen- 
erally, in every little Village also in the State.”” From more 
than a thousand replies, aided by the materials gathered by 
personal agents—one of whom he sent at his own expense 
into every town of three remote counties—and by his own 


* New York Senate Journal, 1811, pp. 133-5, 152. 
% This may have been the wife of Spafford’s elder brother, Heman, whose first name was 
Betsey. 
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travels and investigations, the Gazetteer was produced. The 
preface concluded with a frank expression of hope for 
financial remuneration, for Spafford claimed that he had 
spent three years and seven thousand dollars in publishing 
the work. 

The Gazetteer, a substantial octavo volume of 343 pages, 
was arranged into three broad divisions: a “‘comprehensive 
geographical and statistical view of the whole state;” an 
‘“‘ample general view of each county;” and a “very full and 
minute topographical description of each town.” Into these 
categories Spafford crowded an amazing amount of informa- 
tion. The general view of the state covered almost every- 
thing of interest or importance: boundaries, civil divisions, 
geology, lakes, rivers, mountains, climate, navigation, roads, 
agriculture, flora and fauna, minerals, government, schools, 
military establishments, manners and customs, languages, 
religion, banks, insurance companies, trade, natural curiosi- 
ties, Indians, etc. On most of these subjects—especially 
those dealing with government, education, and the public 
mores—the stamp of Spafford’s personal beliefs and opinions 
is deeply impressed. The patronage of the state could not 
keep him from criticizing lawyers and lawmakers, or from 
advocating an emancipation from British jurisprudence: 
the “‘circumlocutory expression and language [of the laws] 
calls more for legal interpretation, than common under- 
standing. And the mysteries of legal knowledge, of course 
require many men versed in the arts of legal cunning, which 
constitutes the basis of a most lucrative learned profession. 
Wherefore is it that the science of law is stationary, in regard 
to progressive improvement, common to all other depart- 
ments of science and knowledge?’ On the subject of re- 
ligion, Spafford extolled the provisions of the state Constitu- 
tion for the freedom of worship, and went so far as to 


39 Gazeticer (Albany, 1813), p. 27. 
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question “whether our pious zeal for the conversion of the 
Heathen to the lights of Revelation, should be first employed 
in efforts to civilize, or to make them comprehend the mys- 
teries of our holy religion.” As for the bases of politics, he 
followed the Jeffersonian belief in the value of land-owning 
farmers in a democratic state. 


The allodial tenure of lands in America [he declared], forms a dis- 
tinguished excellence of our civil character; and by an undivided profit 
to cultivators, forms a better guarantee for domestic happiness, and the 
perpetuity of our civil compacts, than all our laws and constitutions 
combined. It is these tenures that first inspire considerations of self- 
respect, and cherish and diffuse among cultivators, that spirit of inde- 
pendence which bids defiance to tyranny, the usurpations and en- 
croachments of despotism, and the misrule of political or religious 
anarchy." 

In the same spirit Spafford deplored the condition of com- 
mon-school education in the state and excoriated the partisan 
newspapers which expressed “the distorted views of angry 
minds, while they misrepresent facts for party purposes, 
insensibly pervert the public sentiment, till the general 
interests are forgotten in the pursuit of minor objects.” 
Spafford was a zealous defender of the principles of Jefferson 
and of the American government, but he was too much a 
man of learning to become a frenzied partisan. His chief 
exuberances belonged to the realm of philosophy. 

The Gazetteer, valuable as it must have been to the people 
of New York and other states at the time it was published, 
has acquired significance for the historian with the passage of 
time. In its opinions as well as in its facts, the student of 
early nineteenth century society in America will find informa- 
tion available in few other sources, except perhaps in the 
journals of travellers. But Spafford, with an industry worthy 
of his subject, wrote also with an understanding gained from 

 Gazelteer, p. 34. 

[bid., pp. 37-8. 

Jbid., p. 39. 
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belonging to what he described. He had his prejudices—and 
frankly confessed them: 

Nor need it be concealed that those features and traits of character 
usually denominated national, are founded in national prejudices. .. , 
And though philosophy may contend that prejudice is founded in error, 
in folly, in the weakness of intellect, and teach that the wise should 
spurn its sway—yet let them remember that family prejudices keep 
families together; the prejudices of distinct societies, cherish the bond of 
their union; and those of communities and states, form the medium 
by which political existence is cherished if not preserved.* 


The social historian will find in the Gazetteer innumerable 
statistical facts of value, and along with them Spafford’s 
illuminating prejudices and opinions. In 1811, for example, 
New York City is recorded as having 1303 groceries and 160 
taverns where spirituous liquors were sold. “It is presumed 
that Albany has as large a proportion of these houses as 
New-York,” Spafford conceded, “and there is hardly a 
street, alley, or lane, where a lad may not get drunk for a 
few cents, and be thanked for his custom, without any 
questions how he came by his money, or perhaps any 
care. ... The inn, is the traveller’s home, and groceries are 
also convenient, if duly restricted in number, and well 
regulated. But the multitudes of mere grog-shops serve only 
to encourage idleness, dissipation, intemperance,—and as 
the prolific nurseries of vice.”** In many respects the pro- 
foundly religious author of the Gazetteer was remarkably 
free of the prejudices that characterized many of his fellow 
members of the Society of Friends. He disapproved of 
lotteries, but he looked with favor upon the theatre, and 
declared that “Dancing has long been a favorite amusement 
of the New-England people, and is perhaps one of the most 
innocent diversions of any age.’’*® He noted with some dis- 


Gazeticer, p. 35. 
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approbation the apparent increased use of ardent spirits: 
“T do not know that intemperance is more prevalent in this 
than in the other American states; but I know that social 
meetings depend too much on the bottle for their convivial 
pleasures; and that hilarity is dearly purchased, when 
obtained from this source.”* On soil and agriculture 
Spafford expressed views which he later expanded into a 
pamphlet called Hints to Emigrants, and his advocacy of 
rotation of crops was an enthusiastic salute to what he re- 
garded as a new era in the history of agriculture. At the 
close of the “General View of the State,” he took occasion 
to stake out a claim for the authorship of a history of the 
State. ‘A comprehensive Civil and Natural History is what 
is wanted,” he declared, ‘‘and to write one, duly arranged, 
would be a work of great labor. A work, however, on which 
I have had an eye for some years, and for which I have 
collected a great mass of materials. Should not some other 
person produce such a work within a short time, it is my 
intention to commence it by next summer; and I embrace 
this opportunity to solicit materials for that purpose.”’” 
The Gazetteer was published in an edition of 6000 copies, 
sold at $3.00 per copy, and enjoyed a fairly rapid and wide 
distribution—a distribution for which Spafford himself was 
largely responsible by his indefatigable correspondence. 
Yet the author’s prodigality in dispensing copies to states- 
men, men of letters, and officers of learned societies must 
have interfered seriously with sales. Isaiah Thomas, thank- 
ing Spafford for the copy presented to the American Anti- 
quarian Society, said: ““The Gazetteer must have cost you 
much time and labor. I hope you will be rewarded by its 
meeting with what Booksellers call ‘a good run.’ Presi- 


Gazetteer, p. 36. 

* Ibid., pp. 17-8, 62. Spafford also informed Jefferson that he was writing a history of 
the State; Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Aug. 2, 1813. 
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dent Madison ordered two copies, Elbridge Gerry thought it 
“fa very useful & excellent production,” John Adams called 
it “a monument of industrious research and indefatigable 
labor,” and Josiah Quincy said: 

I... cannot refrain from expressing the obligations to which, in com- 
mon with every other friend of the literature of his country, I am under, 
for the zeal, industry, and intelligence, with which this great under- 
taking was designed and executed. . . . You have performed a very 
desirable service to the United States and particularly to New York and 
every man who wishes to have an intimate knowledge of that leading 
state will be your debtor.” 


James Dew, President Fitch, President Sanders, and 
many others expressed their commendation, both in per- 
sonal letters and in communications that were obviously 
intended as formal testimonials.** The chorus of praise was 
not without its discords, however. Dr. Hosack objected to 
Spafford’s confusing the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
with Columbia College, and President Sanders, who obliged 
Spafford with one of the formal testimonials, differed in a 
private letter with the author’s explanation of the disappear- 
ance of ice on Lake Champlain.*! John Adams promised to 
assist in getting copies of the work to Napoleon and to 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, though he insisted that they 
should be “handsomely bound,” and added: “God omnis- 
cient knows whether it is or is not ‘amiss to inform the Euro- 
pean Potentates of the growing strength and Numbers, and 
general prosperity of the American States.’ There is an 

Gerry to Spafford, Feb. 8, 1814; on Nov. 14, 1813, Gerry acknowledged receipt of the 
Gazetteer and said that he had taken steps looking toward Spafford’s election to membership 
in the Academy of Arts and Sciences; he also promised to write to John Adams on the 
subject, “of whose interest for yourself there exists no doubt.”” Madison to Spafford [July, 
1813?]; Spafford sent the two copies requested on Aug. 28, 1813; John Adams to Spafford, 
Sept. 7, 1813; Nov. 1, 1813; and Dec. 29, 1813; Josiah Quincy to Spafford, Nov. 24, 1813. 

Fitch to Spafford, Feb. 24, 1814; Sanders to Spafford, Jan. 22, 1812, and Feb. 20, 1814. 

51. On the latter date Fitch sent two letters, one a formal testimonial and the other a 


personal comment, somewhat critical of various details, particularly challenging Spafford’s 
contention that the ice in Lake Champlain sank to the bottom of the lake at the time of the 


spring thaw. Hosack to Spafford, Nov. 5, 1812. 
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European Jealousy of America: and that Jealousy will 
increase at least as fast as their Information.”** John Jay 
was obviously annoyed by having his initials subscribed to 
the sketch of the town of Bedford. That sketch, wrote Jay, 
“contains Information not given by me, and which is not 
correct, viz., that there is a prison in this town, and some 
other matters of less importance. There is no prison in this 


town.’ 


But it was Jefferson’s approbation that Spafford coveted, 
and he wrote several letters asking for an opinion. By Jan- 
uary, 1814, he could restrain his patience no longer: “I am 
so frequently asked,” he wrote, “‘‘How does President 
Jefferson like the Gazetteer?? or ‘What does he say of it?’ 
that I hope thee will excuse my anxiety to learn.”* To 
Spafford’s unconcealed joy, a letter from Jefferson soon 
arrived—a letter which he sent about with open pleasure to 
many of his friends. It was a letter worth showing. “I have 
read it [the Gazetteer] with pleasure,” wrote the aging states- 
man, ‘‘and derived from it much information that I did not 
possess before. I wish we had as full a statement as to all of 
our states. We should know ourselves better, our cir- 
cumstances and resources, and the advantageous ground we 
stand on as a whole. We are certainly much indebted to you 
for this fund of valuable information.”” ‘This much was 
gratifying, but what followed was heart-warming evidence 
that Jefferson had read those parts of the volume that 
stamped it as more than a mere statistical compilation: 


® Adams to Spafford, Oct. 16, 1813, Nov. 22, 1813, Dec. 29, 1813, and Aug. 28, 1814. 

8 Jay to Spafford, Oct. 20, 1813. On Aug. 6, 1814, Samuel Jones sent a long critique 
of the Gazetteer to Spafford, saying that “upon a cursory perusal of some parts of it, there 
seemed to me to be so many mistakes and inaccuracies in it, that I thought it would not be 
improper to mention some of them to you, as well to enable you to make proper corrections 
in the next edition, as to show the necessity of procuring more correct information on the 
subject;” a copy of this letter was sent to John Pintard and later printed in Collections of 
the New-York Historical Society, vol. 3 (1821), pp. 328-40. 

4 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Jan. 28, 1814. 
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I join in your reprobation of our merchants, priests, and lawyers for 
their adherence to England & Monarchy in preference to their own 
country and its constitution. But merchants have no country. The mere 
spot they stand on does not constitute so strong an attachment as that 
from which they draw their gains. In every country and in every age, 
the priest has been hostile to liberty. He is always in alliance with the 
Despot abetting his abuses in return for protection to his own. It is 
easier to acquire wealth and power by this combination than by de. 
serving them: and to effect this they have perverted the purest religion 
ever preached to man into mystery & jargon unintelligible to all man- 
kind and therefore the safer engine for their purposes. With the lawyers 
it is a new thing. They have in their mother country been generally the 
firmest supporters of the free principles of their constitution. But there 
too they have changed. I ascribe much of this to the substitution of 
Blackstone for my Lord Coke, as an elementary work. In truth, Black- 
stone and Hume have made tories of all England, and are making tories 
of those young Americans whose native feelings of independence do not 
place them above the wily sophistries of a Hume or a Blackstone. These 
two books, but especially the former, have done more towards the sup- 
pression of the liberties of man, than all the millions of men in arms of 
Bonaparte and the millions of human lives with the sacrifice of which he 
will stand loaded before the judgment seat of his maker. I fear nothing 
for our liberties from the assaults of force; but I have seen and felt much, 
and fear more from English books, English prejudices, English manners, 
and the apes, the dupes and designs among our professional crafts. When 
I look around for security against these seductions, I find it in the wide 
spread of our Agricultural citizens, in their unsophisticated minds, their 
independance and their power if called upon tocrush the Humists of our 
cities, and to maintain the principles which severed us from England. I 
see our safety in the extent of our Confederacy, and in the probability 
that in the proportion of that the sound parts will always be sufficient to 
crush local poisons.® 


Such a letter and such approval from the man to whom 
Spafford once declared “‘I feel towards thee a veneration I 
have never known towards any other person,” was enough 
to offset all of the toils and disappointments and occasional 
criticisms that the great task had involved. It was almost 
enough to offset the disastrous blow that now fell because 
of that support given to the Gazetteer by the legislature of 
New York. 

Among all the inevitable errors in such a work, probably 
no statement ever came back to haunt Spafford so much as 


% Jefferson to Spafford, Mar. 17, 1814. 
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the acknowledgment in the preface of that “liberal aid and 
patronage .. . of the State, which I shall long cherish in most 
respectful remembrance.” The successful sale of the 
Gazetteer caused that statement to remain untarnished by 
irony for only a short while. Indeed, the work enjoyed 
such a good run that Spafford projected a whole series of 
similar works for all of the states, to be concluded with a 
geography and a gazetteer synthesizing the information for 
the nation as a whole. “My intention,” he wrote almost as 
soon as the Gazetteer came from the press, “is to pursue the 
plan of writing and form gazetteers of the several states, 
then separate the parts and form a geography and gazetteer 
of the United States in separate volumes. An arduous and 
expensive undertaking; but I am young, ambitious, and 
formed to habits of industry adapted to such a work.” 
Unhappily, the patronage of the State of New York which 
had made the Gazetteer possible was one of the chief factors in 
preventing this laudable project from coming to realization, 
though it is perhaps nearer the truth to say that it was 
Spafford’s unfortunate use of the state loan that encom- 
passed his own defeat. 

The Act of April 4, 1811, required a bond, with sufficient 
sureties, for payment within three years at the legal rate of 
interest. Two weeks after the passage of the Act, Spafford 
entered into a contract with Solomon Southwick, “‘written 
on the back of a sheet of paper containing a printed copy of 
proposals for publishing the Gazetteer.””> By this contract 
Southwick became surety for Spafford’s bond, and the copy- 
right, registered in the author’s name, was transferred to 
Southwick to be held by him until he was relieved of his 
responsibility to the state as surety. Southwick agreed to 
print six thousand copies of the Gazetteer “at the usual rate 
of printing,” with liberty also to print two hundred and fifty 
copies at his own expense and for his own use. The proceeds 
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of the sales of the 6000 copies were to be used toward the 
discharge of Southwick’s responsibility to the state, though 
Spafford by the terms of the contract was entitled to receive, 
if he required it, not more than one-third of the sales even 
while the bond was being liquidated. On the same day that 
the contract was signed, Spafford advanced $1,500 to South- 
wick “towards the expense of printing and publishing.” 
Unhappily, Spafford failed to protect himself against the 
printer, and Southwick, under attack a few years later by 
Judge Ambrose Spencer, dictator of Albany politics, became 
bankrupt both politically and financially. In 1814 Spafford 
paid $630 in interest on the bond, and in 1816 was given a 
receipt by Southwick discharging him of all debts and 
obligations existing between them. On November 3, 1821, 
the loan and interest, amounting to $3,952.58, was paid by 
another Solomon—Solomon Allen—who had also been a 
surety on Spafford’s bond. By an Act of the legislature of 
the same year, Allen was authorized to proceed against 
Spafford and Southwick for the whole of the amount that 
he had paid, though the process was to be against Spafford 
for the whole amount, and, in case collection could not be 
made, against Southwick for his half of the obligation. 
Spafford protested in a memorial to the legislature in 1824 
that this Act was discriminatory against him, and a com- 
mittee of the house admitted the justice of the protest.** The 
result was that Spafford received little save empty honors 
for the years of labor and considerable amounts of money 
that he had put into the Gazetteer: and more than ten years 
after its publication his name was still on the bond. It was 
small comfort to him that, in 1823, Southwick published a 
long didactic poem called The Pleasures of Poverty. On that 
subject, Spafford was an authority. 

In these distressing circumstances, Spafford made des- 

5 Gazetteer of the State of New York (Albany, 1824), pp. 6-8. 
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perate efforts to recoup his losses. He repeatedly wrote to 
Jefferson and Madison soliciting the Albany postmaster- 
ship. The postmaster there, he said, had been in office since 
Timothy Pickering was Postmaster General, and besides was 
independently rich. ‘‘Rotation in office,” he concluded, is a 
part of my Republicanism. . . . I have a large, expensive 
family to support and my whole fortune is absorbed in my 
copyright. And besides the distress among my connections, 
principally frontier inhabitants, occasioned by the War, 
press heavily upon me. My parents, far advanced in years, 
and my father a cripple, have been more than a year past 
driven from home.” To this Jefferson, while promising to 
do what he could, replied: 


The principle of rotation is not that of our constitution; nor has it ever 
been acted on by our government. I believe there has never been an 
instance of removing an officer who has well done his duty, merely on the 
consideration that he has been long enough in office, and ought to give 
way to another.” 


Spafford made the mistake of applying to the President 
of the United States, thus overlooking a figure much more 
powerful in Albany: Judge Ambrose Spencer. The post- 
mastership at Albany went to Solomon Southwick. 

In the Gazetteer Spafford had urged the Society of Useful 
Arts to undertake the publication of a monthly magazine. 
When this suggestion was not acted upon, he made the un- 
wise but heroic mistake of attempting to supply such a need 
himself, partly because of his devotion to learning, partly 
because he hoped thereby to make up some of his losses. 
Friends gave him ample warning. 


I know you can make a good work of it—and I believe you will [wrote 
his friend Croswell], but I must say, that I am afraid you will never find 


5’ Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Apr. 7, Apr. 24, and Nov. 
25, 1814; Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Nov. 18, 1815. 
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8 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Mar. 30, 1814. 
8 Jefferson to Spafford, Apr. 26, 1814. 
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yourself half remunerated for your trouble. If that strange creature, 
called “The Public,” would content itself with being foolish and capri- 
cious, we might bear with it: But to mix so much injustice with its folly 
and so much illiberality with its caprice, as it generally does, in all its 
concerns with the proprietors of periodical publications, is abominable, 
and unpardonable.” 


His friend Chamberlain of Burlington, Vermont, promised 
to do what he could to obtain subscriptions, but added: “‘the 
people in this state are not so fond of encouraging literature 
as I could wish.’ But Elkanah Watson was enthusiastic 
and offered to send “‘appropriate essays—original matter— 
& sometimes little anecdotes—& lively adventures.”’® Cad- 
wallader D. Colden was more dignified, but no less en- 
thusiastic: “It is I think a reproach to our state that we 
have nothing of the kind. You may be assured that I will do 
all in my power to promote your Views. I have obtained 
some subscribers, and I hope to do more in this way.’’® 

The first number of the magazine, which according to the 
editor’s proposals had been long in contemplation, was 
launched in June, 1815. Its title claimed more than its 
contents, valuable though they were, could justify: The 
American Magazine, A Monthly Mtscellany, Devoted to 
Literature, Science, History, Biography, and the Arts; Includ- 
ing also State Papers and Public Documents, with Intelligence, 
Domestic, Foreign, and Literary, Public News, and Passing 
Events; Being an Attempt to form a Useful Repository for 
every Description of American Readers. ‘This rare little 
magazine, its numbers bound in blue paper, was issued at 
first from the press of E. and E. Hosford at Albany, later 
from that of S. W. Clark of Hudson. It was announced in 
the first number that each issue would appear on the last 


6 H. Croswell to Spafford, June 17, 1815. 
81 Chamberlain to Spafford, May 18, 1815. 
& Watson to Spafford, May 11, 1815. 

83 Colden to Spafford, June, 1815. 
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Tuesday of every month, containing at least 36 pages, and 
would be sent to subscribers at $2.50 if paid in advance or 
$3.00 if paid at the end of the year. By the second issue, 
Spafford could claim more than eight hundred subscribers, 
among them Thomas Jefferson and other distinguished 
Americans. Agents who solicited subscriptions were scat- 
tered throughout the states, and a brother, Hiram Spafford— 
who later became a man of wealth in Canada—was “Agent 
for the British Possessions in America.” 

Spafford meant what he said when he declared that the 
American Magazine would be “strictly miscellaneous.” He 
announced that he would include any original or selected 
pieces that would be useful, but would pay particular atten- 
tion to agriculture, manufacturing, mercantile interests, 
foreign history and foreign events, and his old favorite, 
“Mechanic Arts.”’ He would include well-written essays on 
government and politics, but “No party Politics shall ever 
appear in its columns.” The editor, he said, “‘will invite to 
temperate discussion, on every subject connected with the 
welfare and happiness of man, and society; but will never 
consent that cunning and foul design shall usurp the place or 
right of fair argument and sound reasoning. Liberal, in his 
own views—a foe to no sect or party; knowing no other 
distinctions than those of right and wrong, his constant 
endeavour shall be to do justice to all. .. . The Editor is no 
friend to those Medleys of bon mots, and vulgar and profane 
jests and tales.”” But, he added, lest this forthright statement 
of aims should frighten off subscribers, “if he cannot satisfy 
his Readers without [them], he will occasionally serve up a 
small select dish.”” He concluded by saying that he was well 
aware of the difficulties in such an undertaking, and of the 
frequent failures in such attempts, but he nevertheless 
intended his magazine to be of permanent duration. 

The American Magazine was the editor’s vehicle of 
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expression and the first number was almost wholly his own. 
In addition to a lengthy selection from the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal, digested by the editor; a 
condensed report of the adultery case of The Earl of Rose- 
bery v. Sir Henry Mildmay, with ample moralizings by the 
editor; a number “of facts thrown carelessly together” by 
the editor on the British woollen industry; and a notice of 
the description of Lake George which appeared in the editor’s 
Gazetteer, there was included in the first issue Spafford’s own 
account of his invention concerning the construction of 
wheel carriages. The last, an abstract of a pamphlet that 
had been lately published, was presented with apologies 
and with the assurance that ‘‘ever hereafter, other men 
shall have priority in the articles that may be offered for 
this department” of the magazine. But as the journal 
became better known, the editor could depend more and 
more upon contributions from a wide variety of sources. 
Some of them were of contemporary interest and are now of 
historical value. The Reverend Noah Worcester, whose 
anonymous peace tracts had been published a few months 
earlier in Hartford, New York, and Philadelphia, and whose 
copyright had been taken up by the Society of Friends in 
order that obstacles to their distribution might be removed, 
asked Spafford to give the support of his magazine to the 
cause. Spafford complied: 4 Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, already widely reprinted, was included in the American 
Magazine. One of the most valuable essays in the journal, 
so far as the interest of the historian is concerned, was the 
anonymous biographical sketch of Baron von Steuben. It 
was, the editor declared, written “by a man who saw much 
of public service, and who has, with the independence of a 
veteran, very feelingly spoken of what he himself has seen.” 
The sketch fully justified the editor’s words. The account of 
“ Worcester to Spafford, Oct. 1815, April 27, 1815, and June 29, 1816. 
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the sufferings at Valley Forge and the obstacles that had to 
be overcome in publishing Steuben’s military regulations 
for the army are graphically portrayed. The article also con- 
tained a spirited defense of Thomas Jefferson against the 
aspersions cast upon him because of his flight before Tarle- 
ton’s raid on Charlottesville. In a letter to James Madison, 
Spafford revealed the fact that the sketch of Steuben had 
been written by one of his aides-de-camp, General William 
North, a Federalist. “I mention this circumstance,” he 
added, “‘because that, in doing justice to thyself & some 
others, he has not followed the fashion of his party.’”’® Count 
Volney was another contributor to the magazine, though his 
comment about Niagara Falls was brief and unimportant. 
Samuel Huntington, introduced as “‘one of the most intelli- 
gent and distinguished citizens” of Ohio, contributed an 
anonymous letter about the “pecon nut.’ 

Spafford’s own writings for the magazine, probably more 
numerous than can be discovered under the anonymous and 
pseudonymous practice that cloaked authorship, were inter- 
esting as revealing his own ideas and activities. He wrote 
under the pseudonyms “Americanus,” “Franklin,” and 
“Agricola.” He may have been the author of the article 
signed “G.” which claimed an economy and a greater 
efficiency in the making of tallow candles if a tube of straw 
should be inserted in the wick so as to permit the passage 
of a current of air. 


Suppose [the author concluded in a manner of typical of Spafford], I 
could show that a saving of 5 or 10 per cent. could be made in the annual 
expense of all the candles consumed in the United States, [the public 
would still not give up old habits and inefficient ways]... I turn from 
the cheerless prospect to you, Mr. Editor—for of you I am certain. 
Already I see your grave matter-of-fact reasonings laid aside, while, in 


% Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Nov. 18, 1815; Spafford 
to Timothy Pickering, Pickering Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), June 27, 1816. 


® Huntington to Spafford, Aug. 4, 1810; American Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 425-8. 
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pursuit of my hint, your classick hands are bedaubed with tallow and 
wax! 


“‘Americanus,” on the question of the future source of a 


supply of fuel for the Eastern Atlantic States, revealed 
Spafford’s concern for natural resources and his ability at 
gathering statistics of consumption and supply. But it did no 
credit to his perspicacity as a prophet: “In my opinion,” he 
said, “the Coal Region of the United States, is almost ex- 
clusively confined to the country embraced by, and lying to 
the West of the Alleghany, or Appallachian Mountains.” He 
felt that Albany inhabitants should look to Richmond, 
Virginia, as a market for coal rather than depend upon the 
dwindling and costly supply of wood.” “Franklin” on 
“Thoughts on Philosophical Science, on Creation, and the 
Order and Constitution of Nature,” exhibited Spafford in his 
familiar role of natural philosopher and gave an account of 
some of his highly original and expensive experiments, inter- 
spersed with comments from the editor about the value of 
such investigations. “This is probably the last opportunity 
I may ever have for acknowledging how much satisfaction I 
have enjoyed in such kind of pursuits,” he wrote in the last 
issue. “I have paid little, perhaps less attention than I 
ought, to the accumulation of money... . A little farm, 
which I might have purchased for the money laid out upon a 
very few of some of my experiments, would be worth more to 
me now, perhaps, than all that I have gained from them; 
and I mention this only as a word of precaution to others. ... 
If I have not done so much good as I might, I console myself 
with a hope that I have yet done some, and that I have done 
little harm.’ But his philosophical speculations, if freed 
from the inhibitions that might have been imposed by 
religion, were both original and naive: 


The American Magazine, vol. 1, pp. 281-8. 
Jbid., p. 416. 
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Were I now to offer a conjecture that, though a Comet pass through 
the body of the Sun, it would be in no danger from the heat of that 
luminary, the conjecture might be viewed as wild, or even profane; and 
yet this inference may very soon be recognized in the doctrines of the 
schools. I should deem it no hardship, if, by permission of the Deity, I 
were even now thus journeying. . . . I cannot know but this same Sun, 
may even be the Heaven of my Christian hopes.” 

Sun spots he thought were comets or planetary bodies, in 
process of creation, passing across the face of the sun. 
Spafford, aware that ancient heresies had sometimes become 
modern truths, made the mistake of thinking that his fan- 
tastic heresies might one day be accepted and taught. 

The most important contribution to the magazine by 
Spafford, and one of the outstanding pieces printed in it, was 
“Franklin’s” essay “On a National School of Science and the 
Mechanic Arts, and on new modelling the Patent System.” 
This, a subject to which Washington, Joel Barlow, Thomas 
Jefferson, and others had given much thought, had occupied 
Spafford’s thoughts for some time. The essay was a pas- 
sionate—and at times even eloguent—appeal to national 
pride and an argument in defense of learning. “In a popular 
government,” Spafford declared, “public intelligence forms 
the surest guarantee for public liberty, and this is princi- 
pally assured in succession, through the medium of common 
schools, in which the common people, or in other words, the 
majority of the people, in any country, acquire some knowl- 
edge of letters, and some learning that may be useful in their 
pursuits. In the education of youth, in common schools, the 
seeds of knowledge are liberally bestowed in our country, 
and these schools are necessarily the nurseries of public 
sentiment, and public virtue. ... [It] is due to the character 
of America, and to the condition of its civil institutions, 
that we now advance one other step, and establish such a 


National School.” “Franklin,” whose authorship Spafford 
® The American Magazine, vol. 1, p. 416. 
Ibid., pp. 295-6; 313-26. 
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freely acknowledged in private letters to John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and even the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, came out courageously against theologians and 
theological seminaries: 

Is it not high time for every devout Christian, every friend to human- 
ity, to weigh well the popular opinion of the present day, concerning 
Schools of Theology? The subject is of the utmost importance. The 
remark I am going to add, will excite some surprize. Were I a man of 
wealth, earnestly disposed to bestow that wealth in founding a seminary 
or seminaries of learning; were my only object in doing this to promote 
the hapiness of mankind, and procure to myself an assurance of peace, 
from a consciousness of having discharged an act of duty as a man anda 
Christian; were the hope of Heaven my only object, I would sooner 
endow common schools, for giving the youth of the poor, a common school 
education, than found a theological college, or university. I would much 
sooner endow an academy of mechanic arts, than a theological seminary.” 


In that section of the essay devoted to “‘new modelling” 
the patent system, “Franklin” anticipated the action of 
James Smithson by several years in suggesting the establish- 
ment of a National Museum of the Arts and Sciences, and he 
anticipated the Patent Office and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by more than a century when he suggested that the 
models and papers in the Patent Office ought to be exhibited 
“in some convenient form for inspection.”’? In this way, he 
thought, the Patent Office and the national museum “would 
soon become a central point for the display of all the in- 
genuity and taste of the nation, as would the School be, for 
instruction in the Arts and Sciences.”” But Spafford’s partic- 
ular grievance with the patent system was that the issuance 
of letters patent gave neither assurance of the merit of the 
invention nor protection to the inventor; on this point he 
was in complete agreement with that other contemporary 
genius in the field of the mechanical arts, Oliver Evans.” 
“The only object . . . of granting the Patent,” Spafford 


1 The American Magazine, p. 295-6. 
Tbid., p. 321-3. 
% Ibid., p. 323; Greville and Dorothy Bathe, Oliver Evans (Philadelphia, 1935), passim. 
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thought, “‘seems to be to get 30 dollars for the treasury; 
While the Patentee had much better keep his money in his 
pocket, and his invention in his head.” He suggested that 
Congress establish a Patent Board, with power to examine 
all claims, to issue certificates as to the probable utility of 
the invention or improvement, to graduate the length of 
time from five to thirty years during which the letters patent 
were to run, and to assure the inventor of some legal protec- 
tion for his ideas. 

Just how all this could be accomplished, in a day before 
the principle of interchangeable parts had solved many of 
the problems of patent rights and created others, when 
every village had its wheelwright, cabinet-maker, or practi- 
cal exponent of the mechanical arts, skilled in copying any 
novel idea that came along, Spafford did not venture to say: 
he merely outlined the problem and suggested the machinery 
which he thought would cope with it. One of the most inter- 
esting of the inventions set forth in the American Magazine, 
anticipating a popular mail-order commodity of the late 
nineteenth century, carried no illustration because the 
inventor, John Mead of Albany, knew perfectly well that any 
other cabinet-maker in the country could follow his design. 
This object was given a title as complicated as its construc- 
tion: ‘‘Mead’s jointed, reclining, Valetudinary Cot-Chair, 
on Rockers.” Spafford said that a severe fit of sickness had 
reduced him “‘to such a state of feebleness and debility, as to 
make the acquisition of such a machine, extremely desir- 
able.”” He had purchased one, used it as a rocking chair 
with the back reclined at any desired angle, and had con- 
verted it into a bed in a moment’s time and with the effort 
of a child. He urged the medical profession to adopt it in 
hospitals, though he anticipated that “‘the Ladies shall pro- 
nounce upon this matter, independently of Professional 
Men, and at least call Mead’s Chair into every Nursery 


| 
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where taste and fashion meet with wealth.” Besides all of 
these versatile qualities, Spafford declared that “‘it is even 
an elegant article of furniture.’ 

But in spite of these varied and interesting contents, to- 
gether with a substantial support from more than 800 sub- 
scribers, the American Magazine had great difficulty sur- 
viving even to the end of its first and only year. Even so 
early as the second issue the editor said that “‘there had been 
frequent enquiries about the probable duration of the 
American Magazine,” to which he could only reply that 
“the plan was deliberately formed, and that for a Work 
that should be durable.”” The October and November issues 
of the journal were delayed by “the ill-health of the Editor, 
and a ‘conspiracy’ of causes,” an evidence that his financial 
affairs were becoming seriously involved and also a probable 
evidence of the cause of the transfer of the printing of the 
magazine from Albany to Hudson. Again, in the December 
issue, the “Editor’s Address to his Patrons,” intended for 
that number, was postponed to the next because of Spafford’s 
illness. In the twelfth and final issue, bringing Volume One 
of the American Magazine to an untimely end just when 
Spafford appeared to have a large number of interesting man- 
uscripts on hand, he explained that the venture had cost 
him almost $2,000 and that the delays had been caused by 
his “pecuniary embarrassments;” in consequence of these 
financial difficulties he had been obliged to assign all of the 
accounts to his creditors. He asserted his intention of dis- 
continuing the magazine until he could “ascertain the real 
patronage,” and if it should be revived, it would be in the 
hands of persons having ample pecuniary resources, who 
would issue the numbers promptly on the first of every 
month. There is evidence that Spafford did have some 
encouragement to enter into a partnership to continue the 
magazine, but it is doubtful if these offers were supported 

% The American Magazine, pp. 431-2. 
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by substantial resources.”> But even as he threw out these 
tentative feelers about the possibility of revival, Spafford 
announced a decision that he had been compelled to make. 
He had, he said, spent ten years at literary work and had 
experienced his share of “‘public liberality, in the sale of near 
12,000 Volumes, the fruit of these labors.”” For this, though 
he said nothing of the private misfortunes that had robbed 
him of most of these fruits of toil, he was grateful. But, he 
continued: 


I find myself under so many obligations, which circumstances have not 
enabled me to repay, that I have been led to conclude there is some 
radical fault in the plan of my pursuit. I am about to change it—and to 
devote, if Divine Providence permit, ten years to other labors, by which 
I am in hopes to redeem some time, and to gain some share of that 
mammon, which crowns success and sweetens every toil. 


In his desperation, he offered to sell some five thousand 
sheets of data that he had gathered for his natural and civil 
history of New York. He hoped that some society or 
individual would take this mass of information, which he 
offered on reasonable terms. But he was determined to 
finish the history at the end of ten years if the papers still 
remained in his hands. “‘Strange as it may appear,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘amidst such discouragements, [I possess] a zeal so 
ardent in this kind of literary drudgery, as to make me dis- 
regard all its cares, perplexities, and toils.’’’® 

Like so many of his contemporaries, Spafford looked to 
the West as a place to spend ten years in search of mammon. 
But before entering upon that search, he explored a much 
less realistic realm in search of the same thing—the realm of 
his own mind and of his explorations in mechanics. Spaf- 
ford’s account of these searches provides us with an excellent 
commentary upon his mental processes and his impractical 
self-delusions. 

* C. G. DeWitt to Spafford, May 2 and 25, 1816; Ferris Pell to Spafford, May 1, 1816. 


% The American Magazine, p. 444; the final issue of the magazine came out in Feb., 1817, 
eight months after it was due. 
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For a long time [he wrote to Jefferson in 1814], I have been engaged 
in an investigation of mechanics, or rather, the philosophy of motion and 
the powers of moving bodies. Philosophers and mechanics have failed to 
perceive one grand consequence of the loss of motion in moving bodies 
which I discovered to my own satisfaction about fourteen years ago. 
It will be fourteen years in May next. During this long period I have 
been busily employed in these investigations and I am very happy to 
have it in my power to inform thee that I have lately concluded a com- 
plete demonstration. My discovery will prove of vast utility to the poor 
and middling class of people, and nothing of the present age will outlive 
it in fame. I long to see thee and to show thee what no man hath ever 
seen but myself, and to secure the coveted boon of they entire approba- 
tion. .. . Don’t startle at these suggestions; they are the sober reflec- 
tions and facts of a sober and practical mind not given to speculation and 
whose prospects have never been deemed visionary by others. Nor have 
they ever deceived me. In my mind’s eye thou art the man who of all 
others in the world to whom I would disclose a great discovery hidden 
hitherto for purposes which Divine Providence alone can assign. Flattery 
is far from my present purpose, and so devoutly am I engaged in this 
wish that I am this moment in tears, humbly craving the blessings of 
Heaven upon it.” 

Jefferson replied that he could keep a secret, “but... toa 
mind long occupied on a particular problem in mechanics, it 
would not be likely that anything I could offer, would be 
new or not before contemplated.”’* Late in the same year 
Spafford went to Washington, had a conference with Presi- 
dent Madison, and was pleased when Madison apparently 
agreed with him that the patent laws ought to provide a 
discretionary power to graduate the length of time covered 
by the patent according to the merits of the case.7? On his 
return to Albany, he urged Madison to request of Congress 
such an amendment to the laws, otherwise he would be 
obliged to make the effort on his own initiative, since he 
was convinced his “invention equals in importance, any that 
have ever been made public in this country.”’* 

If these claims for the great discovery were marked by 
eccentricity, so was the principle of the invention itself: 

7 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Mar. 30, 1814. 
%8 Jefferson to Spafford, Apr. 26, 1814. 


% Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Dec. 16, 1814. 
8 Spafford to Madison (ibid.), Feb. 18, 1815. 
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Spafford had designed nothing more than an eccentric, 
U-shaped axle for wheel carriages, with the shafts attached 
to the lower or cranked portion, which swung forward or 
backward. This advantage, if advantage it was, was some- 
what offset by the fact that Spafford increased the diameter 
of the wheels to seven feet, thereby restoring the point of 
application of power to about where it had been originally. 
Early in 1815 the invention was laid before the public in an 
eleven-page pamphlet entitled Some Cursory Observations 
on the Ordinary Construction of Wheel-Carriages: with an 
Attempt to point out their defects, and to show how they may be 
improved; Whereby a saving may be made in the power applied, 
the motion be rendered more uniform and easy, and the danger 
of upsetting most effectually prevented. ‘The invention had been 
patented on November 25, 1814—and the relative importance 
of the subject, if not the invention, is indicated in the fact 
that Spafford’s was the fifty-sixth patent issued for improve- 
ments in wheel carriages since the founding of the Patent 
Office. In addition to the “crooked axle, or what the coach 
makers propose[d] to call a cranked axle,” the pamphlet 
threw out an interesting suggestion for carriage springs: 
“a bladder, nearly filled with air, and enclosed in a strong 
case of leather, presents an action of elasticity, acting 
precisely on those principles which are best calculated to 
meet alike the wishes and wants of the philosopher, and the 
mere economist.” The pamphlet containing these remark- 
able discoveries was sent to Napoleon and to Count Volney 
through Baron Lescallier, the French consul general; to the 
Emperor of Russia through Mr. Daschkoff, the Russian 
minister; and to many public figures in the United States.* 


8! Cursory Observations (Albany, 1815), p.9. Baron Lescallier to Spafford, Apr. 1, July 10, 
July 31, Aug. 17, Aug. 29, and Oct. 31, 1815; Spafford wrote a personal letter to Napoleon 
which he asked Lescallier to forward. This was done, though before the pamphlet was 
despatched, news of Waterloo reached New York. A. Daschkoff to Spafford, Mar. 10, 1815; 
John Adams to Spafford, Feb. 5, 1814 [1815]; A. J. Dallas to Spafford, Feb. 26, 1815 and 
Mar. 20, 1815; J. Chamberlain to Spafford, Mar. 10, 1815; General Humphreys to Spafford, 
Apr. 5, 1815; William Peck of North Carolina offered to act as agent in the State to promote 
the improved wheel carriage; Peck to Spafford, Mar. 18, 1815. 
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The comments were both polite and skeptical. Jefferson 
himself was one of the skeptics, saying that he had been 
“very much of a projector in mechanics, and often dis- 
appointed in... theoretical combinations,” and that without 
proof by experiment he “should not have expected that 
shifting the center of gravity of the load backward or for- 
ward from the axle would relive the power.’’®? Cadwallader 
D. Colden said that he would have built a carriage for him- 
self on these correct principles had it not been for the high 
wheels, and James Wallace of Georgetown College asked 
for a small model for use in class lectures. Spafford clung to 
the idea for at least three years, and in the spring of 1815 
persuaded General Stephen Van Rensselaer to build a 
carriage on its principles. “The chaise has been now three 
days in motion,” he wrote Jefferson on April 12. 


Hundreds have been to examine it and many have rode in it. I rode 
with the owner a few miles today on muddy and dry, rough and smooth, 
level and uneven road, and the motion and apparent ease to the horse 
fully satisfied us that the principles are correctly conceived in my 
pamphlet. We have no hesitation . . . in believing that it effects a saving 
of full one quarter. The ease and uniformity of its motion are truly 
astonishing. It sinks far less into the mud, raises less on the wheel, and 
throws very little.* 


General Van Rensselaer had long been interested in 
Spafford’s invention; in the very beginning of the promotion 
of the idea, he had lent his support to the inventor’s effort to 
“procure patronage of foreign governments both for fame 
and money,” and had said to John Kent Kane: “If you 
converse with Spafford for half an hour you will perceive that 
his mind is stored with a great deal of knowledge original & 


& Jefferson to Spafford, Feb. 21 and May 14, 1815. 

83 Cadwallader D. Colden to Spafford, June 12, 1815; James Wallace to Spafford, Apr. 29, 
Aug. 10, and Nov. 7, 1815. Colden did not doubt the correctness of Spafford’s principles 
and Wallace, in an academic opinion that was little more than a restatement of Spafford’s 
ideas, subscribed to the plan without reservation. DeWitt Clinton to Spafford, Feb. 14, 
1815. Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Apr. 12, 1817. 
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acquired & that there is no possible pretence for supposing 
that he is deranged.”’** But the firm belief that Spafford 
expressed to President Madison in 1815 that he would 
“revolutionize the whole world of mechanics” and save a 
million dollars a year for the American people—of which he 
hoped to obtain a proper share—never became a reality.* 
The debts accumulated by the Gazetteer and the American 
Magazine were still pressing. 

Spafford’s fertile imagination, however, produced about 
this time another idea that was calculated to save his country 
many millions of dollars. More, in this instance the claims— 
great though they were—were neither exaggerated nor un- 
justified. Like many another eccentric genius, he finally set 
forth, in the same self-defeating terms that characterized 
his more visionary impracticalities, the one theory that gave 
substantial promise of rewarding his inordinate desire for 
wealth and fame. Partly because of his inability to distin- 
guish between sound and unsound theory, partly because of 
an unrivalled capacity for turning every scheme into loss and 
ruin, Spafford left to other men the gathering of the laurels 
and the fruits of one of the really momentous discoveries of 
the nineteenth century. The almost malicious fate that 
dogged his entire career even wiped out, in the destruction 
of the Patent Office records by fire, the records of this 
discovery. 

Spafford’s preliminary essay on this subject was entitled, 
“Cursory Observations on the art of making Iron and Steel, 


“Van Rensselaer to John Kent Kane (Hist. Soc. Pa.), Apr. 29, 1812; on Apr. 6, 1815, 
Spafford wrote to Jefferson: “General S. Van Rensellaer, proprietor of the Manor of 
Rensellaerwyck, has a chaise nearly finished on my plan. It will be in motion next week, 
when I shall close my letter with an account of its success. Except to myself, the sight will 
be novel in Albany, and hundreds of curious are waiting to try it;” Jefferson Papers (Mass. 
Hist. Soc.). Spafford reported the successful trial on Apr. 12, in the letter quoted above, 


% Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Dec. 25, 1817. Count 
Volney acknowledged the pamphlet on Aug. 21, 1815: “I have already distributed several 
copies of your Wheel-carriages; it will go better in England. The war absorbs us here.” 
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from native Ores of the United States.’’** It was apparently 
never printed, and all information about its essential con- 
tribution is derived from the fact that Spafford sent it to the 
American Philosophical Society early in 1816. It was read 
before that distinguished body on April 19 and May 3, 1816, 
and was referred to a committee composed of Thomas 
Cooper, Joseph Cloud, and William Hembel, Jr. On May to, 


the committee reported that: 


The Theory advanced requires to be verified by repeated experiment 
before it can be admitted; and that the communication is greatly deficient 
in this respect ... also, that the processes are not fully and sufficiently 
detailed, and that many parts of the process are left in obscurity. The 
paper in its present state is not such as they [the committee] can recom- 
mend for publication, but it is capable of being made so by adding to the 
facts, and abridging the length of the Dissertation.” 


Spafford requested the return of his manuscript, and on 
August 2, Peter S. DuPonceau, Secretary of the Society, 
complied with the request. At the same time DuPonceau, 
while cautiously refraining from committing the Society as 
such to an expression of opinion, did transmit to Spafford 
the comment of one of the members. It is to this anonymous 
member’s appraisal that we are indebted for a fairly ade- 
quate description of the process. 


Mr. Spafford’s paper [wrote this member], contains one idea, which, I 
think is both new & important, viz: That during the roasting of iron 
ores, first for the purpose of desulphuration, the next purpose Should be 
not to take away but to add oxygen to the maximum, by exposing the 


8 Spafford to Peter §. DuPonceau (American Philosophical Society), Feb. 10, 1816. 
This letter was read before the Society on Feb. 16, 1816, and Spafford was invited to sub- 
mit his essay. This was done on Apr. 5, 1816. Minutes of the A.P.S. I am indebted to Mrs. 
Gertrude Hess, Assistant Librarian of the American Philosophical Society, for examining 
the minutes and archives of the Society to discover the actions of that body respecting 
Spafford’s essay. In answering Spafford’s initial letter of Feb. 10, 1816, DuPonceau, reply- 
ing on Feb. 19, said: “Any communication from you on learned subjects will be respect- 
fully received & of course referred to a Committee to report upon. .. . You will easily 
understand that however respectable the Author of a communication may be, the Society 
cannot pledge themselves before hand to publish it.” DuPonceau showed a strong personal 
interest in Spafford and offered to engage in corresponding with him on literary subjects. 

87 Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, Apr. 19 and May 3, 1816. The report 
of the committee is in the handwriting of Thomas Cooper; it was filed with the Society on 
May 17. Minutes of the American Philosophical Society, May 17, and July 19, 1816. 
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heated ore to the action of the atmosphere. In this State, it is more 
fusible, requires less charcoal, and can be sooner & more perfectly freed 
from impurities, especially by long continued fusion. All this is as I 
think new, and just, and well worth experiment both in the large and the 
small way. 

The commentator thought, nevertheless, that Spafford’s 
essay was objectionable on three grounds: it was “over- 
loaded with words: too diluted;” the process was not fully 
detailed and the failure to give specifications as to whether 
charcoal or limestone was used, and in what proportions, 
“threw an air of concealment over the paper;” and the 
author’s ideas on the growth of iron should have been 
omitted because “‘not at present calculated to do him credit,” 
and, even if true, “‘not to be advanced but on the strength of 
experiments numerous & varied.” The comment closed 
with the remark that ‘“The Paper is so well worth attention, 
that it is a pity, any objection lie against it, especially as the 
defects can be so easily remedied by the author.” In trans- 
mitting this anonymous appraisal, Peter S$. DuPonceau 
told Spafford that a Philadelphia lawyer had given his 
considered opinion that the new idea advanced in the essay 
could not be patented. ‘‘All you will get by it,”” DuPonceau 
concluded, “‘is fame, to which I think your discovery is well 
entitled.”’** This last remark of the renowned linguist and 
scholar revealed an understanding heart as well as a dis- 
criminating intelligence. Spafford, much as he desired wealth 
coveted fame more. 

He proved that the high authority of a Philadelphia law- 
yer could be overruled when, on October 30, 1822, he was 
granted two patents covering his process of making iron and 
steel.8® Less than a month later he wrote to James Madison 
with an eye both on patent rights and immortal fame: 


% DuPonceau to Spafford, Aug. 2, 1819. 

* T am informed by the Chief Clerk of the United States Patent Office, in a letter dated 
July 3, 1942, that “the above patents are out of print and there is nothing available in this 
office from which reprints may be made. Some of the early patents were destroyed by fire 
and never restored.”’ 
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I have now fully realized the truth of a theory of great importance in 
the arts & to the country, long since conceived; & what has so very long 
been theory, struggling in the birth, is now mere mechanical demonstra- 
tion, & may be taught by practise in a few minutes! How, now, shall I 
avail myself of the benefit of this discovery? I ask thy advice. The 
theory was that all Iron, perfectly pure, is uniformly good; that pure 
Iron, duly & equally carbonized, makes good Steel; & it embraces modes 
of operation conformable to this theory, designed to make perfectly pure 
Iron, & Cast Steel, a pure carbonate of Iron. The system is all new, & 
perfectly succeeds, equal to the high expectations I had formed of it. 
The Steel is of the quality called Cast Steel, has been thoroughly & 
severely tried, by the best artists & mechanics, & is pronounced decidely 
superior to any ever imported. I make it from the ores of Iron, Pigs, 
Bar Iron, &c &c with such facility that it affords profit enough for a good 
business. A company is formed for manufacturing Steel, men of business, 
with a half million of dollars capital, bound to make so much as to supply 
the demand in the United States, giving to me one third of the clear 
profits. Such is the confidence of capitalists that were it possible to carry 
on the manufacture & keep the process a secret, I could sell the invention 
for almost any sum that could be named. It is my intention to apply 
to Congress for a special law, permitting the specifications to remain 
sealed papers in the department of State, for 14 years. Were this done, 
I could sell the Steel Patent for an annuity of 5000 dollars for that term of 
time. The system embraces the making of Iron, as well as Steel, & is 
secured to me by 2 Patents. I have stated to the Patent Officer my 
intention to apply for such a law, & have requested him, if permitted by 
the laws, to keep the specifications private until the meeting of Congress. 
Of all men living, I hate lawyers & lawsuits the worst. My desires as to 
money are moderate. I wish the government would buy the discovery: 
say pay me one third of what good judges should say it would be worth, 
perfectly secured, for 14 years, & make it a public benefit. I should then 
only want to stipulate that the Iron & Steel, made conformably to my 
theory, should be stamped with my name, Spafford Iron & Spafford Cast 
Steel, let the world call it vanity, or what it please, & give myself no 
farther any concern about it. It has cost me enough of care. The thing 
is now perfected; I want to dismiss it from my mind. Now: one of the 
two things I have named is very desirable. Pray give me thy opinion 
whether Congress would grant me such a law; & also, whether, in thy 
opinion, the government, being fully satisfied, of the truth of what I state, 
it would purchase the discovery on some equitable terms? I can make 
the very best of Cast-Steel, from our native ores, at about the expense of 
making refined Bar Iron, by the old process; & can make pure Bar Iron, 
Castings, &c. for half what they are made, in any country, by the old 
method. In a few weeks I will send thee, should I have opportunity, some 
cast-steel plough-shares for trial, cast, as the cast-iron ones are. Bar Iron 
is now worth, per cargo, 80 dolls. a ton; Cast Steel, 500. The Contractors 
on three half-miles of the Erie Canal, have used three tons of cast-steel 
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this year, at 28 cents a pound. The best English Cast-Steel is a carburet, 
not perfectly pure; mine is all of one quality, a pure carbonate of Iron— 
Iron saturated with carbon. As a discovery, none of modern times ex- 
ceeds it in importance; and it is all American, all new; no patch-work 
system; nothing borrowed from the old, the work of 20 centuries. If the 
government would act wisely, we could soon stop the importation of 
Iron & Steel, save our millions of dollars at home, & tell Europe, as 
Europe tells us, we consider self-preservation the first law of nature: 
We are as independent as you are.” 


On the same day, Spafford wrote Thomas Jefferson sub- 
stantially the same kind of letter that he sent to Madison.” 
Jefferson apparently did not reply, but Madison, cautiously 
framing his rough draft, was interested but noncommittal. 
“Tron,” he wrote, “‘is the metal and even the article which 
has been justly considered as causing more than any other, 
the civilization and increase of the human race. Every 
improvement therefore in the preparation & uses of it has 
long been deemed a benefaction to the world. If the dis- 
covery you have made be formed on extensive and thorough 
trials, to justify your expectations from those already made, 
it will be well entitled to the merit claimed for it and the 
Author to the pecuniary as well as the honorary recompense 
due to public benefactors.”” He went on to express doubt 
whether Congress, under its enumerated powers, could grant 
the kind of special protection desired by Spafford, and con- 
cluded by extending his good wishes instead of the advice 
asked. He had no doubt, however, that there might “be 
cases in which a purchase on behalf of the public might be 
preferable to the grant of a monopoly.’’*? Spafford did not 
bother to tell either Jefferson or Madison that, in 1816 and 
again in 1820, he had sent the secret details of his discovery 


*® Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Nov. 25, 1822. 
" Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Nov. 25, 1822. 
® Madison to Jefferson, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Dec. 5, 1822. 
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to the Emperor of Russia and had endeavored to interest 
that monarch in its promotion.” 

If Spafford, a Jeffersonian Anglophobe, had known that 
the fame and wealth that might have attended his improve- 
ment in the manufacture of iron and steel were reaped some 
four decades later by an Englishman, he would have felt even 
more tortured than usual by malicious fate. For, despite the 
paucity of details given in his letters and in the report of the 
American Philosophical Society, it seems clear that he had 
grasped and perhaps had perfected the essence of the pro- 
cess that is today associated with the name of Sir Henry 
Bessemer. The principle by which the manufacture of iron 
and steel was revolutionzed in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and patented by Bessemer in the United States in 
1856, was the oxidization of the impurities in the melted 
iron by means of air, a process in which the furious burning 
of the carbon raised the temperature of the mass above the 
melting point and which successfully decarburized the iron 
within a few minutes. Steel, which is iron with a controlled 
and uniform content of carbon, was then produced by re- 
carbonization in such a way that, with the addition of meas- 
ured quantities of spiegel iron or ferro manganese, the carbon 
content could be controlled. This epoch-making invention 
supplanted the slow and expensive process of cementation, 
by which wrought iron was placed in a closed retort with 
charcoal where, under heat, it remained for days slowly ab- 
sorbing the proper and uniform amount of carbon. The 
result was blister steel, of excellent quality but exceedingly 
costly. For centuries no substantial improvement had been 


% A. Daschkoff to Spafford, Mar. 10, Aug. 30, and Nov. 29, 1816. Spafford sent a copy of 
his essay to Daschkoff, dedicated to Emperor Alexander, and also a personal letter to that 
monarch. Daschkoff assured him that “the secrecy of your invention will be strictly 
preserved.” Peter Poletica, Minister from Russia to the United States, to Spafford, Apr. 
27, 1820. Poletica was unable to inform Spafford “how far Daschkoff may have succeeded 
in laying your plan before our government and whether there are any prospects of ac- 
ceptance.” 
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made in this process save that of Benjamin Huntsman, who, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, invented crucible 
cast steel. It will be noticed that in this ancient process, the 
making of steel was done by sealing the wrought iron in a 
retort away from the air. It was certainly not this process, 
but essentially the Bessemer process that Spafford described 
to the American Philosophical Society. 

Bessemer implemented his theory with a converter.% 
What device Spafford made use of we do not know. Perhaps 
among his widely-scattered descendants there may be found 
some day a yellowed copy of his letters patent, revealing the 
specifications by which he departed from the ancient 
methods of making iron and steel. If so, there can scarcely 
be any danger in predicting that these specifications will 
entitle the eccentric Quaker to the honor of one of the great 
discoveries of modern times. The discoveries of Huntsman, 
Cort, Neilson, and especially Bessemer assured England of 
supremacy in the production of iron and steel until the 
United States took the lead late in the nineteenth century. 
Had Spafford been less eccentric and had fate been more 
kind, his dream of seeing America independent of Europe in 
one of her great necessities might easily have come half a 
century earlier. The secrecy which was intended to secure 
for him fame and wealth was the thing which deprived him 
of both. At least he had the scientist’s satisfaction of be- 


* Patent Number 16082 for the manufacture of iron and steel was granted to Bessemer 
on Nov. 11, 1856; patent Number 16083 for the smelting of iron ore was granted to him on 
Nov. 18, 1856; Rept. of Commr. of Patents for the Year 1856 (34th. Cong., 3rd. sess., Exec. 
Doc., no. 65), vol. 1 (1857), pp. 373-4; vol. 3 (1857), p. 84. Cf. James M. Swank, History of 
the Manufacture of Iron in all Ages (Philadelphia, 1884); J. Russell Smith, The Story of Iron 
and Steel (New York, 1922). Bessemer’s claim to priority in discovering that melted cast 
iron could be decarbonized and desiliconized by blowing air through it did not go un- 
unchallenged. William Kelly, an ironmaster of Eddyville, Kentucky, immediately brought 
forth a claim of having experimented with the same principle and of having succesfully 
operated what was known as “Kelly’s air-boiling process.” This claim, so far as it re- 
spected the manufacture of iron, was allowed and he was granted a patent. This operated 
as a handicap to Bessemer in America and in 1866 the patents were consolidated. By 
1879 Bessemer’s royalties were calculated at more than £1,057,000. Swank, op. cit., 
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lieving, with much justice, that among the discoveries of 
man, “‘none of modern times exceeds it in importance.” 
Three years after he had taken out patents he was forced by 
financial need to part with them: “I have fought & struggled 
against the power of money,” he wrote to John W. Taylor, 
his friend and Speaker of the House of Representatives, “till 
the purse-proud have convinced me it was best & I have 
sold out my Cast-steel-works & patent to a wealthy com- 
pany for $5000 cash & some stock.’ 

Spafford told Jefferson and Madison in 1822 that his 
investigations in making iron and steel had been under way 
for twenty years. In the six years that elapsed between the 
reading of his paper before The American Philosophical 
Society and the granting of his letters patent in 1822, he had 
undergone such experiences and misfortunes as must have 
interrupted these investigations many times. The obiter 
dicta on the diffuseness of Spafford’s style, as set forth in the 
report of the anonymous member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, may easily have been responsible for his 
turning, in the autumn of 1816, to the Emperor of Russia 
with his discovery. Worse, accumulating misfortune may 
have diverted the talents of a potential benefactor of his age 
into the unfamiliar channels of creative literature. What the 
lusty America of 1816 wanted was iron and steel, not senti- 
mental novels. But what Spafford needed was ready money 
and, totally without experience, he turned to what seemed 
to be an easy means of obtaining it. In 1825 the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvements 
reported to its European agent that no improvement in the 
manufacture of iron had been made in America in thirty 
years. This unflattering statement might have been turned 
into a boast of triumph had it not been, among other things, 
for a mediocre, scarcely-known novel, written by Horatio 

% Spafford to John W. Taylor (N.Y. Hist. Soc.), Dec. 15, 1825. 
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Gates Spafford but credited until recently to a non-existent 
Maria-Ann Burlingham. 

The Mother-in-Law: or Memoirs of Madam de Morville, a 
duodecimo of 190 pages, bound in calf and boasting two 
wood engravings by Abel Bowen, was published at Boston by 
Bowen early in 1817.% The identity of Maria-Ann Burling- 
ham as its supposed author might have remained unknown 
to posterity, though Spafford freely revealed it to Thomas 
Jefferson, Ferris Pell, Charles Holt, David A. Leonard, and 
other contemporaries, had it not been for a casual listing of 
the title in the letter that Spafford wrote on February 17, 
1817 to the Reverend William Bentley of Salem. 


For certain purposes [he wrote], I could not devise a vehicle so well 
adapted, as a Novel; & I have written one, that I might have the op- 
portunity which this species of composition presented. It is anonymous, 
and I must not be known as the Writer. In order to conceal the Au- 
thorship, it is published at Boston, where my autography is not known 
to all the printers. ‘The Mother-in-law, or Memoirs of Madam de 
Morville, by M. Ann Burlingham” I have directed my publisher to send 
thee a Copy, & earnestly hope it may meet thy approbation. The com- 
position occupied me 1 day short of 3 weeks, & I only mention by way of 
apology for its faults. How it is printed, I know not, as none have yet 
reached me.” 


Bentley had written an appreciative comment upon The 
American Magazine and Spafford hinted that he would like 
to see a review of “‘this little child of mine.’ 

What Spafford did not tell Bentley was the story that lay 
back of the book’s publication in Boston rather than New 


% Copies are located in the Harvard College Library, the American Antiquarian Society, 
and the Boston Public Library. The work was printed by Edmund Munroe and David 
Francis, at 4 Cornhill, Boston; it was distributed by Cummings and Hilliard, who were 
located at 1 Cornhill in 1817. Bowen (1790-1850) shares with Nathaniel Dearborn the 
honor of having established a wood engraving business in Boston in 1811. One of the 
interesting facts about The Mother-in-Law is Bowen’s advertisement about The Naval 
Monument, a popular and now very rare work, in which he announced to the public that 
“the very flattering encouragement he has received in the art of Engraving on Wood, has 
induced him to pay his whole attention to that branch.” 

® Spafford to Bentley, Bentley Papers (American Antiquarian Society), Feb. 17, 1817. 

% Jbid.; see also Spafford’s letter of Mar. 4, 1815, addressed to ““The Editor of the Essex 
Register,” in Bentley Papers (American Antiquarian Society). 
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York. This three-week composition was apparently written 
early in 1816 and presumably had been sent to Ferris Pell 
in New York. The first identifiable reference to it occurs ina 
letter from Charles Holt to Spafford, written on April 21, 
1816: ‘“There are printers and publishers enough here, who 
will perform your work for you in the best manner, for a 
handsome price. .. . I presume it is not necessary for me to 
see Ferris Pell, or talk to anybody about the ‘M—in—L—.’ 
I have not seen, or do not remember anything about its 
publicity. When fit time offers, however, I may give it a 
jog.”*® A few days later, evidently having received a jog, 
Pell reported to Spafford that the booksellers of New York 
City seemed to be of but one sentiment: 

Native genius is neglected, and they do not scruple to avow it. They 
inform me that with every disposition on their part to encourage our own 
productions, public prejudice and popular feeling constantly counteract 
their wishes. They cannot give currency to a work however good, written 
here, because it wants the stamp of a name. The inundation of Books 
from England prevents our native works from rising, and the supply of 
novels is more redundant than of any other class of works. Eastburn 


told me that he would rather undertake an edition of the Velvet Cushion, 
old as it is, than any new work.™ 


Pell thereupon returned the manuscript to Spafford, 
who had his own opinion of booksellers and of American 
dependence on England in any field of endeavor. But he 
was not above taking advantage of a prejudice when it 
appeared as an obstactle. Henry Cobbett and G. S. Oldfield, 
“‘perfect strangers to America,” were the American publishers 
of Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, and to them Spafford 
sent the manuscript of Madam de Morville. Messrs. Cobbett 
and Oldfield reported, however, that “publishing books is 

® Holt to Spafford, Apr. 21, 1816. 

10 Pell to Spafford, May 1 and 10, 1816. Pell had carried the manuscript to New York 
City by steamboat from Albany. “Your sentiments respecting booksellers concur with my 
own,” Pell wrote to Spafford. “They are dubious of their own opinions and attribute the 


scarcity of domestic productions of genius to anything rather than their own want of 
liberality.” 
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in general out of our line, but particularly Novels, our 
Business being chiefly confined to dry Politics.” They 
offered to show the manuscript to the “many extensive 
Booksellers in this place” who would no doubt be glad of the 
chance to publish the work. 

If strangers to America could not be induced to accept 
the manuscript in the face of prevailing prejudices, there was 
still another way of overcoming the obstacle: Madam de 
Morville could be made to appear as the product of an Eng- 
lish pen. In his letter to Bentley, Spafford revealed the fact 
that he had relied upon the lack of familiarity of Boston 
printers with his handwriting to conceal his authorship. It is 
not known what device he used in transmitting the manu- 
script to Bowen, but the publisher, in all seriousness, ex- 
plained to the public the reason for the appearance in Boston 
of a work allegedly English in origin. “The Reader,” he 
said in a foreword, “‘will very naturally inquire, Why does 
this work first come to the Public from an American Press? 
and, before he gets through with it, he will find a probable 
cause. The Authoress lived but a few days after the date of 
her Preface;!*? and Amelia, an interesting young Lady, with 
whom the Reader will be acquainted in due time, has just 
arrived in this country from England, on a visit to her 
Brother, who has long been detained in India, by the events 
of the late War.”’ Spafford, a lifelong follower of Thomas 
Jefferson, a champion of American intellectual as well as 
political independence, not only posed as an English author, 
but sent a copy of his book, with a humorless letter, to the 
leading Anglophobe in America. “It is the first thing of the 
kind that I have written & I do not wish to be known as the 
writer,” he wrote to Jefferson. “If it do but amuse thee, I 


101 Cobbett and Oldfield to Spafford, June 15 and July 29, 1816. 
12 The preface of Maria-Ann Burlingham was dated at Kessick, Cumberland County, 
Dec. 1815. 
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shall be glad, & should gladly learn that the composition is 
approved.” He said nothing about his reasons for assum- 
ing a British character. 

This 190-page narrative of misfortune, seduction, and the 
triumph of virtue is less interesting as an American novel in 
the sentimental tradition than as an intriguing problem con- 
cerning those undefined “certain purposes” for which Spaf- 
ford had written it, and had written it, too, in unseemly 
haste. Maria-Ann Burlingham, calling herself an “unknown 
female,”’ explained that all of her principal characters were 
drawn from real life. This statement is amply supported 
both by internal and external evidence. The character who 
supports the title of The Mother-in-Law, used in its older 
sense of step-mother, suffered under the name of Glorvina 
Bowdoin. The only child of an Anglican rector, she was born 
in Keswick, on the Derwentwater, Cumberland County, and 
died there October 17, 1814, at the age of seventy-six. 
When her father died, his parish was filled by Francis de 
Morville, son of an old friend of Glorvina’s father. Both the 
Bowdoins and the de Morvilles were descended from a long 
line of noble ancestors in the South of France and had 
emigrated to England at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Francis de Morville came to Keswick to 
escape his past. He had been born to afluence and prepared 
for a military career, but, choosing the ministry instead, he 
was disinherited. He then became a curate in Lancashire. 
Possessing ‘‘a warm temper, and great sensibility,” he had 
fallen victim to an “artful, designing woman, and had 
married at an age too early by many years. Before the age 
of thirty, this wife had presented him with four children;— 
and at that period consented to swell the black catalogue of 
crimes in this kingdom, by an adulterous connection with a 
miserable wretch!” De Morville obtained a divorce, and, 

103 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Apr. 12, 1817. 
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with his four children, assumed his parochial duties at 
Keswick. In due time he and Glorvina Bowdoin were 
married, she became the step-mother of his four children, and 
to them were born three others. The oldest of the daugh- 
ters by the first marriage, Nanette, influenced by parish 
gossip, “almost began to regard her prostituted mother as a 
victim of unmerited disgrace, and her father as a monster of 
cruelty.”” She eloped with a young British officer, Alonzo 
Preston, who suffered under the delusion that she was an 
heiress. She was joined by her mother, who married a low 
fellow called “Sergeant A.” The four sailed to America at 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, after one of them 
had depleted de Morville’s finances by a forged draft. Pres- 
ton and Sergeant A were killed in action “at Boston,” and 
Nanette’s mother, “labouring under a dreadful malady,” 
died there in the alms-house. Nanette followed the British 
army to Halifax and to New York. At Bedford, repentant 
and enjoying the hospitality of a ““Mr. and Mrs. Jay,” she 
died in childbirth. In a series of letters dated at Bedford 
from November 1, 1776, to January 11, 1777, Nanette 
described the kindness of the Jays and referred to Mr. Jay as 
the “‘worthy uncle” of Glorvina. Three other daughters of 
the de Morvilles married substantial farmers of Keswick. 
Francis de Morville died on May 21, 1801, at the age of 
sixty-eight, having served at Keswick for thirty-three years 


14 The four children by de Morville’s first wife were Nanette, Angelica, Juliette, and 
Harriet. The last three married, respectively, Charles (later Sir Charles), Henry, and James 
Granby. The children by Glorvina were Adeline, who married Dr. Burlingame Greville; 
Francis Charles, who married Dr. Greville’s sister; and Laura. One circumstantial bit of 
internal evidence concerning the reality of the characters involves the story of Sir Charles’ 
Yorkshire grandfather, who gave to Sir Charles a plough for a coat of arms. The repartee 
in this story, often repeated by Sir Charles after he went into Parliament, caused George III 
to laugh “most immoderately.” This story is the subject of one of the two engravings in 
the volume; the other, used as frontispiece, shows Maria-Ann Burlingtham seated under- 
neath the willow by Glorvina’s grave, finishing her journal. 


105 This may have referred to Chief Justice John Jay who lived at Bedford and who was a 
correspondent of Spafford at the time The Mother-in-Law was published. 
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and six months. Glorvina survived him thirteen years, sur- 
rounded by her children and grandchildren, and completed 
the memoirs which furnished the basis for Maria-Ann 
Burlingham’s account. Such are the main outlines of the 
story, stripped of its lengthy moralizations and sermonizing 
on the duties of children, the sanctity of marriage, the virtues 
of Glorvina, and the dangers of gossip. 

The chronology and vital statistics of The Mother-in-Law 
are sO precise and so consistent as to support the author’s 
statement that the characters were taken from real life. 
But there is other evidence bearing not only on this point, 
but tending to show that these characters had some connec- 
tion with Spafford’s own family history. Glorvina, at her 
death, was buried beside her husband and her father. At 
this spot Glorvina’s father had planted a willow tree, close 
by the Derwentwater, “observing, at the same time, ‘that 
at the root of this tree, he had buried all his hopes of no- 
bility.”” This tree, we are told at the close of the volume, 
“‘was once a little twig, plucked from that ancient tree which 
shaded the tomb of his ancestors, during many ages, in one 
of the finest regions of old France. It is a family tree, 
genealogical and historical:—the branches of which are 
blooming in England and America, while its roots are de- 
stroyed in the parent soil. Long may it flourish here, and 
Grace this vale of Keswick, in which it first took root when 
fleeing from the power of tyranny. It is a tree of Liberty, 
civil and ecclesiastical. Long may it flourish.” Spafford, 
never hesitant about writing to famous personages about his 
own affairs, knew that, at the time he was writing the history 
of Glorvina, Keswick’s most distinguished citizen was Robert 
Southey. He therefore addressed a letter to him inquiring 
about the family tree that had been planted by Glorvina’s 
father. 

Southey’s reply, a long and cordial one, was written the 
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day after he received Spafford’s inquiry, but it came too late 
for the author of The Mother-in-Law to use. It was dated at 
Keswick, March 5s, 1817: 


It would not be easy [wrote the poet laureate], for me to express how 
much I have been affected as well as gratified by your letter. With that 
wide Ocean between us, you & I are in sympathy with each other. In 
awakening my feelings you have also strongly excited my curiosity. 
There is an oak, or rather the shell of what was once a stately one, upon 
the estate of Monk-hall, within my view, about a quarter of a mile 
distant . . . Is this your family tree? When the estate belonged to Sir 
Michael Fleming, about twelve years ago, he sold the timber upon it to 
the person who rented the farm, an old man of the name of Slack, & this 
old oak, which all artists have admired, was marked for the axe, & 
purchased with the rest. But tho Slack had paid for it he did not chuse 
to destroy the tree. He said to me, “It was there long before my time, & 
I would not be the man who should cut it down.” I have respected the 
old man ever since. He has left the farm, but the Oak is yet standing. 
There was within my view a yew tree, likewise of great age & beauty. 
The Town of Keswick consists chiefly of one long street & this yew 
stood behind some houses, which have been erected not above twenty 
years: other buildings have since been built behind them & to make 
room for these the yew to my great regret was destroyed. There is yet a 
third tree to which your history may peradventure relate. It is a Wey- 
mouth pine upon the top of a little hill called Cockshot. The hill is 
covered with wood, but this pine is manifestly half a century older than 
all the rest, & stands a conspicuous object above them all. If this should 
be your tree, I have a deeper feeling connected with it even than yours. 
I had an only son, of whom it has pleased God to bereave me. He was 
my pupil & I was his playfellow. I loved him with all my heart & with all 
my soul & with all my strength, for he was in intellect & in disposition 
every thing I could desire, & in acquirements I verily believe superior to 
every boy of his age. He was the constant companion of my Walks & our 
last walk was to that Pine Tree. . . . I well remember that he touched the 
Tree, & remarked that it must have been planted before the surrounding 
wood. It is full in view from the window of my study—but I have never 
since ventured to the spot. Tell me if either of these may be the memorial 
to which you allude; or direct me to it if you can, that if it be still stand- 
ing, I may use my endeavours to prevent it from being ever cut down. 


Southey closed this revealing letter with the statement 
that his inheritance, too, lay in England and America— 
“upon the waters of the Hudson as well as of the Thames,— 
& of our Derwentwater.” He also told Spafford that he 
would make good use of the Gazetteer of New York in a long 
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poem then under way, the scene of which was laid in Connec- 
ticut in the time of King Philip’s War. 

Though the pseudonymous Maria-Ann Burlingham gave 
Glorvina a willow tree for a memorial, and though Southey 
was not certain whether it was an oak, a yew, or a Wey- 
mouth pine, we may be fairly certain that when, if ever, 
Spafford’s original inquiry to Southey comes to light, the 
true story of the real Glorvina will become clear. In all 
likelihood she will be found to be a close relative of the 
author of The Mother-in-Law. 

But improved wheel carriages, new methods of making 
iron and steel, genealogical novels that would not sell, 
magazines of miscellaneous information, postmasterships 
that could not be obtained—all ended up the same way: 
with the State of New York holding an unredeemed bond 
and with Solomon Southwick bankrupt. Moreover, Spafford 
was beginning to be crippled with rheumatism and he was 
already suffering under another bodily affliction. Even when 
misfortune pressed so close, however, his unflagging inven- 
tiveness was brought to bear upon his own ailments in the 
hope that some discovery in the field of medicine might be of 
benefit to others. His essay upon the therapeutic properties 
of candle-tallow, impregnated with cigar smoke, was sent to 
Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, who at least dignified it by 
publishing it in the Medical Repository.” When, in February 
1817, the May, 1816, issue of The American Magazine 


106 Robert Southey to Spafford, Mar. 5, 1817. Spafford received this letter on May 9, 
1817 and replied to it on May 30. He again wrote to Southey, from his “Western Cabin” 
in Venango County, Pennsylvania, Jan. 13, 1819. 

17 On Sept. 21, 1816, Dr. Mitchill acknowledged Spafford’s memoir as follows: “The 
affecting narrative of a stricture in the strait gut, accompanied by haemorrhages, and 
relieved by tobacco, has been received and placed on file for the Medical Repository. While 
it exhibits exemplary patience under long protracted distress, it contains wholesome ex- 
pedients, and the means of mitigating at least if not entirely removing the tormenting 
malady. I am indeed sorry for your heavy affliction.” On Feb. 4, 1817, Mitchill wrote that 
“Your Memoir on Tobacco as a remedy for stricture in the Intestinum Rectum has been 
printed in No. 4. Vol. 18 of the Medical Repository, published a few days ago.” 
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finally appeared, announcing Spafford’s surrender to the 
accumulating misfortunes of a career devoted to science and 
literature, he had already come to a decision that had been 
two years, at least, in forming. For the next ten years he 
would attempt to recoup his fortunes by cultivating and 
dealing in western lands. It is not clear whether his Hints 
to Emigrants, on the Choice of Lands; Particularly Addressed 
to Farmers in the North-Eastern States, by “‘Agricola,” was 
written before or after his plunge into the feverish atmos- 
phere of land-jobbing.* But, whenever written, it was a 
closely-reasoned argument by one who was obviously both a 
practical and a theoretical agriculturalist. This essay, 
written to assist those who were engaged in converting 
forests into farms, challenged the generally accepted view 
that heavily wooded lands were the best for agricultural 
purposes. Settlers from New England sought lands cov- 
ered with maple, beech, birch, ash, and elm trees, especially 
where there was a deep covering of leaves half-converted to 
earth, called black muck. Spafford contended that this was 
erroneous, since the presence of black muck indicated a thin 
layer of rich soil over a hard and sterile subsoil. Indeed, he 
attempted to show that, “invariably, the land is poor where 
this is found, exactly in proportion to its depth.” The early 
western settlers, he continued, chose the wooded, muck- 
covered soils; the later emigrants, taking what remained, 
found themselves after a few years “‘in possession of far 
better lands, much easier to cultivate, yielding better crops, 
and equally well adapted for either grain or grass. These 
farms, which now sell fifty per cent higher than those, were 
perhaps, purchased several years later, and at least one 
hundred per cent lower! I do not make this comparison from 
a few solitary instances. ... The evidences may be found... 


18 Hints to Emigrants (Albany, 1817) was signed by Agricola at Albany on Aug. 11, 1817, 
just before Spafford set out for his western lands. 
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numerous and indubitable.” This pamphlet, filled with 
interesting facts about Spafford’s experiences as a Vermont 
farm-boy and more exact in its description of soils than in its 
calculations of percentages, may not have been entirely 
disinterested in its argument. For Spafford, who planned to 
cultivate western lands as well as to sell them on com- 
mission, was entering the great American gamble at a time 
when the best lands of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
had already been preempted according to the prevailing 
opinion of what constituted best lands. 

Yet, in negotiating with leading land-jobbers of the day, he 
revealed a surprising invulnerability to their blandishments, 
David Parrish of Ogdensburg had both lands and blast 
furnaces and would have been much pleased to “‘see a man 
of your respectable character” settle on his lands and dispose 
of them to Quaker families. Judge B. B. Cooper of 
Cooper’s Ferry, who never seemed to be able to make any- 
thing out of Spafford’s signature but “‘Horotis Gatio Shass- 
ford,” offered to let him have 10,000 acres of land, covered 
with beech, maple, cherry and hemlock, in McKean County, 
Pennsylvania. The price, justified by a masterly description 
of over half a million acres purchased from the Holland Land 
Company, was two dollars per acre. “However,” the judge 
added, “We have concluded for a man of your ability and 
influence to let you have a district . . . at one Dollar and 
seventy-five Cents per acre.” This was reticence compared 
with the high flattery of W. S. Hart of Norwich. That land 
magnate, condoling Spafford for the lack of appreciation 

1 Parrish to Spafford, Dec. 13, 1815; Spafford had sent Parrish the essay on iron and 
steel, and Parrish sent it on to the Rossie Furnace, saying that he thought “some arrange- 
ments can be entered into between us, both for the Land & Iron business.” Also, Parrish to 
Spafford, Oct. 28, 1815; Feb. 23, 1816. Daniel Hoare to Spafford, May 16, 1816, quotes 


Parrish as saying that Spafford had “some idea of establishing a settlement of Friends” in 
Parrishville. 


110 Benjamin B. Cooper to Spafford, Sept. 12, 1814; Nov. 5, 1814; Apr. 28 and Aug. 20, 
1815; and Mar. 1, 1817. 
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shown to authors during their lifetime, said: ““The greatest 
Authors have never been highly celebrated till some time 
after their works have been published. This was the case 
with Shakespear, Lock, Milton, Hume, and many others.” 
Without driving the implied comparison home, Hart then 
took up the matter “‘relative to your proposal of purchasing 
lands.” Spafford could purchase several thousand acres of 
land, sell one-half or two-thirds to settlers in payment of 
principal and interest on his mortgage, and have the re- 
mainder as clear profit, an accelerating profit because of the 
“increase in value which you and all other sensible men know 
is taking place with these lands.”” Hart concluded by assur- 
ing Spafford that “we have more call for Lands than we can 
answer. But your early request and the respectability of 
your character give you a prior claim.” A few land- 
holders were more cautious. Frederick Rapp of Harmony 
coolly set a price of $200,000 on the three thousand acres and 
buildings of that community, confining himself to a statisti- 
cal appraisal of the property. James Taylor of Kentucky, 
offering lands in Ohio on relatively high terms, asked Spaf- 
ford for references as to his character and financial ability." 
J. H. Tiffany, who apparently was not on the side of the 
dealers, cautioned Spafford against buying lands at any 
price without first examining them. “In all cases of land 
agency,” he warned, “. . . be invested with all discretionary 
power, & do not forget what has been obscured upon mort- 
gages, & deferring of interest & installments, or an equivalent 
discount for prompt payment.””™ 

Spafford finally approached Paul Busti of the Holland 
Land Company, who referred him to Henry Shippen of 


ul W. S. Hart to Spafford, June 8, Nov. 23, and Dec. 23, 1814. 


2 Frederick Rapp to Spafford, July 18, 1814; James Taylor to Spafford, Jan. 23, 1815; 
Alexander F. Rose to Spafford, Jan. 20, 1815; and C. Schulte, Marietta, Ohio, to Spafford, 
Dec. 13, 1816. 

3 Tiffany to Spafford, Mar. 4, 1817. 
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Lancaster, one of a group who had purchased some of the vast 
quantities of lands originally held by Amsterdam bankers, 
The result was that on May 13, 1817, Spafford signed a 
contract with Shippen to purchase about 10,000 acres of 
land at one dollar per acre, to be paid in six yearly instal- 
ments."™4 These lands were located about ten miles east of 
Franklin, in Venango County, Pennsylvania. In the summer 
of 1817, Spafford journeyed there to spend the next three 
years in what he called his “Western Cabin.” He cleared 
woods, corresponded with Jefferson and Madison, described 
to them the good qualities of a wild potato that he had dis- 
covered, imported a species of winter wheat from Africa, 
and, at last, became postmaster of a wilderness site that he 
hoped would flourish under the name of Spafford’s Settle- 
ment. He told Jefferson that after devoting three years and 
as many thousands of dollars to his lands, he had raised 
their value from fifty cents to three dollars an acre. His 
farm, he wrote Madison in the summer of 1818, had been 
entirely in forest the preceding December, and he added that 
all of his attention was “‘most sedulously directed to Agri- 
cultural & Rural Economics.” 

But the wilderness life was almost devoid of intellectual 
stimulus. “In these woods,” he wrote to Madison, “‘occupied 
in my new business, that of Farming & forming a new Settle- 
ment on an extensive tract of wild land, I hold little inter- 
course with the literary world & know little of what is going 
on.”"6 He wrote to Rejoice Newton, secretary of the 
American Antiquarian Society, changing his address “to 
these backwoods,” and offered to send to the Society some 
aboriginal antiquities, some pamphlets, and the large mass 


4 Paul Busti to Spafford, Jan. 18, 1816; Henry Shippen to Spafford, Aug. 9, Sept. 17, 
Nov. 1, Dec. 14, 1816; Mar. 10, 1817. 


5 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Feb. 28, 1822. 
16 Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Aug. 9, 1818. 
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of correspondence from which his Gazetteer was compiled.” 
In the spring of 1819, unsubdued by the hardships of pio- 
neering, he wrote to Jefferson about a new literary venture 
that he had decided upon: 

I desire permission to say, confidentially, that I have in contemplation, 
should I survive thee, to write a History of thy Life, on a scale of brevity 
suitable for a Class Book in our better sort of schools. This is a design I 
have not rashly formed, nor without a due reflection on the objects pro- 
posed to be accomplished by it. To no other man is our country indebted 
for so large a portion of our temporal blessings. To thee, more, by far, 
than any other, do we owe our pure Republicanism in doctrine. Our 
second era, not less critical than the first, is the work of thy mind: the 
preservation of our liberties from 1799 to 1809 was not less difficult than 
from 1776 to 1780!""8 


This was the letter of a Jeffersonian yeoman, conscious of 
his liberties, and Jefferson was touched. But to the request 
for the loan of his papers, he replied: “I cannot be insensible 
to the partiality which has induced several persons to think 
my life worthy of remembrance, and towards none more than 
yourself, who give me so much more credit than I am en- 
titled to, as to what has been effected for the safeguard of 
our republican constitution.” His memory, he added, was 
failing, he had an aversion to labor, he had no narrative or 
record of events, and his life was fully occupied. He urged 
Spafford, therefore, to employ his time more usefully in 
something else."® Even so, such a reply to Spafford in his 
isolation was “among the most considerable of the consola- 
tions of this life.’ 

Again ill fortune closed in. His right leg became partially 
paralyzed, and to add to this misfortune the title to his lands 
was disputed, compelling him to resort to the hated lawyers 
and jeopardizing the labor and money that he had expended. 


17 Spafford to Newton, May 5, 1819. 

8 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Apr. 5, 1819. 
9 Jefferson to Spafford, (ibid.), May 11, 1819. 

10 Spafford to Jefferson (ibid.), Sept. 5, 1819. 
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This, he wrote to Jefferson in September, 1819, “checks my 
course, and will probably induce me to abandon the Settle- 
ment, and all hopes from it. This is an affliction that seizes 
upon my spirits the more, as, in my 42d year it finds me 
suffering under the effects of a chronic rheumatism that 
makes me a sort of cripple. I must wait, hence, a legal de- 
cision; but my only remaining hope, now, is in my goose- 
quill!! I must return to the State of New York & resume 
my literary labors. A second edition of my Gazetteer of 
New York is called for & may well appear soon after the 
next census.” He hoped that Jefferson would obtain for him 
the appointment as director of the census in New York." 
But the only public office that Spafford ever achieved was 
postmaster of the ill-fated Spafford’s Settlement. 

He returned to New York, probably in the winter of 18109, 
ill in health and poverty-stricken. In 1820 he settled in 
Ballston Spa for the benefit of the waters and began to 
publish a short-lived newspaper called The Saratoga Farmer. 
He was so poor that he could not pay the dues for his coveted 
membership in the American Antiquarian Society, but he 
was unashamed: ‘‘Mine is honest poverty,”’ he wrote to the 
treasurer, ““& I am not ashamed of it. Should the caprices of 
dame fortune yet lead her to smile on my courage & industry, 
the society shall have its very moderate & reasonable de- 
mand.” Both courage and industry in a high degree 
marked the few remaining years of his active life. “‘A cripple, 
poor, far advanced in a premature old age,” he wrote to 
Jefferson, “I have returned to my ‘first love’ from necessity 
& am again ardently and zealously engaged in literary labors. 
I am, to use the figurative style of our Aborigines, an old 
horse, turned out, in December, to graze the common.” 

181 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), May 11, 1819. 


12 Spafford to Nathaniel Maccarty, Oct. 6, 1820. 
1% Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Feb. 28, 1822. 
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But his very courage, and the desperation of his fortunes, 
drove him to plan more work than even a strong and un- 
harassed man could have accomplished in the time left. 
Aside from the second edition of the Gazetteer, together with 
an abridgment of it for school use, he revived the plan for a 
natural and civil history of New York, though he expected 
to wait until the completion of the Erie Canal. The canal was 
soon finished, but Spafford’s history never was. He pro- 
jected a history of the canals themselves and told Madison 
that he was “preparing a sort of American Plutarch, for the 
youth of the Republic—the youth of the two Americas.™ 
He wished to undertake the preparation of a gazetteer of 
Virginia, and if the booksellers would guarantee him one 
thousand dollars a year and a few copies of the book, he 
would undertake to do it in two years. He learned from 
booksellers that tourists needed a convenient pocket account 
of “‘places of business, routes, distances, stages, fares, ac- 
commodations, amusements.” Europe had such guides, and 
it was apparent that tours were becoming so fashionable 
in America that a similar convenience was needed. In con- 
sequence, Spafford had written many letters to postmasters 
asking for information, and he expected to publish the work 
within three months.’ He went so far as to send to Jeffer- 
son the title-page description of a work planned: 

The Apprentices’ Spelling Book; containing Besides the Usual Exer- 
cises in the Rudiments of English Literature all the tables in Arithmetic 
that ought early in life to be engraved on the Memory, a brief Epitome 
of the Arts & Sciences, and of the Chief branches of Knowledge that 
come into the everyday business of life, with Collections of Morals... 
from the Greek, Latin, French, &c correctly accented & translated: 
Designed for the use of Apprentices in the Mechanic Arts, Farmers’ Sons, 


and all those who have not an acquaintance with the learned languages & 
the higher branches of Learning. By Horatio Gates Spafford, LL.D. 


14 Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), Mar. 15, 1822. 
1% Spafford to Madison (ibid.), May 10, and Mar. 8, 1825. 
% Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Feb. 28, 1822. 
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Spafford asked Jefferson’s opinion and added, somewhat 
superfluously, “the title will acquaint thee with all my 
object.” But Jefferson thought that Spafford “could not 
have approached a more incompetent judge than myself... 
the right of saying to the public what is worthy or not worthy 
of their attention . . . is the office of critics by profession, in 
whose line I am the least practised of all men living.’’!”” 


All of this might indicate that, as with many authors, 
Spafford was more industrious in planning than in per- 
forming. Yet, by the middle of 1822, he had expended an 
incredible amount of energy upon the second edition of the 
Gazetteer. ‘This, he claimed with justice, was not really a 
second edition or revision of the work of 1813, but a com- 
pletely new production, carried out on the same principles 
as the first. Within the first six months of 1822, as he in- 
formed Madison, he had sent out more than 1100 letters to 
all parts of the State, “more than 800 of which were auto- 
graphs, thinking, as indeed I have always found it, that less 
attention is paid to printed than MS. letters.”” He thought 
that the Gazetteer of 1813 had done the State of New York 
a vast amount of good: “It has been the means of increasing 
our population a good many thousands, & such will be 
acknowledged when the Author shall be under the sod... . I 
have made nothing, yet, by the work, but the booksellers 
have & the community has been benefited.” In this spirit 
of sacrifice for the good of the community, not altogether 
uncomplaining, he brought to fruition early in 1824 his 
most substantial literary production, 4 Gazetteer of the State 
of New-York: Embracing an ample Survey and Description 
of its Counties, Cities, Villages, Canals, Mountains, Lakes, 
Rivers, Creeks, and Natural Topography, Arranged in One 


17 Jefferson to Spafford, Jefferson Papers (Library of Congress), Mar. 19, 1822. 
128 Spafford to Madison, Madison Papers (Library of Congress), June 11, 1822. 
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Series, Alphabetically.” ‘That it is a new Work, and not a 
second edition of the former one, published ten years since, 
will be seen on inspection,” Spafford declared in his preface. 

Such is the rapidity of our march, in most matters relating to Topog- 
raphy and Geography, that in this short period of time descriptions be- 
come quite antiquated, and are never consulted, but by way of comparing 
the past with the present state of things. . . . If Authors, like military- 
men, were not sometimes subject to the imputation of more courage 
than conduct, this Work, after the experience so dearly purchased by my 
first Gazetteer of this State, would never have been written. ... I have 
been more than 2% years, constantly employed, in the laborious drudg- 
ery of this task. If I have failed in the execution, it has not been owing to 
a want of materials for the Work, nor to any lack of labor or expense. 
The time I have devoted to it will average 10 to 12 hours of 6 days in 
every 7;—and during a considerable part of the whole time, my postage, 
alone, has cost me as much as all the supplies of food and drink for my 
family. 


The book was put to press in October, 1823, and Spafford’s 
preface was dated at Troy, April 2, 1824, a few days after the 
copyright was registered. “Whether,” he concluded, “after 
so long a period between seed-time and harvest, we are now 
to enjoy a crop, or even have a harvest, is submitted to a 
decision from which we claim no right to appeal.”” But he 
did warn those who, with a little dexterity in the use of 
scissors, had determined to make a very “‘saleable pamphlet” 
out of his labors, that the law would protect his literary 
property, which he and his publisher were prepared to 
defend. 

In the matter of organization of his material, Spafford 
yielded to the advice of critics of his earlier Gazetteer and 
arranged the whole in one alphabetical sequence, instead of 
having three main divisions. In the matter of injecting the 
author’s opinions on all subjects into such a statistical work, 
Spafford was as free as ever. He argued for improved breed- 

™ Published at Albany, 1824, by B. D. Packard, and by Spafford, at Troy; printed by 


Packard & Van Benthuysen. 
10 Gazetteer, pp. 4-5. 
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ing of livestock, rotation of crops, and leaned heavily upon 
Hints to Emigrants for information on soils. Even on min- 
eralogy he could introduce political implications: “Iron (and 
why not steel?), salt, gypsum, articles of the first necessity, 
may be produced among us, for an abundant supply,— 
whenever our step-mother legislation shall learn not to take 
all its doctrines of political economy from the other side of 
the Atlantic.” On the judiciary, Spafford took advantage of 
the recent adoption of a State constitution to urge a complete 
eradication of the common law from American jurisprudence, 
in order to break “this last link of our humiliating depend- 
ence on a foreign government, now alien in every sense, 
which even a dependent Colony indignantly repelled.” On 
the Literature Fund, a capital investment of proceeds from 
land sales, canal stock, and other sources, yielding in 1823 
over six thousand dollars, Spafford grew indignant: ‘‘Why 
apportion the income... to the number of classical students 
[in the academies]? In my opinion this is an injurious per- 
version; but I have not room to examine the subject as it 
ought to be examined.” Remembering the criticism of 
Dr. Hosack in 1813, Spafford declared that the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York was “probably the 
best in America, and perhaps not inferior, taking all things 
into consideration, to any in the world.” In contrast to the 
opinions expressed in the earlier Gazetteer, education, he 
thought, had been as amply provided for as in any country 
on earth, but there was need for an agricultural school and 
“‘we have fewer facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the 
Natural Sciences, than we ought to have.” As for the bank- 
ing system, ‘“The Truth is, beyond all controversy, that our 
Banking system is wholly an unsound one, and the sooner 
every body finds it out the better.”” The same remarks 
applied to insurance companies, which were just about as 
numerous as banks: they also were “founded upon a system 
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of fictitious capital.” Pauperism received extended treat- 
ment. New York had a total of 22,111 paupers, and Spafford, 
who had a thorough acquaintance with poverty, thought 
that two-thirds of the permanent paupers and more than 
half the occasional paupers were brought to that state by an 
excessive use of ardent spirits. Moreover, “It is feared that 
this mass of pauperism will at no distant day form a fruitful 
nursery for crime, unless prevented by the watchful super- 
intendance of the legislature.”” He thought the people of 
America derived little profit from their foreign commerce and 
he referred bitingly to the “gosling Politicians’? who had 
proposed moving the New York Custom House to the 
Jersey shore. The long sketch on the history of the State 
which had appeared in the 1813 Gazetteer was omitted, 
though Spafford declared again that it was high time a com- 
prehensive history be written: ““The task is too great for an 
individual,” he added, “‘though I was once foolish enough to 
undertake it, and have expended some money, and a good 
deal of time in collecting the necessary materials—and still 
have a sort of longing for the old historical documents in the 
Secretary’s Office, where, by-the-bye, our History ought to 
be written.” He expressed gratitude for the assistance 
rendered by many postmasters throughout the State, but 
poured out scorn on other “‘churlish creatures in office who 
have opposed me at every step.” On the proposed new 
public bathing-house at Troy, Spafford informed his fellow 
townsmen and the State at large that he did not know 
whether the rates charged would be “such... that any but 
the rich can enjoy this luxury, one of the very few that is 
really conducive to happiness.” 

Such opinions—and those given are mere samples of what 
may be found throughout the work—amply sustain Spaf- 
ford’s remark to Madison about his intention: “I should like 

181 Gazetteer, pp. $25, 598, 600-2, 605, 606, 608, 611. 
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very much to know thy opinion of it,”’ he wrote, “‘particu- 
larly as to the many matters besides mere Topography, 
My object has been a manly frankness, such as I think 
becomes a Republican, aiming only at Truth.” Few 
gazetteers and statistical compilations have ever contained 
such a high percentage of what can only be described as 
manly frankness. 

This 620-page monument of data about the flourishing 
State of New York, still valuable for the social historian, was 
Spafford’s supreme achievement and his last substantial one. 
A Pocket Guide for Tourist and Traveller, not the one planned 
for the entire United States but one limited to the canals of 
New York, appeared in 1824 and was reissued in a second 
edition in 1825.1 The New York Pocket Book, a sixteen- 
page pamphlet listing the towns of New York in an extremely 
complicated code of references, was also issued in 1825. 
Even in so innocuous a publication as the Guide for canal- 
travellers, listing towns, distances, and fares, the consci- 
entious Quaker, now leaning toward Emanuel Swedenborg 
and attempting to get James Madison to follow him, he could 
not subdue his manly frankness. “The Troy Steam boat 
Company,” he informed the public on page six, “‘will soon 
have one Boat, and next spring two, plying direct, between 
Troy and New York, by the way of Jersey City, a perfectly 
ridiculous farce, even if played according to law.” The 
practices of the canal transportation companies also aroused 
his ire: 

I am sorry to see that these great companies are making such a 


monopoly of the Transportation business, driving off the small capitalists 
and the many hundreds of poor and industrious men, who are striving 


182 Spafford to Madison, Apr. 8, 1824. 

133 Printed at New York by T. and J. Swords. The New-York Pocket Book was published 
at Troy by William S. Parker. For the ten known publications issued in separate form by 
Spafford, including The American Magazine, nine different printers were employed, at 
Hudson, Troy, Albany, New York, and Boston. 
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to support themselves and families, by this new species of Trade. They 
will do it, however, for wealth will have its own way; and power will be- 
get power, and strengthen itself—a tendency that we little weak men 
may deplore but ought always to guard against. 


He was a Jeffersonian Republican to the end. 

Spafford lived on until 1832, but apparently no further 
publications came from his pen during the last seven years of 
his life. He moved from Troy to Lansingburgh and there, 
in spite of ill-health and limited resources, he continued his 
experiments in mechanics. In 1827 he wrote to Professor 
Amos Eaton of the newly-founded Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of Troy, the kind of letter than on former occasions 
he had sent to Madison and Jefferson: 


I intend to have for you, before another year ends, one of the most 
interesting combinations, in mechanics, that ever was exhibited, now 
partly in model. With all the wealth & liberality, of the Patron of your 
School, I could excel him, in bequests, by a single engine, the power of 
which would be incalculably great. The expence of making it, however, is 
too great for my purse, at present, and it must wait for more ample 
means. With this engine, I engage that a Boat, say of 15 tons load, 
exclusive of its own weight, can be moved at the rate of 20 miles an hour, 
which is 5 faster than any one has yet been propelled, either by wind or 
steam, & the cost of making it would not exceed 5000 dolls.'* 


This great improvement in marine transportation appar- 
ently met the fate of oblivion that attended the improved 
wheel-carriage of a decade earlier, but Spafford, undeterred 
by failure, carried on his experiments and sought to en- 
courage others to engage in the study of mechanics. What 
part he may have played in the decision of his patron, 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer, to establish a polytechnic 
nstitute, is not known. But when the school was founded, he 
told Professor Eaton that he would be glad to offer a copy 
of his Gazetteer annually to “the best scholar in topographical 
mineralogy or the one best acquainted with the localities of 


14 General Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
1% Spafford to Amos Eaton (N.H. Hist. Soc.), Nov. 23, 1827. 
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valuable minerals & fossils in this State.”” He thought the 
lectures by such students would be generally interesting and 
should be published." 

Thus, at the close of his life, he carried on the fight to 
promote a democratic kind of learning such as became a 
Jeffersonian Republican. Those last years of obscurity, 
lived out perhaps in ill health if not in want, might have been 
enjoyed in the comfortable warmth provided by recognition 
and reward, had he possessed more of the qualities needed 
for him to realize his own potentialities. One of the best 
informed men in New York, he was never called to public 
service where that knowledge, given his progressive views, 
might have had large benefits. A discoverer of one of the 
most important secrets of his day, he was unable to persaude 
either theorists or men of practical affairs to underwrite that 
momentous fact. A compiler of two of the most informative 
documents for the historians of a great commonwealth, he 
is to most of those historians only a name on a title-page. His 
exalted confidence offset by occasional self-deprecation, his 
acute observations mixed with child-like phantasies, reveal 
a mind whose force was largely spent by its own conflicts. 
This much he realized. To Jefferson he wrote: “I often regret 
the warmth of my feelings or rather the want of prudence. 
But I never was formed for any policy of design; and at best 
can never be better than a zealous drudge.” Of his zeal 
there can be no question: it was zeal born of courage that 
was often derived from a higher source than desperation. 


1% Spafford to Amos Eaton (N. H. Hist. Soc.), Nov. 23, 1827. 
18 Spafford to Jefferson, Jefferson Papers (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Mar. 22, 1814. 
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The First Press in Providence 


A Study in Social Development 


BY LAWRENCE C. WROTH 


ISTORIANS of several sorts, book collectors, amateurs 
and practitioners of typography found themselves in 
the year 1939 entering upon the celebration of three impor- 
tant anniversaries in the history of the press. The first of 
these, of course, had to do with the invention of the printing 
art. The conception and development of the type mould 
were the essential factors in the invention of printing from 
movable metal types. The testimony adduced in a tedious 
lawsuit at Strasburg in 1439 made it clear that the defendant 
in that suit, Johan Gutenberg of Mainz, had recently com- 
pleted the invention of certain mechanical implements 
which, it is generally believed today, were the printing press 
and the type mould. Just one hundred years after this 
beginning, less than half a century after the discovery of 
America, the earliest press of the New World was set up in 
Mexico City by Juan Pablos, a journeyman of the house 
of Cromberger of Seville. Through some twist of circum- 
stance, it was again a full century that intervened between 
events celebrated in our year of anniversaries. In 1639 
Stephen Daye, brought to this country by the Rev. Jose 
Glover, began the operation of a press in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, establishing by that action the earliest printing 
house of the United States and the first to print in the 
English language in the New World of America. 
The coincidence of these anniversaries was responsible 
for many celebrations and for the expression of innumerable 
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affirmations upon the changes worked in the life of the 
nations by the coming of the press. Despite a real sym- 
pathy with Sir William Berkeley’s dictum that “learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy and sects into the 
world, and printing has divulged them,” one must agree 
with the anniversary orators that in general the changes 
brought about by the press have been beneficent in char- 
acter. None the less there are moods in which one feels 
constrained to examine accepted generalizations in the 
light of specific experience; in such a case as this, for ex- 
ample, to inquire into the degree and kind of alteration 
brought about in the life of a community, a New England 
town, let us say, by the operations of a printing press 
within its bounds.? So it came about that in the months 
following the printing anniversaries I sought for an answer 
to this inquiry in the experience of my own community, in 
the life of Providence, Rhode Island, in the years of its 
typographical beginnings. 


Tue ‘‘Nosie Business or PRINTING” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Providence Library Com- 
pany, held on September 5, 1763, the Proprietors passed a 
resolution which might serve as a text if I were disposed to 
sermonize on the subject of the press. “It is voted,” says the 
record, “‘that Mr. William Goddard Printer in Consideration 
of his eminent usefulness to this Part of the Colony by intro- 
ducing and carrying on amongst us the ingenious and noble 
Business of Printing shall have free Liberty to use the Books 
belonging to the Library... .” 

Not every printer in every town was so fortunate as 
William Goddard in the recognition he received from the 
intellectual leaders of his community. But though the resolu- 


1'The address from which this paper was adapted was delivered at Brown University 
on January 18, 1939, as one of the John Franklin Jameson Lectures, a series on the 
aspects of life in the colonial New England town, sponsored by the University. It is 
printed here through the courtesy of the Corporation of Brown University. 
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tion of the Library Company proprietors displayed at its 
best the attitude of the New England town towards the 
first man who came to it with press and types, the difference 
expressed in its phrases from the normal showing of apprecia- 
tion was more in degree than in kind. Barring the cir- 
cumstance that modern man is unable to employ with ease 
and without self-consciousness the happy magniloquence of 
the eighteenth century, I might have chosen for my own 
some such phrase as “the ingenious and noble business of 
printing” to represent the thought and feeling of the period 
in contemplating the art by which events are recorded and 
ideas conveyed from mind to mind. It was still possible for 
the man of the mid-eighteenth century, three hundred years 
after Gutenberg’s invention, to regard the mechanics of 
printing as “‘ingenious,” and still possible, after those cen- 
turies of familiarity with the effects of the printed word, for 
the man of sensibility to think of the printer as carrying on 
a “noble business.” 

This attitude towards the press was not peculiar to New 
England. Almost the first issue of the William Parks print- 
ing house in Williamsburg, and, incidentally, the earliest 
contribution of English America to the literature of typog- 
raphy, was a long poem in praise of the art of printing, in 
which the community was congratulated upon the blessings 
about to descend upon it as the result of the coming of the 
press. Mr. John Markland, the author of this Typographia, 
an Ode on Printing, hopeful in his philosophy, exalted in his 
language, thus expressed his century’s view of the function 
of the Press: 


Happy the Art, by which we learn 
The Gloss of Errors to detect, 
The Vice of Habits to correct, 
And sacred Truths: from Falshood to discern! 
By which we take a far-stretch’d View 
And learn our Fathers Vertues to pursue 
Their Follies to eschew. . . . 
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And, going further, this admiring devotee of literary culture 
was able to poeticize the very act of typesetting. “For this,” 


he wrote, 


... the careful Artist wakes, 
And o’er his countless Brood he stands, 
His numerous Hoards, 
Of speechless Letters, unform’d Words, 
Unjointed Questions, and unmeaning Breaks, 
Which into Order rise, and Form, at his Commands. 


Towards the end of the century, in the small town of Lexing- 
ton in the Kentucky wilderness, the proprietor of a newly 
established press described himself as the “first adventurer” 
in those parts “in a business which has been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing mankind from a state of blindness and 
slavery to their present advancement in knowledge and 
freedom.” The Age of Faith had gone by, and the Age of 
Reason had come, but the faith of eighteenth-century man 
in Reason and its implements, intellectual and material, was 
complete, naive, and as unquestioning as that of Joan of Arc 
in her Voices or St. Teresa in the golden arrow that pierced 
her heart. 


BEFORE THE COMING OF THE PRESS 


But coming back to our Rhode Island town and the local 
application of the text, we find in the resolution of the 
proprietors of the Providence Library Company another 
phrase that seems especially significant in this inquiry. Mr. 
Goddard was being shown this courtesy, it seems, for “in- 
troducing and carrying on amongst us”’ in “‘this Part of the 
Colony” the business of printing. Until the year 1727 the 
printing of Providence and of all Rhode Island had been sent 
to London or to Boston for its execution. The book with the 
celebrated punning title, George Fox Digg’d out of his Bur- 
rowes, Boston, 1676, was the only one of Roger Williams’ 
numerous and important works to be printed elsewhere 
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than in London. The first collection of the Acts and Laws of 
the colony was printed in Boston in 1719. But London was 
far away and Boston itself at an inconvenient distance. We 
recognize very little in the way of printed expression pro- 
ceeding from this colony in the half-century between the 
death of Roger Williams and the establishment of a press in 
Newport in 1727. Even the government in that long period 
made no effort towards the regular embodiment in type of 
its session laws and proceedings of assembly. 

But though the coming to Newport of James Franklin, 
brother and former master of Benjamin, offered the govern- 
ment of the colony and the inhabitants of its chief town the 
benefits of an active press, there was little comfort to be 
derived by the people of Providence from his presence in 
the nearby city. Sending printing jobs to Newport was 
expensive, and often the need would have passed before the 
job could be completed and returned to the customer. From 
that period between 1727 and 1762, when Providence ac- 
quired its own press, there remain a bare handful of books 
or pamphlets of Newport printing which had a Providence 
origin. When the Newport Mercury was established in 1758, 
Providence began occasionally to make use of the facilities 
it offered for municipal publicity. ‘“‘A List of Numbers 
draw|i]n[g] Prizes in the Providence-Library-Lottery, in 
June, 1760” occupied the whole front page of the Mercury 
for July 15, 1760, and nearly a column on page three of 
that same issue was taken by the managers of a lottery for 
purchase of land for the Providence courthouse, the stately 
building now standing on North Main Street which we 
know as the Old State House. But in the other columns of 
that paper there was no item of news from Providence 
nor a single advertisement of one of its active merchants. 
Nor was the case different from this in regard to the relations 
of Providence people with the press of Boston. Their isola- 
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tion was of such a character that they were constrained to 
do without the immense convenience, to put it on no higher 
basis, that the press brought into the affairs of a community, 


WILLIAM GopparpD Sets Up His Press 


The condition we have just contemplated as existing in 
Providence was changed permanently by the coming to the 
town of William, the son of Dr. Giles Goddard, of New 
London, and of his wife Sarah, born Updike, and by that 
circumstance a Rhode Islander of distinguished ancestry. 
In his apprenticeship to James Parker of New Haven and 
New York, William Goddard had learned the art of printing 
and the business of newspaper and book publishing from one 
notable among his contemporaries for skill in craftsmanship 
and enterprise in affairs. Goddard had hardly completed 
his articles when he heard the Macedonian cry from Provi- 
dence. It was doubtless his mother’s Rhode Island connec- 
tion that opened his ear to it, and judging from later events, 
or, rather, guessing upon the basis of later events, it was 
Stephen Hopkins, the leading merchant and first citizen of 
the town, who uttered the call. At any rate the young man 
went over to help, armed with a good printing-house equip- 
ment and an unusual degree of technical skill and taste in 
its employment. 

In the conduct of this first printing venture of the city, 
begun in July, 1762, Goddard was aided by the business 
acumen, good judgment, and strong maternal affection of 
Sarah, his mother, and by the practical skill in printing, 
soon acquired, of his sister, Mary Katherine. Despite the 
auspicious circumstances of his beginning and the stimulus 
to success provided by the women of his family, his career 
in the city of his first establishment was brief and, from the 
financial standpoint, disappointing to the ambitious and 
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impatient young man. It is not our business at this time to 
follow his later career as the center of political storms in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or to do more than 
mention in a few words his great and generally unrecognized 
national service as the founder, single-handed and on his 
own initiative, of that same United States Post Office system 
which this morning brought a handful of assorted mail to 
each of our front doors. Upon this figure of a man who stood 
daily at work in the printing-office “opposite the Court 
House,” and later in “‘the Store of Judge Jenckes, near the 
Great Bridge,” or in his book shop “at the Sign of Shakes- 
peat’s Head,” we are able to fit the garment worn by the 
printer of all New England towns, though here and there 
the garment may show some stretching of its seams. I could 
almost say, indeed, of all English-American towns, for the 
problems of most of the communities of the Eastern sea- 
board were much the same, and there was a great similarity 
in the solutions offered by the printers who served them. 
The output of their presses fitted into the same categories, 
and there was little difference in content between the New- 
port Gazette and the Virginia Gazette of Williamsburg. A 
subtle reader of them might comment upon the fact that 
while Rhode Island merchants could, without loss of caste, 
advertise slaves for sale, in Virginia it was respectable only 
to buy them. There are other differences for him who is 
seeking them, but they lie well beneath the surface. 


Tue CusToMARY SERVICE OF THE COLONIAL PREss 


The Blank Form 


It is our business now to consider just what was the place 
of the printing house in this community of some 3,500 
inhabitants, a seaport already busy, prosperous, and 
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exceedingly ambitious to become busier and still more 
prosperous and to force its proud sister, Newport, to take 
second place in the political and economic affairs of the 
family. Suppose we begin our consideration of the printer’s 
place in the town by recalling a certain humble service we 
are apt to overlook in the indulgence of our interest in the 
political and literary productions of the printing house. | 
mean the workaday production known as the blank form. 
If we give a moment’s thought to it we realize how often as 
private citizens we are called upon to fill in blanks with 
names, dates, and other specific bits of information which, 
completed by a signature, turn a partly printed piece of 
paper into a legal document. We may visualize the matter 
by thinking at once of the simplest and the most complicated 
business procedures of our own experience, the filling in of a 
blank cheque, and, at the other end of the scale, an income 
tax return. Ordinary citizens of today make use of blank 
forms of one sort or another with considerable frequency: 
the lawyer and his office folk, the court official, business men 
of all grades and kinds use them every day of their lives. In 
the Providence of 1762 the case was no different except that 
all these multifarious business and legal forms had cus- 
tomarily to be written out completely in longhand for each 
individual use, though it is true that sometimes, when 
printed forms produced in Newport and Boston were avail- 
able, this laborious procedure was avoided. On October 
30th of that year Goddard advertised that he had for sale 
“fall sorts of Blanks used in this Colony, neatly printed,” a 
statement which he elaborated a week later by announcing 
his ability to supply wholesale or retail, neatly printed, and 
cheap—‘‘Policies of Insurance, Portage Bills, Bills of Lading 
and Sale, Letters of Attorney, Administration Bonds, com- 
mon Bonds, Deeds, Writs, and Executions.” Here was 
evidence of a small revolution in local business methods, for 
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because of the printed blanks office procedure must inevi- 
tably have been speeded up, leisure acquired in the counting 
rooms for other employment, clerks thrown out of jobs, and 
the professional copyist or engrosser forced back upon the 
writing of contracts and other specific instruments for which 
law or custom could provide no set form of words. It was 
probably because of business thus lost that in the Providence 
Gazette of October 1, 1763, Silas Downer, attorney-at-law 
and scrivener, advertised himself as engaging ‘“‘to write 
cheaper than any Scrivener in America” and to give free 
legal advice to all who allowed him the writing of their 
contracts. What seems a still more unusual bid for pat- 
ronage, Mr. Downer also announced that “All such as want 
Letters written to their Friends abroad, may have them done 
by him at their own Price.” It is probable that a year 
earlier than this Mr. Downer’s office had been the chief 
source of the business forms of all kinds mentioned in 
Goddard’s advertisement. An upset in old custom of a 
character similar to this had occurred in Newport years 
earlier when the acts and proceedings of assembly had first 
been given regularly to the printer for record and duplica- 
tion. ‘Thereafter, as always before, the newly-made laws 
were proclaimed at Newport by beat of drum, read to the 
people thus assembled, and, within thirty days, a hand- 
written copy of them sent to each township in the colony. 
At the session of October, 1747, however, the township 
copies were ordered to be printed instead of written in 
longhand. The chief reason for the change given in the pre- 
amble of the act was the avoidance of delay in distribution. 
“Moreover,” the preamble tersely concludes, “it is con- 
ceived that it will be cheaper to the colony to have them 
printed.”” Everybody must have been happy about this 
change except the clerks in the Secretary’s office and the 
professional scriveners, but probably even these did not 
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realize that the machine age, with all its social implications, 
had made its modest entry into the community. 


The Almanac 


A town such as Providence, a seaport surrounded by an 
agricultural community, based its life upon certain elemental 
facts of nature which today are so indirect in their effect 
upon most of us that generally we are able to disregard 
them in planning our daily lives. But Providence citizens 
of the period which we are discussing had need every day 
to know the time of high tide in Narragansett Bay, and to 
keep in mind the hours of sun setting and sun rising. To 
them, on sea or land, the changes of the moon had meaning 
as related to tides and to seed time and harvest. It was to 
their interest also to know the schedule of the postriders, and 
the days upon which the local courts sat for judicial! pro- 
ceedings. An almanac adapted to the local meridian and 
containing local information of the sort suggested was, 
therefore, an aid of conspicuous usefulness to the machinery 
of life in an eighteenth-century seaport. There had been, 
it is true, no absolute dearth of almanacs in Providence 
before the establishment there of a press. Poor Richard 
had come to the town from Philadelphia, as he had gone 
also, under the propulsion of his celebrated maker, to 
every English colony of North America and to many of 
the English West Indies. The Franklins in Newport and 
various printers of Boston had seen to it that Mr. Oliphant, 
the Providence bookseller, as well as a number of those 
travelling booksellers who plied the roads of colonial America, 
should sell in that city the almanacs of their publication. 
But, desirable as these were for their general astronomical 
information, a Boston, New York, or Philadelphia almanac 
was hardly the same thing as an almanac calculated for the 
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meridian of Providence with the tides of Narragansett Bay 
and other local information authoritatively set forth. 
That need was met, for the year 1763 and thereafter, when 
in the autumn of 1762, Goddard began the publication of 
Benjamin West’s almanac under the title 4n Almanack, for 
the Year of our Lord Christ, 1763... calculated for the Merid- 
ian of Providence. It was from this beginning that West 
continued for more than forty years to provide Providence, 
Boston, and Halifax with various series of almanacs, 
some of them bearing the pseudonym, Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Goddard’s enterprise thus created an outlet for the talent 
of a_ self-taught mathematician and astronomer long 
resident in the town. Supported by Stephen Hopkins, mer- 
chant and statesman, and by Joseph Brown, merchant, 
architect, and scientist, Benjamin West some years later 
gave Providence, in the minds of contemporary scholars, an 
honorable place among the cities by his publication of An 
Account of the Observation of Venus upon the Sun, the Third 
Day of June, 1769. That astronomical observation of the 
Transit of Venus is memorialized for Providence people by 
reason of the fact that West set up his instruments upon 
the brow of the hill where the present Transit Street prepares 
to cross Benefit and begin its descent to the water. 

Mr. West’s almanac became essential to the householder 
of the Providence Plantations. Many persons bespoke inter- 
leaved copies of the little book, and upon the clean, blank 
pages thus provided kept a brief diary, a line-a-day book 
of the owner’s personal history for the year, recording 
weather, the planting and harvesting of garden or fields, the 
prices of butter and eggs, the more important sales and 
purchases, the births of children, the deaths and burials of 
neighbors and relatives, all the facts and incidents, in brief, 
small and large, which made up the history of the family 
establishment in that year. The little book lay or hung 
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conveniently somewhere in the house for the daily use of 
young and old. Because of another development the Ameri- 
can almanac underwent in the period of which we speak, it 
became an educational factor of a new kind in the life of 
those who through long custom read the homespun philoso- 
phy with which it was embellished, for these same persons 
were inevitably led by curiosity, if by nothing else, to 
read and ponder the political essays which crept into its 
pages as thoughtful Americans began to foresee the con- 
stitutional struggles of the last half of the century. Not 
many years ago a historian gave all of us much to think 
about when he analyzed this aspect of the American almanac 
and traced the lines by which its influence must have been 
brought successfully to bear upon the crystallization of 
opinion that made possible the successful outcome of the 
War of Independence.’ 

In these customary issues of the colonial American press, 
the blank form and the almanac, and in the newspaper of 
which we shall speak in the ensuing section, we find the 
printer performing utilitarian service to his neighbors which 
brought him, when it was acceptably done, a steady, de- 
pendable profit and which at the same time improved the 
operation of the town machinery to an extent that may 
only be appreciated by recalling the conditions which 
existed before that service had been made available. 


The Newspaper 


It was probably early in October of 1762 that William 
Goddard issued a Prospectus in which he asked support for a 
newspaper he proposed to issue under the title of The 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal. From the only 
known complete copy of the broadside containing that 


2Chester Noyes Greenough, “New England Almanacs ... and the American 
Revolution,” in Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., vol. 45, pp. 288-3 16. 
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Prospectus we learn that young Mr. Goddard had already 
acquired the effective style which marked whatever he 
wrote for publication in later years. All his addresses to the 
public, whether proclaiming his wrongs at the hands of a 
mob, attacking his personal enemies, demanding aid in 
putting the British General Post Office out of business, or, 
more simply, asking subscriptions to his newspaper, had 
about them the quality of a manifesto—expansive phrases 
and large ideas voiced at a pitch which suggests that cus- 
tomarily he had little trouble in working himself into a state 
of excitement. The townspeople were ready enough in this 
instance to give him what he wanted, for they, too, wanted 
that same thing with all their hearts. On October 20, 1762, 
appeared No. 1 of The Providence Gazette and Country 
Journal, marking the entrance into the field of another of 
those admirable newspapers which distinguished the produc- 
tion of the colonial American press. Towards the end of the 
century an English commentator on the press in the United 
States named Rhode Island among those states in which 
the newspapers were “unequalled, whether considered with 
respect to wit and humour, entertainment or instruction.” 
So far as I am aware no one has yet sounded those depths of 
the Anglo-Saxon’s psyche which would explain why he has 
thrown so much of his energy, intelligence, and wealth into 
the production of newspapers, making them always (if not 
actually better) larger, more vigorous in tone, and more 
varied in content than those elsewhere published. From an 
early period in the history of their press the English Ameri- 
cans had shown themselves possessed of this racial char- 
acteristic both as makers and as readers of newspapers. The 
people of Providence were no exception to the rule: they 
received Goddard’s newspaper eagerly and some of them 
must soon have recognized that its printer and editor had 
brought into being one of the finest journals of the colonies, 
both as to interest of matter and typographical form. 
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Newspaper Advertising 


The people of Providence wanted a newspaper for various 
reasons: all of them wanted to be entertained by its literary 
essays and its occasional verse; all of them wanted that 
feeling of being part of the world of cultural ideas and events 
which reading these productions surely brought. They 
needed also to be kept in touch with the political affairs of 
Europe and, in lesser degree, it seems, to be informed of 
events in the neighboring American colonies. Through its 
columns, moreover, they might gauge the effectiveness of 
their own government and officials. But what particularly 
stirred their interest in the new Providence Gazette was its 
value as a medium for the publication of advertisements. 
Wholesale buyers and retail shoppers read those matter-of- 
fact statements of cargoes arrived and of specified articles 
for sale as the most engrossing news that could be brought 
them. Trade was the life of that community, and hence- 
forth in the columns of the last two pages of its newspaper 
was to be portrayed a weekly picture of the real news of the 
place. 

The first issue of the Providence Gazette contained but five 
advertisements: in the fourth were to be found fourteen paid 
advertisements and two proceeding from the printer himself. 
A brief analysis of the two advertising pages of November 
13th shows that Arthur Fenner had a sloop of 53 tons for 
sale; that Nicholas Brown & Co. wanted freight and pas- 
sengers for their sloop, the Four Brothers, which was to sail 
in six days’ time for Philadelphia. John Cole advertised 
cordage; Mr. Lodowick Updike in Narragansett expressed 
anxiety to recover a black gelding lost a month before; 
Bennet & Nightingale wanted their debtors “‘to make 
speedy Payment” of their bills; three individuals had houses 
or farms for sale; John Jenks and Joseph Olney were con- 
cerned with a land development scheme in Nova Scotia; 
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Joseph & William Russel were advertising at length what 
might be found in their general store ‘“‘at the Sign of the 
Golden Eagle, near the Court-House;’’ James Green had 
for sale “At the Sign of the Elephant” a large recent im- 
portation of cutlery and other English goods from London 
and Bristol, as well as New England rum, molasses, tea, and 
fine groceries. Mr. Green also wanted to buy a large quan- 
tity of flaxseed or to take it in trade for salt or West India 
goods, or anything a “Country Trader or Farmer can 
want.” Three lottery advertisements and William Goddard’s 
announcement of imported books and stationery for sale 
conclude a group of advertisements which fairly indicate the 
direction of interest of the pleasant and busy little port at 
the head of Narragansett Bay. 


Political Influence of the Newspaper 


There was another function of the newspaper which has 
not yet been mentioned; that is, the formation of opinion on 
public questions. There were no editorials, it is true, in these 
early journals, but they did conduct correspondence 
columns for the expression of the views of citizens on 
questions which concerned the state. Almost invariably 
letters to the editor were signed with pseudonyms, as when, 
for example, in an early issue of the Gazette, Philomathes, 
who may have been Benjamin West, urged upon the com- 
munity the need of a larger schoolhouse. Behind such a 
screen, doubtless transparent to a good part of the com- 
munity, the public-minded man could express opinions 
and make proposals intended to influence his neighbor. 
The editor, or, as he called himself without pride, the 
Printer, could control this situation if it went against his 
personal or party interests by declining to print letters 
offensive to him or by pseudonymously replying to his 
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correspondent in the same column. This practice un- 
questionably prevailed, and there is no doubt that printers 
and their employees frequently used their columns for 
satirical and literary efforts, or for the airing of their own 
views upon local political matters, witness Franklin in 
Boston with his Dogood Papers and later in Philadelphia 
under a variety of pseudonyms. But we are not able to fix 
upon Goddard any unfair treatment of his correspondents. 
It is gratifying, on the contrary, to observe the truly liberal 
conception held by him of the function of the newspaper as 
the clearing house of ideas. Later I shall be speaking more at 
length of the fact that in the currency controversy of 1763 
Goddard not only issued an anti-administration pamphlet 
by an individual claiming to represent the poor people of the 
colony but afterwards reprinted this pamphlet in its entirety 
in the columns of his Gazette. In another of his early issues 
he permitted a citizen of Connecticut, involved in litigation 
in Providence, to express freely his opinion of the local 
courts and their officers. In that instance he realized his 
own temerity in risking the charge of contempt, but pre- 
facing the article with a statement on the liberty of the 
press, he printed and abided the issue. So far as the record 
shows there was no issue. We shall never know the rights or 
wrongs of that obscure case, but this disclosure of it in the 
newspaper must have told the citizens of the town that a 
healthful public influence existed in the form of its newest 
social institution, Mr. Goddard’s Gazette. 


Belles Lettres in the Newspaper 


Every editor of the time was hospitable to the contribu- 
tion of literary essays and poems of local composition. The 
young literati of the town found ready-made for them in 
the newspaper a vehicle for the expression of their elegant 
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aspirations in prose or verse. Little has proceeded from 
this source that need be remembered, but the presence 
in the weekly paper of a poets’ corner provided entertain- 
ment for readers and served to keep alive in small isolated 
communities that desire for expression in print upon the 
results of which literate, modern man depends almost as 
much as for the food which sustains his body. 


The Newspaper in Town Leadership 


The paper which William Goddard published in Provi- 
dence was given to a high ideal of local helpfulness. The 
Providence Plantations at that time had begun to resent 
playing second to Newport and its dependencies. Though 
distanced in commercial competition by the town at the 
mouth of the Bay, its people of the old stock could not 
forget that theirs was the first settlement of the colony 
and that within it Roger Williams had lived and given to 
Rhode Island certain principles of individual freedom which 
it cherished as the basis of its communal life. Before this 
awakening local self-consciousness could become effective it 
was necessary that the people, not all of them descendants of 
the original settlers, should be instructed about their origins. 
One does not know by whom was initiated the unusual 
project of publishing serially a history of Providence, but 
obviously it was by someone awake to the opinion-forming 
power of the press. “The Planting and Growth of Provi- 
dence,” by Stephen Hopkins, which began publication in 
the very first issue of the Gazette, was one of the earliest 
American local histories, written with intent to stimulate 
community pride through a presentation of facts then in 
danger of being forgotten. For some reason this excellent 
series was temporarily discontinued after its first issue and 
was not resumed until nearly three years later when it ran 
for seven nearly consecutive numbers of the Gazette. But in 
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the meantime, Stephen Hopkins, who, it has been assumed, 
was one of the chief backers of the local press, contributed 
other articles to the newspaper and published through 
Goddard’s office a political pamphlet which is regarded as 
an important utterance in the Stamp Act controversy. Later 
we shall examine some of these writings in our discussion of 
the service given by the press to the thought and action of 
the community. 

It was at this time that the rivalry between Providence 
and Newport assumed concrete form in the struggle between 
the protagonists of the two towns—Stephen Hopkins, 
representing Providence, and Samuel Ward, representing 
Newport. It is a fact which may have significance that the 
year after the establishment of the Gazette, the Providence 
champion regained the office of governor of Rhode Island, 
which he had lost the previous year to his Newport opponent, 
an event that was rather less a personal victory, perhaps, 
than a victory of his community over the greater commercial 
town near the mouth of the Bay. It is difficult to show here an 
association of cause and effect, so we shall content ourselves 
with the simple statement that after Providence acquired 
a newspaper it elected its candidate for the governorship, 
Stephen Hopkins, with only one interruption until his 
voluntary retirement in 1768. 

There is no question of the deliberate character of the 
Providence effort at this time to increase the prosperity and 
importance of the town. The Brown brothers and other 
merchants were associated in efforts to this end, and behind 
them was the urge of the ambitious and patriotic citizen 
and official of whom for the moment we are speaking. 
“Stephen Hopkins,” wrote a Rhode Island author of the 
mid-nineteenth century, “taught Providence her capabilities, 
and calculated, rather than prophesied her future growth and 
prosperity.” ‘Those words were extraordinarily well chosen. 
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The efforts of Hopkins and the leading merchants seem, 
indeed, to have been calculated in their character, and among 
the means they chose to advance the interests of the town 
was the utilization of the press. An advertisement of the 
sort that would bear today the signature of a chamber of 
commerce appeared in the Gazette of February 26, 1763, 
informing the world that “The following Tradesmen are 
much wanted in the Town of Providence, namely a Brazier, 
a Potter, a Stocking-Weaver, a Clock and Watch-maker.” 
No artisans of three of these categories lived nearer than 
thirty miles, and there was no potter closer than Boston. It 
paid to advertise. In the issue of August 13th, a brazier from 
Boston announced that he had opened a shop near the Court 
House, and on September 3rd, a Boston clock maker 
removed his establishment to that busy little area of Provi- 
dence, bounded by the Court House on the north and the 
eastern end of Weybosset Great Bridge on the South, where 
were carried on so many of the local activities. Not long 
afterwards the industrial forces of the town were augmented 
by the coming of a soap-boiler, a founder, and two wig 
makers. These advertisements did not bear at their end any 
such announcement as “‘factory sites available on deep water, 
tax-free for twenty years,” but none the less the spirit of 
town boosting was in them. 

The effort of Stephen Hopkins and the Browns and other 
Providence merchants towards increasing the importance 
of their town reached the climax of deliberate and calculated 
action when in 1770 they drew together the whole strength 
and wealth of the community for the designation of their 
town instead of Newport as the future site of Rhode Island 
College. In this effort, of course, the aid of the press of the 
town, or, rather, of the presses, for by this time there were 
two, was called upon in the natural course. Through news- 
paper and handbill the press kept the appeals of the pro- 
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moters before the citizens, and at the victory of Providence 
over Newport in February, 1770, it led their rejoicings. 

There were other means, less direct in application, by 
which the press must have advanced the fortunes of the 
town. The Gazette, for example, went by exchange to every 
other newspaper office of the British continental colonies 
and the West Indies, carrying on its masthead the name 
of a deep-water port, relatively little-known, anxious for 
visitors by sea and land. Through its advertisements the 
outer world of merchants must have become aware that ina 
town where the Browns, the Russells, and the Arnolds were 
active there were opportunities for profitable business 
correspondence. Ship captains would learn that through the 
Providence rope walk supplies of rigging could be obtained, 
that after 1765 the Browns were making anchors and other 
articles of maritime equipment at the nearby Hope Furnace, 
that sloops and other sailing craft could be bought and sold 
from the shipyards on Weybosset Point, that, in brief, ships 
were being built, outfitted, and repaired in the town at the 
head of Narragansett Bay. Farmers and merchants would 
learn that James Green was a large dealer in flaxseed; and 
throughout the colonies dealers would be informed that the 
town was become a center of the spermacetti candle business, 
with, since 1753, the workers congregated in a factory built 
by Obadiah Brown on India Point instead of scattered about 
the town in the kitchens of their homes. The newspaper 
advertisement was, of course, only one of the mediums for 
the transmission of knowledge of this sort, but it probably 
stood high among the effective agencies employed. 


THE Press 1N PoLiTicAL CONTROVERSY 
The Stamp Act 


It was in 1765, with the Stamp Act imminent and the 
whole subject of Parliamentary taxation coming to the 
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front that Stephen Hopkins issued through the Providence 
press a pamphlet which takes place among the most influen- 
tial political utterances of the period. The Rights of Colonies 
Examined, republished in London in 1766 under the title 
The Grievances of the American Colonies Candidly Examined, 
was a discussion on a broad general base of the question of 
the right of Parliament to tax the American colonies, stand- 
ing in this respect with the treatises on that subject of James 
Otis of Massachusetts and Daniel Dulany, Jr., of Maryland. 
Hopkins’s tract drew replies from Martin Howard of New- 
port under the fictitious guise of a Letter from a Gentleman 
at Halifax and A Defence of the Letter from a Gentleman at 
Halifax. James Otis of Boston entered the controversy 
with his Brief Remarks on the Defence of the Halifax Libel, on 
the British-American-Colonies; and Hopkins came back to it 
in four contributions to the Gazette in February, March, and 
April, 1765. This exchange of pamphlets and articles in 
what came at a later day to be known as the “Halifax 
Gentleman Controversy” helped to bring the great question 
of the day squarely before the people of Providence and 
carried throughout the colonies and to England evidence 
of the growth there and elsewhere of the new spirit of 
independence. 

Though we are concerned chiefly with the function of the 
press in Providence of the eighteenth century, we may di- 
gress for a moment to remark that the existence of these 
printed remains of Stephen Hopkins is a splendid example 
of the agency of printing as the “art preservative of arts,” 
for here was a valuable gift of the press to posterity. Little 
remains in manuscript form of the private papers and docu- 
ments which would attest the long-continued and useful 
service of this colonial publicist and man of affairs. It is 
recorded that he left behind him at his death “a large trunk 
of papers, connected with the transactions of his public 
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life,” but that in the great storm of September, 1815, “the 
tide swept through the house where they were lodged, and 
they were carried off and lost in the multitude of waters.” 


The Currency Problem 


One of the most vexatious aspects of life for the colonial 
Rhode Islander was the degraded state of his currency. 
In 1710 the Assembly had provided for the issue of £5,000 in 
bills of credit and thereafter had frequently increased the 
amount of its indebtedness by similar issues without making 
at any time adequate provision for the security or redemp- 
tion of its paper. In all that period the currency of the 
colony had been going from bad to worse. It is obvious that 
a community was in an uncomfortable condition which 
conducted its business in several currencies of different 
values. At one and the same time Rhode Island was using 
Old Tenor currency, worth at times as little as one twenty- 
third of its face value; a more stable currency known as 
New Tenor or “Lawful,” issued under restrictions imposed 
by Parliament in 1751; English Sterling money; and Span- 
ish milled dollars, or pieces of eight. To remedy this unhappy 
state of affairs the Assembly in March, 1763, proposed the 
establishment of gold and silver alone as the currency of the 
colony in a drastic bill which provided for the payment of 
debts contracted in Old Tenor at the rate of £7 for one 
Spanish milled dollar. There was immediate protest on the 
part of the “have nots,” whose wealth, such as it was, lay 
in the depreciated currency. Goddard gave the “‘have nots” 
the opportunity for expression. A satirical poem “‘On the 
Conviction of Old Tenor before her Death” appeared in the 
Gazette in the same issue that advertised a pamphlet de- 
scribed as follows: “A Cooper’s Letter to the Common 
People of the Colony of Rhode-Island: Concerning the un- 
just Designs and actual Attempts of a Number of Misers, 
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and Money-Jobbers (particularly such of that Character 
as are in Place and Power) to compel all the Old Tenor 
Debtors in this Colony, to pay three Times as much as they 
owe.” In a later issue of the Gazette, ““The Cooper’s Letter,” 
signed ““T’. R.,” was reprinted in full, and a vigorous state- 
ment of the opposition point of view it proved to be. When 
the stabilizing bill became law in June, 1763, it could not be 
alleged that those who felt injured by its terms had lacked 
a hearing. 


The Anglican Episcopate Controversy 


The columns of the Gazette were not taken up wholly with 
discussions of an economic and political character, though 
those were clearly the dominant interest of the community. 
Rhode Island was moderately free of religious controversies 
in this period, and the publication of sermons never became 
so important a part of the printer’s business in Providence 
and Newport as it had continued to be in Boston and other 
New England towns. Goddard published an occasional 
sermon of general or local interest, but the chief contribution 
of his press to religious or ecclesiastical matters was its 
entry into the Anglican Episcopate controversy with a reply 
to Jonathan Mayhew’s Observations on the Charter and Con- 
duct of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a book 
which became the center of a New England storm. In May 
and June of 1763 there appeared in three numbers of the 
Gazette a series entitled ‘Verses on Dr. Mayhew’s Book of 
Observations on the Charter and Conduct of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, with 
Notes, critical and explanatory.” A satiric poem of nine 
rather poor stanzas was followed in this contribution 
by a commentary of force and power on the opinions of 
the Boston minister. Soon afterwards two separate editions 
of the piece were published by Goddard in pamphlet 
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form. This expression from a minority came to the right 
shop when it was brought to Goddard’s door, for by birth, 
on both sides of his family, and by rearing, he was Church 
of England in belief and practice. One authority, indeed, 
has said that Goddard was himself the “Gentleman of 
Rhode-Island Colony,” the pseudonym under which the 
book was published, but it seems more likely to others that 
the author was John Aplin, a Rhode Island lawyer of promi- 
nence at that time. It was a vigorous and firm piece, not to 
be overlooked in the literature of a controversy which 
engaged some of the best thinking of the colonies. 


THE GovERNMENT WorK 


At this point we must leave Providence for Newport, to 
examine there a function of the colonial printer whereby the 
machinery of government was kept oiled and the interests 
and convenience of all citizens of the colony were advanced. 
The “government work,” carried on in Rhode Island until 
the Revolution by the printers of Newport, comprised the 
printing of the statutes, the proceedings of Assembly, the 
governor’s proclamations, and other papers that had to do 
with the political administration of the community. We 
have seen already that while the method of publishing laws 
by beat of drum and subsequent public reading, and the 
method of recording them by longhand in a single copy for 
each township achieved in theory an adequate publication 
of their matter, yet because of the small number of persons 
reached by the voice of the sheriff or town clerk and of the 
relative inaccessibility of the written record, this ancient 
procedure must have been unsatisfactory in practice. To 
such an extent was this true that governing bodies every- 
where gave encouragement to printers to settle in their 
communities by the offer of fixed salaries or the assurance of 
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a definite amount annually of government work. In that 
earliest of American poems on the press, the T’ypographia of 
Williamsburg, 1730, we find a passage which expresses the 
common experience of every colony from Georgia to New 
Hampshire. In speaking exultantly of a printed collection of 
the laws of Virginia soon to appear, the author wrote of 


.. . Virginia’s Laws, that lay 

In blotted Manuscripts obscur’d, 
By vulgar Eyes unread, 

Which whilome scarce the Light endur’d, 
Begin to view again the Day, 

As rising from the Dead. 


So much for the attitude of these orderly people of the 
colonies towards the printing of their laws! An even more 
important function of the press in the eyes of the people was 
the publication in print of the votes and proceedings of the 
assemblies. The day-by-day record of the sessions, thus 
made available to every freeman who cared to examine 
them, was supposed to enable the voters to keep a check 
upon their representatives in assembly and to observe the 
temper and tendencies of the politics of their colony. By 
the publication of such a record, begun by the New York 
Assembly in 1695, was provided, it was commonly believed, 
another safeguard of the people’s liberties. In some of the 
colonies the publication of votes and proceedings came to be 
a practice only after there had occurred a battle between 
liberal and conservative elements in the local political align- 
ment. There is reason to believe that in some instances it was 
successfully postponed by the influence of those government 
clerks whose perquisite it was to duplicate in longhand the 
documents that proceeded from the Assembly and the offices 
of administration. 

The Rhode Island government was slow to take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered by the printing house. Though 
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James Franklin’s press was set up in Newport in 1727, it was 
not until 1730 that a piece of government printing came 
into his hands. In that year he printed The Charter [and] 
Acts and Laws of the colony, the first printed publication of 
Rhode Island laws since the appearance in Boston in 1719 
of the laws in force at that time; in 1730, 1731, and 1737 he 
printed supplements to this collection. In the publication of 
laws and votes of assembly was performed what many re- 
garded as the highest service of the colonial press to the 
community. In most colonies such service once begun has 
continued without interruption to this day, but Rhode Island 
chose to be different in this particular as in everything else. 
No sets of session laws were put into print in the ten-year 
period from 1738 to 1747, nor were the votes and proceedings 
of the Assembly ever printed until 1747, twenty years after a 
press for such service had become available. A new collec- 
tion of the laws was finally published in 1745, and beginning 
with 1747 a volume of the “schedules,” a strictly Rhode 
Island form of legislative publication, combining the pro- 
ceedings of a session of assembly with the text of the statutes 
therein passed, was brought out annually by the Franklins 
and their successors in Newport. So far as I recall no other 
colony was so slow as Rhode Island in taking advantage of 
the press for government work, nor does there appear to 
have existed in the colony any condition of deep political 
villany which might account for this neglect of opportunity. 

The government printing remained a perquisite of the 
Newport press until, in 1776, it was driven to Providence by 
the British occupation of the island of Rhode Island. There 
it remained virtually throughout the century. Having lost 
through the evil fortune of war its most valuable piece of 
business, the Newport press thereafter played second in all 
things to the press of Providence. That town, indeed, was 
now well on its way to victory in the long rivalry for com- 
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mercial supremacy between the two ports; the paralysis of 
Newport shipping throughout the British occupation was the 
determining factor in the struggle. The busy press of 
Providence of the ensuing generations as compared to the 
press of Newport was one of the indications that the vital 
force of progress had changed its lodging. It would be an 
unconscionable bit of special pleading to suggest that the 
press had been more than one of the many agencies and cir- 
cumstances to have part in bringing Providence to the fore 
among the American communities of the period. None the 
less we permit ourselves the observation that throughout 
the period in which occurred this change in the status of 
the town the presses of William Goddard, of Sarah Goddard 
& Co., of John Waterman, and of John Carter, Mrs. 
Goddard’s partner and successor, took their places among 
the most respected printing establishments in the American 


colonies. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION INDUCED BY THE PRESS 


The Paper Mills. Non-Importation 


The coming of the press to Providence was directly 
responsible for the establishment of a second new industry 
of consequence in the town. In an advertisement, published 
in Goddard’s edition of West’s New England Almanack for 
1765 we find the following address to the townspeople 
announcing the establishment of a paper mill in their city: 


As the present embarrassed Situation of the Trade of these Northern 
Colonies, renders it utterly impossible for us to pay for the large Quanti- 
ties of Goods that are annually imported from Great-Britain, without 
reducing ourselves to the State of Slaves and Beggars, it is reasonable to 
suppose, that every Attempt to lessen the Demand for such Goods, by 
establishing Manufactories amongst ourselves, for the making those 
Things which are really beneficial, must meet with the Approbation and 
Encouragement of all who wish well to this Country.—Amongst many 
laudable Endeavours in the different Provinces, for the Purpose afore- 
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said, a spirited Effort is now actually making in the Town of Providence, 
for carrying on a Paper Manufactory, a spacious Mill being already 
built, and will be speedily set to work, which, if it can obtain a proper 
Supply of Linen Rags, old Sail Cloth, and Junk, those being the principal 
Articles necessary for making that useful Commodity, it’s Utility to this 
Part of the Country will be soon demonstrated by a Saving of some 
Thousand Dollars, that are annually sunk to us in the Pockets of the 
European Merchants. 


The phrasing of this address with its appeal to the people 
to save their rags would cause us to suspect that William 
Goddard was behind the project even if his participation in 
such a scheme were not to be expected in view of the enor- 
mous saving and increase of convenience resulting to any 
printer through the operations of a local paper manu- 
factory. The suspicion is verified when we find that at the 
conclusion of the notice the printer of the almanac in which 
it occurred joined with Jonathan Olney, John Waterman, 
and Jonathan Ballou in their agreement to pay cash for 
rags for the new paper mill. A pretty competition and a 
consequent increase in business came into being when, 
fifteen years later, Samuel Thurber set up a second paper 
mill in the north end of the town. 

That advertisement of Goddard’s served the people of the 
town further by bringing to their attention in practical 
fashion the disadvantages the colonies were laboring under 
in being compelled to send their hard money to England for 
manufactured articles. In it we hear the murmurings which, 
four or five years later, came to the point of loud and deter- 
mined utterance in the universal non-importation resolutions 
of 1769. Inside the paper mill itself was printed in 1768 an 
oration in which, at the dedication of the Liberty Elm, Silas 
Downer had restated for popular understanding the funda- 
mentals of the American opposition to Parliament set forth 
three years earlier by Stephen Hopkins in his Rights of 
Colonies Examined. 
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OTHER CusTOMARY ACTIVITIES OF THE PRINTER 


The Book Shop 


The coming of a printing house to Providence was re- 
sponsible for still another enlargement in the life of the 
people, for like the more enterprising of the printers every- 
where Goddard established a book shop in connection with 
his main business. This was not, of course, the beginning of 
book ownership in the town. Among those who agreed to 
take subscriptions for the newly established Providence 
Gazette was a Mr. Oliphant, bookseller. The Providence 
Library Company, still active today as the Providence Athe- 
nzum, had been in existence some ten years when Goddard 
opened his shop “‘at the Sign of Shakespear’s Head” in the 
house still standing on Meeting Street and preserved as a 
museum. Many private citizens, also, as we well know, pos- 
sessed libraries of greater or less pretension. But Goddard’s 
venture seems to have been the beginning of contact with 
the outside intellectual world through the regular and direct 
importation to the city of new books and classics from the 
London market. In his first list of books advertised as just 
received from London were, in addition to the usual religious 
works, such titles of current significance as the Tatler, the 
Rambler, Clarissa Harlowe, Roderick Random, Tom Jones, and 
the History of Charles XII of Sweden. In that consignment 
came also “fa few elegant Pictures, viz. of His Majesty 
King George III ... the great Mr. Pitt, and the immortal 
General Wolfe... .” 


The Press and the Post Office 


The admirable service performed by the printer as a 
vendor of books, stationery, and frequently of fancy gro- 
ceries, and notions combined with his legitimate business 
to make his establishment a center of interest of the towns- 
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people. But it was another of his functions that made this 
condition even more a matter of inevitability. His patronage 
of the mails in the receipt of newspaper exchanges and local 
communications and in the distribution of his own news- 
paper caused it to be almost routine that the printer of a 
town should be appointed its postmaster. This circumstance 
brought it about (if I may quote what I have previously said 
on this subject) that “to the door of the printing office 
came the post rider with his mails, and on the heels of this 
exciting personage came the citizen for his private letters, 
the official for his instructions, and the merchant for his 
remittances or for the latest ‘prices current’ from the larger 
centers of trade—all of them, once their personal mail had 
been received, eager to leain what news of the outside 
world had come to the printer through his ‘exchanges’ from 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Inevitably under these 
conditions the printing office became one of the focal points 
of the town’s life, a place of congregation and of interchange 
of gossip. .. .”” We may think of the office of the Providence 
Gazette as the frequent stage of such a drama, for William 
Goddard was one of those printers who held office as post- 
masters of their communities, a significant event in view of 
his later service as the founder of the Constitutional Post 
Office, which supplanted in the colonies the British General 
Post Office and became almost at once after establishment 
the national postal system of the United States. 


THE PRINTER’S PLACE IN THE TOWN LIFE 


The printer’s position as postmaster gave him an un- 
deniable influence in the community and in the larger world. 
Reflection upon that fact brings us to the consideration of 
the general position of the printer in the American com- 
munity. The printer of the English provincial town, unless 
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he raised himself to eminence by publication of an unusual 
sort, was by the nature of his occupation classed in the social 
scale among the skilled craftsmen of his community. The 
business of government printing was confined in Britain to 
a small number of official printers in London, but in British 
America where each colony maintained its own representa- 
tive assembly and its own administration, the printer of 
the colony found placed in his hands the honorable task of 
printing the laws and proceedings, the proclamations and 
notices, and, a much more exciting piece of work, the paper 
money of the colony. Responsibility of this sort meant an 
increase of dignity; compared to the London printer his shop 
and equipment were small, hardly that of the job printer of 
the older world, but as an agent of the local government, the 
editor of a newspaper and, frequently, a postmaster in the 
British General Post Office he found himself in the eyes of 
his community a personage far superior in rank and impor- 
tance to the normal printer of the English small town. Not 
all printers attained all these offices, it is true, but the fact 
that they came within the reasonable expectations of the 
more competent among them advanced the standing of the 
whole craft in America. 

In exchange for his public service the community gave 
the intelligent printer a decent living and in a few instances 
something more. Franklin tells us that his tenders of mar- 
riage in one instance were rejected by a father who thought 
printing an insecure and badly rewarded business. ‘That 
father, it turned out, was a poor judge of suitors: by industry 
and attention to business Franklin built up his own establish- 
ment to such a standard of productivity that he was able to 
draw an annual income of some £467 sterling from the firm 
of Franklin & Hall without turning a hand in its operation 
for the period of eighteen years in which he was engaged 
in politics or scientific pursuits at home and abroad. 
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The record of American printing history, however, is full : 
of failures; too often these came about because every printer 
thought he was capable of running a newspaper successfully | 
and of conducting the business of publishing at his own 
charges. Then as now many who flourished for a time as 
master printers ended as journeymen in the establishments 
of their rivals. William Goddard was not one of those though 
he never held for long the position to which his unusual 
abilities entitled him. In Providence, he found the sort of 
success he demanded of life too slow in coming. Leaving the 
business in that city in the hands of his mother, he departed 
for points south and a career of incident and uneven success. 
Some years later Mrs. Goddard was able to turn the shop 
over, a going concern, to her young assistant, John Carter, 
whose grandson was John Carter Brown. John Carter, of | 
Providence, partner and successor of the Goddards, did not 
always find life easy. Elected a trustee of Rhode Island 
College in the year 1782, he declined that service on the 
ground that as the printing business in Providence did not 
make possible the decent support of his family, he would 
soon be moving elsewhere. But he did not move to another ) 
town, and so far as we know he managed to extract a living ) 
from his business for many years after that period of dis- 
couragement. Briefly, like all other businesses then and 
now, printing had its failures and successes, but as Franklin 
said it was a good trade when properly tended, and the 
record, in the main, shows that the competent and industri- 
ous printer made a respectable place for himself in the com- 
munity and was reasonably well repaid in material things 
for his service to it. 


4) 


THE PRINTER IN THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the opening words of this discussion we made reference 
to the single press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, with 
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which the typographical history of the country began. By 
the year 1774 there were actively at work in twelve British 
colonies seventy printing establishments. We have been told 
a great deal in recent years of the different groups responsible 
for the successful outcome of the American Revolution and 
the building of the nation in the Constitutional period. From 
historian and partisan we have heard this happy eventuation 
attributed variously to the embattled farmer, the back- 
woodsman in coonskin cap, the merchant, the scientist, the 
clergyman, and the planter, or, if we may shift to categories 
of another sort, to the Irish, the Germans, the Scotch, or 
the Scotch-Irish. I present to you another candidate for this 
distinction—a harassed individual with ink-stained fingers, 
half craftsman, half man of letters, who in dim and cluttered 
shops in all the considerable towns of the continent was 
fighting the battles of the Nation long before most of his 
fellow citizens realized that a war was in progress or that a 
Nation was being born. 
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Bessemer, Sir Henry, 326, 327. 

Beveridge, Albert J., 35. 

Bicknell, Edward, of Boston, 88. 

Bicknell, Zachary, of Boston, 88. 

Bigelow, Rev. Andrew, 269. 

Bigelow, Louise, gift, 269. 
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Bingham, William, of Philedelphia, 191 n., 
197, 200 n. 

Birmingham, Richard, 126. 

Black, Mrs. Taylor, 240. 

Blackstone, Sir William, 304. 

Blackstone Canal, 33. 

Blackstone Manufacturing Co., 31. 

Blair, James, founder of William and Mary 
College, 104. 

Blakeslee, George H., present, 1, 223; re- 
elected Recording Secretary, 225; Report, 
223-226; gift, 245. 

Blue Hill, Me., 208. 

Bolton, Charles K., gift, 245, 269. 

Bolton, Mrs. Ethel Stanwood, gift, 269. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon I. 

Book shop, early, 379. 

Boston Library Society, 5. 

Boston Public Library, 329 n. 

Booth, George F., present, 1, 223; gift, 245. 

Boulogne, French Scioto agent, 196 n. 

Bowdoin, Glorvina, 332-334. 

Bowen, Abel, engraver, 329. 

Bowen, Clarence W., fund, 244. 

Boyd, Julian P., present, 223; paper, 
“Horatio Gates Spafford,” 279-350. 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry, 264. 

Bradstreet family, 89. 

Brattle family, 87. 

Bray, Rev. Thomas, 100, 109, 134, 182. 

Bridge, Rev. Christopher, 161, 162. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, present, 1, 
223; Council Report, 4-9; tributes to de- 
ceased members, 8; obituaries of Worth- 
ington C. Ford, 10, Charles A. Place, 17, 
Charles H. Taylor, 237; reelected Sec. for 
For. and Dom. Corres., and on Publica- 
tions, 225; gift, 245. 

Bristol, Hannah. See Spafford, Mrs. Horatio 
Gates. 

British Genera! Post Office, 363, 380, 381. 

Brook, John, New Jersey clergyman, 118. 

Brown, James (d. 1739), of Providence, 22. 

Brown, John (d. 1803), merchant, of Provi- 
dence, 22, 24, 29, 30. 

Brown, John Carter, 34, 382. 

Brown, Joseph (d. 1785), merchant, of 
Providence, 22, 29, 361. 

Brown, Moses (d. 1836), manufacturer, 21, 
22, 29, 31, 32. 

Brown, Nicholas (d. 1791), merchant, of 
Providence, 22, 24, 27-30, 34. 
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Brown, Nicholas, & Co., 22, 24, 364. 

Brown, Obadiah, 370. 

Brown, Obadiah, & Co., 22. 

Brown & Benson, 29. 

Brown & Ives, 30-33. 

Brown, Benson, & Ives, 30. 

Brown Brothers, merchants, of Providence, 
368-370. 

Brown family, of Providence, 21-36. 

Brown University, 352 n. 

Bryan, J. Stewart, gift, 245. 

Buck Harbor, 207. 

Buffington, Charlotte, estate, gift, 5. 

Bullock, Chandler, present, 1, 223; re- 
elected Treasurer, 225; gift, 245. 

Burgoyne, Gen. John, 285. 

Burlingham, Maria-Ann, pseudonym, 329, 
332. 

Burnet, Gov. William, 134, 135. 

Burnt Coast Island, 218. 

Burr, George L., 237. 

Bussaker, Peter, of Connecticut, 82. 

Busti, Paul, 339, 340. 


Cc. 


Cadbury, Henry J., present, 1. 

Cadillac, Antoine de la Mothe, 200. 

Calvert, Charles, third Lord Baltimore, 95. 

Cambridge imprints, 224. 

Campbell, Colin, of Burlington, 157. 

Canal companies, collection 272. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 
See Tenison, Thomas. 

Cape Ann, 219. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 230, 
244. 

Carney Island, 207 n. 

Carter, John, printer, 377. 

Casco Bay, 218. 

Castel, notary, 203. 

Cazenove, Theophile, 194, 204. 

Chamberlain, Rev. Judson, of Burlington, 
308, 319 n. 

Chauncy, Charles (d. 1671/2), President of 
Harvard College, 10, 63, 64. 

Chester, Penn., church founded, 111, 112. 

Child, Francis J., 235. 

Childs, Frances S., 2; paper, “Fontaine 
Leval, a French Settlement on the Maine 
Coast, 1791,” 187-222; French Refugee 
Life in the United States, cited, 222. 


1694-1715. 
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China, trade with, 30. 

Chinard, Gilbert, elected a member, 2. 

Church of England, beginnings in Penn., 
95-159. 

Clark, Samuel W., printer, of Hudson, 
N. Y., 308. 

Clark, W. Irving, present, 223; gift, 245. 

Clarke, Hermann F., present, 1, 223; gift, 


245. 

Clarke family, 80. 

Clayton, Rev. Thomas, 100-102. 

Clinton, DeWitt, 284, 320 n. 

Cloud, Joseph, 322. 

Cloyne, Bishop of. See Crow, Charles. 

Club of Odd Volumes, A.A.S. meeting, 1, 
entertained, 3. 

Clubb, Rev. John, 114, 120-124. 

Cluverius, Wat Tyler, present, 224; gift, 
245. 

Cobbet, Thomas, 46. 

Cobbett, Henry, publisher, 330. 

Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, 330. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 304. 

Colden, Cadwallader D., 284, 308, 320. 

Cole, George Watson, fund, 244, 261. 

Cole, John, of Providence, 364. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 302, 
346. 

Columbia College, 302. 

Columbian Centinel, marriages and deaths, 


275. 

Columbian Ephemeris, 283. 

Columbus, Christopher, collection, 262. 

Columbus, Ferdinand, 262. 

Compton, Henry, Bishop of London, 95-96, 
106, 107. 

Commager, Henry S., gift, 245. 

Confoulens, Bancel de, 187, 188, 203. 

Congress, Secret Committee, 24, 25. 

Constitutional Post Office, 380. 

Cooper, Judge Benjamin B., 338. 

Cooper, Thomas, of Carlisle, 283, 288, 289, 
322. 

Cornbury, Lord. See Hyde, Edward. 

Corning, Howard, present, 1. 

Cort, Henry, ironmaster, 327. 

Cosby, William, Gov. of New York and 
New Jersey, 166. 

Cotton, John (d. 1710), 46, 52, 62, 63, 71, 
go, 262. 

Cotton factory, first in America, 31. 

Cotton family, 90. 
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Coverly, Nathaniel, 267. 

Craigie, Andrew, 189. 

Cramer, Zadock, 283. 

Crompton, George, present, 223; gift, 245. 

Crosby, Mrs. Esther W., gift, 268. 

Croswell, Harry, printer, 307, 308 n. 

Croswell, William, 266. 

Croswell and Frary, publishers, 289. 

Crow, Charles, Bishop of Cloyne, 160. 

Cruger, Henry, of Bristol, 23. 

Cummings, Rev. Archibald, 140, 141, 147- 
149, 153-156, 169. 

Cummings and Hilliard, booksellers, 329 n. 

Currency, 372. 

Currie, Rev. William, 152, 154, 157. 

Cursory Observations on the Art of Making 
Iron and Steel, 321-328. 

Curtis, Junia, 282. 


D. 


Daillé, French settler in Maine, 204. 
Dallas, Aiexander J., 319 n. 
Damon, Theron J., present, 1, 224; gift, 


245. 

Danforth, Samuel (d. 1674), 53. 

Dare, Eleanor, stones, 3, 233. 

Daschkoff, A., Russian Minister, 319, 
326 n. 

Davie, Preston, gift, 245. 

Davis Press, 6-7. 

Dawes, Norman H., 88 n. 

Daye, Stephen, first printer in the Colonies, 
351. 

Dearborn, Nathaniel, engraver, 329 n. 

Deer Isle, 207, 218. 

De Gregoire. See Gregoire. 

De Laittre, French settler in Maine, 205 n. 

Delestre. See De Laittre. 

De Morville, Adeline, 333 n. 

De Morville, Angelica, 333 n. 

De Morville, Francis, 332, 333. 

De Morville, Francis C., 333 n. 

De Morville, Harriet, 333 n. 

De Morville, Juliette, 333 n. 

De Morville, Nanette, 333. 

Denny, Joseph A., 270. 

Denton, Daniel, schoolmaster, 165, 166. 

Dew, James, 302. 

DeWitt, Charles G., editor, 317 n. 

Dick, Mrs. William A., gift, 269. 

Dickinson, John (b. 1732), 266. 
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Didier, French settler in Maine, 205. 

Dodge, Mrs. Thomas H., gift, 5. 

Dogood Papers, 366. 

Doolittle, Amos, 267. 

Dorr, Benjamin, 98. 

Downer, Silas, attorney, 359, 378. 

Downes, Capt. Shubael, 205 n. 

Downs. See Downes. 

Drake, Daniel, scientist, 284. 

Draper, Edward T., 270. 

Duane, William, editor, 284. 

Du Bac, Chevalier, 203. 

Duché, Rev. Jacob, of Philadelphia, 183, 
186. 

Dudley Family, 89. 

Duer, William, 187-203, passim. 

Dulany, Daniel, Jr., of Maryland, 371. 

Dummer, Jeremiah, silversmith, 75. 

Duncan, Winthrop H., gift, 245. 

Dunlap, William, historian, 282. 

Dunton, John, bookseller (d. 1733), 91. 

DuPonceau, Peter S., 284, 322, 323. 


E. 


East, Robert, 28. 

Eastbrook, Me., 194 n. 

East Franklin, Me., 211. 

East India Company, 266. 

East Indies, trade with, 30. 

Eaton, Amos, professor, 349, 350. 

Eddy, George S., gift, 245. 

Eggemoggin Reach, 207, 218. 

Elkins, William M., gift, 245. 

Ellis, Mrs. William A., 13. 

Ellsworth, Me., 200 n. 

Endecott, John, Gov. of Mass., 80. 

Epremesnil, Jacques Duval d’, 189, 196 n., 
203. 

Esty, Edwart T., present, 1, 223; gift, 245. 

Evans, Rev. Evan, 107-130, passim. 

Evans, Gov. John, 114. 

Evans, Oliver, 314. 

Evans, Peter, of Philadelphia, 133, 136, 
137, 157. 


F. 


Fairman, Gideon, engraver, 290. 

Falck, Marguerite. See Taylor, Mrs. 
Charles H. 

Faneuil family, 80. 
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Farrand, Max, gift, 245. 

Fenner, Arthur, of Providence, 364. 

Fichon, French settler in Maine, 204. 

Field, Fred T., present, 1. 

Fire alarm, early, 269. 

Fitch, Rev. Ebenezer, President of Williams 
College, 284, 292, 302. 

Fleming, Sir Michael, 335. 

Fletcher, Col. Benjamin, of New York, 97. 

Flint, Royal, of New York, 191. 

Foley, Patrick K., 238. 

Folger family, correspondence, 23, 28. 

Fontaine Leval, paper, “Fontaine Leval, a 
French Settlement on the Maine Coast, 
1791,” by F. S. Childs, 2, 187-222. 

Foote, Henry W., present, 1. 

Forbes, Allyn B., present, 1, 223; gift, 245. 

Ford, Emily Ellsworth. See Skeel, Mrs. 
Roswell, Jr. 

Ford, Emily Ellsworth (Fowler), 10. 

Ford, Gordon Lester, 10. 

Ford, Worthington C., death noticed, 8; 
obituary, 10-14. 

Ford, Mrs. Worthington C., 12. 

Foster family, 80. 

Four Brothers, sloop, 364. 

Fowler, William C., 1o. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan, gift, 245. 

France, trade with, 25. 

Francis, David, printer, 329 n. 

Franklin, pseudonym, 280, 311-314, 337- 

Franklin, Benjamin, printer and scientist, 
153, 174, 177, 178, 354, 366. 

Franklin, James, of Newport, printer, 355, 
376, 381. 

Franklin & Hall, printers, 381. 

Franklin, Me., 194 n., 213. 

Fredonians, 290. 

Free Society of Traders, 179. 

French, Alden, 15. 

French, Frances M. (Stratton), 14. 

French, Hollis, death noticed, 8; obituary, 
14-15. 

French, Mrs. Hollis, 15. 

French, Hollis S., 15. 

French, John J., 14. 

French, Stanley G., 15. 

French, Rue E. See Megrew, Mrs. Alden. 

French Company of the Union, 190. 

Frenchman’s Bay, 187, 214. 

Frost, Donald M., present, 224; Councillor, 
225; gift, 245. 
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Fulton, Rev. John, 135. 


G. 


Gage, Mrs. Mabel K., 244, 276. 

Gage, T. Hovey, estate, gift, 5; fund, 244, 
261; library, 268. 

Gage, Dr. Thomas H., 270. 

Gallup family, 80. 

Garrett, John W., gift, 245. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, 285. 

Gaucher, Valmore X., 276. 

Gavit, Joseph, gift, 245. 

Gazetteer of the State of New York, 283, 296- 
397, 321, 335, 341-347. 

General Geography, 288-295. 

George III, King of England, 333 n. 

George, Noah Jackson, 266. 

Gerry, Elbridge, statesman, 284, 302. 

Gibson, Edmund, Bishop of London, 136- 
169, passim. 

Gildersleeve, Thomas, 166. 

Gleason, Frederick P., estate, gift, 5. 

Glover, Rev. Jose, 351. 

Goddard, Dr. Giles, of New London, 356. 

Goddard, Mrs. Giles, 356. 

Goddard, Mary Katherine, 356. 

Goddard, Sarah, & Co., 377. 

Goddard, William, of Providence, printer, 
352-382, passim. 

Goddard family, 30. 

Godfrey, Thomas, almanac-maker, 264. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., present, 1, 223; 
gifts, 245, 269. 

Goodwin, Helen. See French, Mrs. Hollis. 

Gookin, Gov. Charles, 119, 121, 123, 126, 
127. 

Gordon, Frances E. See Kittredge, Mrs. 
George L. 

Gouldsborough Bay, 193, 212. 

Graff, Everett D., present, 224; teller, 224; 
gift, 245. 

Granby, Sir Charles, 333 n. 

Granby, Henry, 333 n. 

Granby, James, 333 n. 

Great Britian, trade with, 26. 

Green, James, of Providence, merchant, 
365, 370. 

Greene, Alliston, 7. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes, 362 n. 

Greenough, Mrs. Chester Noyes, 17. 

Greenwood, Isaac, 15. 


Gregoire, M. de, 209. 

Gregoire, Mme. de, 200 n. 
Gregoire family, 200 n. 
Greville, Dr. Burlingame, 333 n. 
Greville, Laura, 333 n. 
Gutenberg, Johan, 351, 353. 


H. 


Halifax Gentleman Controversy, 371. 

Hamilton, Andrew, Deputy Governor, 109. 

Hamilton, Charles, press, 6. 

Hancock, Me., 194 n., 200 n. 

Haring, Clarence H., gift, 245. 

Harley, Sir Robert, 103. 

Harper, Lathrop C., present, 223; gifts, 
224, 245. 

Harris, John, printer, 262. 

Harris, Samuel, student at Harvard, 266. 

Harrison, Rev. William, of Philadelphia, 
132, 150. 

Hart, W. S., of Norwich, N. Y., 338, 339. 

Harvard College Library, 329 n. 

Harvard University, 278. 

Hassenfratz. Hassenfreits. 

Hassenfreits, Peter, 205 n. 

Hawaiian almanac, first, 224. 

Hayley & Hopkins, of London, 23, 27. 

Haynes, George H., present, 1, 223; gift, 
245. 

Hearst, William Randolph, collection, 266. 

Heath, D. C., Co., correspondence, 238. 

Heathcote, Col. Caleb, 162. 

Hedges, James B., present, 1; paper, “The 
Brown Papers,” 21-36. 

Hembel, William, Jr., 322. 

Henderson, Rev. Jacob, of Maryland, 134, 


135. 

Hess, Mrs. Gertrude, 322 n. 

Hesselius, Andreas, Swedish missionary, 
132. 

Hewitt, Elizabeth Clark. See Spafford, Mrs. 
Horatio Gates. 

Hichborn, Benjamin, 198. 

Higgins, Aldus C., Councillor, 225; gift, 245. 

Higgins, John W., gift, 245. 

Higginson, John (d. 1708), 53, 61. 

Hildreth, Richard, 28. 

Hints to Emigrants, 301. 

Hoar, Mrs. Stedman B., 20. 

Hoare, Daniel, 338 n. 

Hog Bay, 211 n. 
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Holland, John, 79. 

Holland Land Company, 194, 338, 339. 

Holland, trade with, 26. 

Holt, Rev. Arthur, of Barbadoes, 112. 

Holt, Charles, of New York, 283, 329. 

Hooker, Thomas (d. 1647), clergyman, 43, 
52. 

Hope Co., 31. 

Hopkins, Stephen, merchant, 356, 361, 
367-371, 378. 

Hornblower, Edward T., 16. 

Hornblower, Henry, death noticed, 8; 
obituary, 16-17. 

Hornblower, Mrs. Henry, 16. 

Hornblower, Martha B. (Whiting), 16. 

Hornblower, Ralph, 17. 

Hornblower & Page, 16. 

Hornblower & Weeks, 16. 

Hosack, Dr. David, 284, 296, 302, 346. 

Hosford, E. and E., printers, 308. 

Houston, John, schoolmaster, 152. 

Howard, Martin, of Newport, 371. 

Howie, Rev. Alexander, 145, 146, 152, 154, 
157. 

Hubbard, Allen, 14. 

Hubbard, William (d. 1704), 53, 76, 85, 86. 

Hughes, Rev. Griffiths, 146, 147. 

Hull, John, mintmaster, 47, 73-75, 78, 79, 
81. 

Hull’s Cove, 209. 

Hume, David (b. 1711), 304. 

Humphreys, Gen. David, 319 n. 

Humphreys, Rev. John, 119-139, passim. 

Hunnewell, James F., library, 226, 262. 

Hunnewell, James M., present, 1, 223; 
Councillor, 225; gifts, 226, 245. 

Huntington, Archer M., gift, 245. 

Huntington, Samuel, Gov. of Ohio, 284, 
311. 

Huntsman, Benjamin, inventor, 327. 

Hussey family, correspondence, 23. 


Hutchinson, Thomas, Gov. of Mass. Bay, 


83. 
Hyde, Edward (Lord Cornbury), Gov. of 
New York and New Jersey, 118. 


Iron, 321-328. 
Ives, Thomas Poynton, 29. 
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J. 


Jackson, Gen. Henry, 191-214, passim. 

James, Duke of York (d. 1710), 95. 

Jay, John, Chief Justice, 284, 303, 333 n. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 284-350, passim. 

Jenney, Henry, Archdeacon of Dromore, 
160. 

Jenney, Rev. Robert, 95-186, passim. 

Jenckes, Judge Daniel, 357. 

Jenkins, Elisha, Secretary of State, 296. 

Jenkins, Lawrence W., present, 1, 223; gift, 


245. 
Jenks, John, of Providence, 364. 
John Carter Brown Library, 21. 
Johnson, Edward (d. 1672), 

chronicler, go. 

Johnson, Rev. Samuel, of Stratford, 173, 

174. 

Johnston, David C., collection, 239. 
Jones, Matt B., 224, 226, 263. 
Jones, Col, Nathan, of Gouldsborough, 

210 n., 214-216. 

Jones, Rowland, schoolmaster, 144, 145. 
Jones, Hon. Samuel, New York jurist, 303. 
Jordan River, 209. 

Josselyn, John (fl. 1638-1675), 88, 263. 


Journalism collection, 238. 


colonial 


K. 


Kane, John Kent, 320, 321. 

Keach, Benjamin, 264. 

Kearsley, Dr. John, physician, 141, 157, 171, 
172. 

Keayne, Robert, merchant, 63, 64, 79, 84, 


go. 

Keith, George, Quaker divine, 101-133, 
passim. 

Keith, William, Gov. of Penn., 127, 128, 
136-138. 

Kellen, William V., present, 1, 223; re- 
elected Vice-president, 225; gift, 245. 

Kellogg, Ezekiel, 265. 

Kelly, William, ironmaster, of Eddyville 
Ky., 327 n. 

Kendall, Martha S. See Place, Mrs. Charles 
A. 

Kennet, White, Bishop of Peterborough, 
136. 

Kimball, LeRoy E., present, 224; teller, 224. 

Kitchin, John, of Boston, 88. 


39° 


Kittredge, Deborah (Lewis), 235. 

Kittredge, Dora, 237. 

Kittredge, Edward L., 235. 

Kittredge, Frances G., 237. 

Kittredge, George L., death noticed, 231; 
obituary, 235-237. 

Kittredge, Mrs. George L., 235. 

Kittredge, Henry C., 237. 

Knapp, Shepherd, present, 1, 223; gift, 245. 

Knollenberg, Bernhard, gift, 245. 

Knox, Henry, Secretary of War, 188-203, 
passim. 


L. 


La Moine, French settler in Maine, 198. 

Lamoine, Me., 200 n. 

La Roche, Jean Baptiste de, 
passim. 

Layton, Mme., of Boston, 206. 

Lee & Shepard, correspondence, 238. 

Leeds, Titan, 264. 

Lefavour, Henry, present, 1; gift, 245. 

Leidenius, Abraham, Swedish missionary, 
132. 

Leland, of Leland’s Cove, Me., 209. 

Leland’s Cove, 209 n. 

Le Moyne, See La Moine. 

Leonard, Abiel, 263. 

Leonard, David A., 282, 329. 

Lescallier, Daniel, French Consul General, 
319. 

LeSieur, French settler in Maine, 205. 

Leval, Mme. Bacler de, 187-206, passim. 

Leveredge, Rev. William, 165. 

Library of Congress, 276, 281n., 285 n., 
287 n., 289n., 293 n., 307N., 311 n., 
318 n., 321 n., 325 n., 340 n.-344 

Lillie family, 80. 

Lincoln, Col. Benjamin (d. 1810), 221. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., present, 1, 223; teller, 
225; Councillor, 225; auditor, 226, 255; 
entertained members, 226. 

Lincoln, Waldo, 6, 226. 

Lindsay, Rev. William, 151, 157. 

Lithography, collection, 238. 

Little Deer Isle, 207, 218. 

Livingston, Robert R., Chancellor of New 
York, 284, 296. 

Lockwood, Luke V., gift, 246. 

Logan, George, U. S. Senator, 293. 

Logan, James, colonial statesman, 109, 155. 
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Lombard, Herbert E., fund, 244, 261. 

London, Bishop of, 1675-1713. See Comp- 
ton, Henry. 

London, Bishop of, 1714-1723. See Robin- 
son, John. 

London, Bishop of, 1724-1728. See Gibson, 
Edmund. 

Lonsdale Mills, 31. 

Loring, Augustus P., Jr., present, 1, 223; 
Councillor, 225; gift, 246. 

Lothrop, R., printer at Meredith, N. H., 
266. 

Lowes, Mrs. John W., 13. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., gift, 246. 

Lyon, ship, 38. 


M. 


Maccarty, Nathaniel, 342 n. 
MacClenaghan, Rev. William, 183-185. 
Machias, Me., 218. 

Madison, James, 284-349, passim. 

Mariaville, Me., 194 n. 

Markland, John, 353. 

Marnésia, Adrian Lezay, 204. 

Mason, Henry Lowell, elected a member, 
226; gift, 267. 

Mason, Lowell, 267. 

Massachusetts Historial Society, 187, 278, 
281n., 290n., 293n., 3OIn., 303 n., 
307N., 3IIn., 318n., 320n., 321 n., 
332 n., 350n. 

Mather, Cotton, 67, 87, 91, 263, 265. 

Mather, Increase (d. 1723), 53-82, passim; 
263, 265. 

Mather, Richard (d. 1669), 52. 

Mather, William G., gift, 244, 246. 

Maule, Thomas, of Salem, go. 

Maverick, Peter (b. 1780), engraver, 297. 

Mayhew, Jonathan, 373. 

Mayo, Lawrence S., gift, 246. 

Mead, John, of Albany, 315. 

Means, Philip A., present, 223; teller, 225. 

Mease, Dr. James, of Philadelphia, 284, 
289. 

Medical Repository, 336. 

Megrew, Mrs. Alden, 15. 

Melcher, Frederic G., gifts, 246, 268. 

Melish, John, 283. 

Melville, Herman, collection, 238. 

Meredith, N. H., first printing, 266. 

Merriam, John M., present, 1, 223. 
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Merriman, Roger B., gift, 246. 
Metcalf, Frank J., 268, 276. 
Metcalf, Keyes D., present, 1, 224; gift, 


246. 

Meyer, Mrs. Alfred R., 17. 

Microfilms, 277. 

Miller, Perry, present, 1. 

Miller, William D., present, 1; teller, 2. 

Mitchell, Jonathan (d. 1668), clergyman, 
53, 68. 

Mitchill, Dr. Samuel Latham, 284, 292 n., 
336. 

Morgan, John Hill, gift, 246. 

Morgan, Paul B., present, 1, 223; reelected 
Vice-president, 225; gift, 246. 

Moor, Thoroughgood, New Jersey clergy- 
man, 118. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, President, presides, 
I, 223; entertains A.A.S., 3; remarks on 
Dare Stones, 2; reference to French set- 
tlement in Maine, 187, 194 n.; reelected 
President, 225; Council Report, 227-234; 
tributes to deceased members, 231; gift, 
246. 

Morris, Col. Lewis, of New Jersey, 119. 

Morse, Glenn Tilley, present, 223. 

Morse, Jedediah, 289, 290, 295. 

Mother-in-law: or Memoirs of Madam de 
Morville, 329-336. 

Mott, Frank L., elected a member, 226. 

Mount Desert, 200, 208, 216. 

Munroe, Edmund, printer, 329 n. 

Music, acquired, 266. 


N. 


Nantasket, 206. 

Napoleon I, Emperor of the French, 302, 
304, 319. 

Nash, Chauncey C., elected a member, 2. 

Nash, Melatiah, 283. 

Naskeag Point, 207. 

National Museum of the Arts and Sciences, 
314. 

National School of Science and Mechanic 
Arts, 279. 

Neilson, James Beaumont, inventor, 327. 

Nevins, Allan, elected a member, 2. 

New England, social changes in 
century, 37-94. 

New England Emigrant Aid Co., 34, 35. 


17th 
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New Hampshire Historical Society, 349 n., 
350 n. 

Newport, R. I., press, 376-377. 

Newport Gazette, 357. 

Newport Mercury, 354. 

Newspapers, acquired by A.A.S., 267; 
early Providence, 362-370. 

Newton, Rejoice, 340, 341 n. 

New York Custom House, 347. 

New York Historical Society, 187 n., 198 n., 
281 n., 284, 303 n., 328 n. 

New York Pocket Book, 348. 

New York Public Library, 281 n. 

New York, Racquet Club of, 265. 

Nichols, Dr. Charles L., 270. 

Nichols, Rev. Henry, 109-120, passim. 

Nicholson, Francis, Gov. of Maryland, 99- 
125, passim. 

North, Gen. William, 311. 

North Faro, trade with, 27. 

Norton family, 89. 


O. 


Oak Point, 208. 

Oakes, Urian, Pres. of Harvard College, 53- 
86, passim. 

O’Brien, Robert L., gift, 246. 

Ohio Company, 34. 

Oldfield, G. S., publisher, 330. 

Oliphant, Mr. (c. 1762), Providence book- 
seller, 360, 379. 

Olney, Jonathan, of Providence, 378. 

Olney, Joseph, of Providence, 364. 

Otis, Bass, 239. 

Otis, James, of Massachusetts, 371. 


P. 


Pablos, Juan, 351. 

Packard, Benjamin D., publisher, 345 n. 

Packard & Van Benthuysen, printers, 345. 

Paddy, Samuel, 75. 

Paine, Russell S., present, 1, 223; Coun- 
cillor, 225. 

Palmer, John (bapt. 1613), 268. 

Palmer, Mark, 268. 

Paltsits, Victor H., gift, 246. 

Panther, Abraham, 266. 

Paper mills, early, 377-378. 

Parker, James, of New Haven, printer, 356. 

Parker, James, of Shirley, 269. 
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Parker, William S., publisher, 348 n. 
Parks, William, of Williamsburg, printer, 


353- 

Parrish, David, of Ogdensburg, 338. 

Parsons, Edward A., present, 223; teller, 
224. 

Patterson, Capt., 204. 

Patterson River, 208. 

Peach, Robert W., 276. 

Peck, William, of North Carolina, 319 n. 

Pell, Ferris, 317 n., 329. 

Penn, Thomas, proprietor of Penn., 167, 
168, 176, 177. 

Penn, William, Quaker leader, 95-180, 
passim. 

Pennington, Edgar L., paper, “The Rev. 
Robert Jenney,” 95-186; gift, 246. 

Pennsylvania, Great Law of, 97. 

Pennsylvania, Historical Society of, 281 n., 
321 n. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Internal Improvements, 328. 

Penobscot Bay, 207, 218, 219, 221. 

Peterborough, Bishop of. See Kennet, 
White. 

Peters, Harry T., gift, 246. 

Peters, Rev. Richard, 147-176, passim. 

Pettibone, Mr., architect, of Philadelphia, 


289. 

Philadelphia, College and Academy of, 155, 
179; founding of, 97. 

Philipps, Rev. Francis, 123, 124, 160. 

Phillips, James Duncan, present, 1; fund, 
244, 261. 

Phillips, Stephen A., present, 1, 223; teller, 
2; gift, 224. 

Phillips family, 80. 

Philomathes, pseudonym, 365. 

Pickering, Timothy, Postmaster General, 
307. 

Pinkerton, John, Scottish historian, 291. 

Pintard, John, 303. 

Piper, William S., 210 n. 

Piracy, narratives of, 238. 

Place, Alpheus L., 17. 

Place, Amy Greene, 17. 

Place, Charles A., death noticed, 8; obitu- 


ary, 17-19. 
Place, Mrs. Charles A. (Martha S. Kendall), 
17 


Place, Mrs. Charles A. (Florence Stratton), 
17. 
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Pleasures of Poverty, 306. 

Pocket Guide for Tourist and Traveller, 348, 

Poletica, Peter, Russian Minister to U, § 
326 n. 

Portlock, Rev. Edward, 102-104. 

Potter, Alfred C., death noticed, 8; obituary, 
19-20. 

Potter, Mrs. Alfred C., 20. 

Potter, Elizabeth. See Hoar, Mrs. Stedman 
B. 

Potter, Elizabeth C. (Babcock), 19. 

Potter, Rev. William J., 19. 

Preston, Alonzo, 333. 

Providence, R. I., first press, paper, “The 
First Press in Providence,” by L. C. 
Wroth, 351. 

Providence Atheneum, 379. 

Providence Gazette, 359-380, passim. 

Providence Library Company, 352-354, 


379. 
Psalmody, collection, 276. 


Q. 


Quakers, 59, 95-186, passim. 

Quarry, Col. Robert, 99, 103, 106, 118, 119. 

Quin, Bettina F. See Ford, Mrs. Worthing- 
ton C. 

Quincy, Josiah, President of Harvard 
College, 302. 


R. 


Randolph, Edward, British agent, 100. 

Rapp, Frederick, of Harmony, 339. 

Rathbone, Thomas, Sons & Co., 32. 

Read, Daniel, of New Haven, 267. 

Regnier, Jean-Baptiste, 187, 204. 

Revere, Paul, engraving, 15. 

Reynolds, Mrs. Mary R., retirement, 230, 
275. 

Rhode Island College, 369. 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 21 n. 

Rice, Albert W., present, 1, 224; Council- 
lor, 225; gift, 246. 

Rice, Mrs. Albert W., gifts, 5, 244, 261, 268. 

Rice, Franklin P., 6. 

Robinson, John, Bishop of London, 123, 
127, 128. 

Rockwood, George I., present, 223. 

Roelker, William G., elected a member, 2; 
present, 224; teller, 226. 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D., Library, 228. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, collection, 268. 

Rose, Alexander F., 339. 

Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., present, 223; 
gifts, 264, 266. 

Ross, Rev. Aeneas, 155-172, passim. 

Ross, Rev. George, missionary at New 
Castle, 112-176, passim. 

Ross, John, 176. 

Rotch family, correspondence, 23, 28. 

Rudman, Andrew, Swedish clergyman, 107, 
113, 114. 

Rumford, Count. 
Benjamin. 

Rusk, Ralph L., gift, 246. 

Russel, Joseph, of Providence, merchant, 
365, 370. 

Russel, William, of Providence, merchant, 
365, 370. 

Rutgers University, 175th anniversary, 233. 


See Thompson, Sir 


S. 


St. Eustatius, trade with, 27. 

Salt, imported from Bahamas, 28. 

Saltonstall family, 89. 

Sanders, Rev. Daniel C., 284, 302. 

Saratoga Farmer, 342. 

Sargent, Col. Paul Dudley of Sullivan, 
210 n., 216. 

Sargent, Winthrop, 284. 

Savage, Thomas, of Boston, 88. 

Scheide, John H., Councillor, 225; gifts, 
246, 267, 269. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., present, 224. 

Schoodic Mountain, 192, 211, 213. 

Schulte, C., of Marietta, Ohio, 339. 

Scioto Land Co., 189, 190. 

Scottow, Josiah (d. 1698), 82. 

Sewall, Samuel, merchant, 81. 

Sewall family, 80. 

Seward, William, 153. 

Shapiro, Elliott, 267. 

Shaw, Robert K., present, 223; reelected 
Committee on Publications, 225. 

Shepard, Thomas (d. 1649), 52. 

Shepard, Thomas (d. 1677), 53. 

Sherlock, Bishop Thomas (fl. 1751), 176. 

Shippen, Edward, Quaker Justice, 98. 

Shippen, Henry, of Lancaster, 339, 340. 

Ship’s cards, collection, 263. 

Shipton, Clifford K., Librarian, 5, 230; 
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obituaries of Hollis French, 14, Henry 
Hornblower, 16, Alfred C. Potter, 19, 
George L. Kittredge, 235; present, 224; 
gift, 246; Report, 262-278. 

Shipwrecks, narratives of, 238. 

Shrimpton, Samuel, of Boston, 88, 90. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., gift, 246. 

Sinclair, John H., present, 223. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., 244. 

Skillings River, 209, 214. 

Skinner, William, schoolmaster, 132. 

Smith, Ebenezer, author, 266. 

Smith, J. Russell, 327. 

Smith, Lloyd W., 281 n., 284. 

Smith, Robert, carpenter, 141. 

Smith, Rev. William, 174, 180, 185, 186. 

Smithson, James, 314. 

Smithsonian Institution, 314. 

Société des Vingt Quatres, 189, 190. 

Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts, 
284. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 108-184, passim. 

Society for Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England, 262. 

Society of Friends, 287, 300, 310. 

Society of Useful Arts, 307. 

Some Cursory Observation on . . 
Carriages, 319-321. 

Southey, Robert, 334-336. 

Southwick, Henry C., publisher, 297. 

Southwick, Solomon, journalist, 305-307, 
336. 

Spafford, Mrs. B[etsey?] C., 297. 

Spafford, Guy Carleton, 286. 

Spafford, Heman, 297 n. 

Spafford, Hiram, 286 n., 309. 

Spafford, Horatio Gates, paper, “Horatio 
Gates Spafford, Inventor, Author, Pro- 
moter of Democracy,” by J. P. Boyd, 
279-350. 

Spafford, Horatio Gates, Jr., 287 n. 

Spafford, Mrs. Horatio Gates (Hannah 
Bristol), 287 n. 

Spafford, Mrs. Horatio Gates (Elizabeth C. 
Hewitt), 287 n. 

Spafford, Capt. John, 285-287. 

Spafford, Mrs. John, 286 n. 

Speer, Dr. Alexander M., 281 n. 

Speer, Dr. James R., 281 n. 

Spencer, Judge Ambrose, 306, 307. 

Spencer, Rae M., 7. 
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Spofford, Jeremiah, 286, 287. 

Spofford. See Spafford. 

Sprague family, correspondence, 32. 

Stanwood, Edward, historian, 269. 

Starbuck, Christopher, of Nantucket, 26, 
28. 

Starbuck family, correspondence, 23, 28. 

Stave Island, 207 n. 

Steel, 321-328. 

Steuben, Friedrich W.A.H.F., Baron von, 
310, 311. 

Stoddard, Harry G., gift, 246. 

Stone, Wilbur Macey, 264. 

Stoughton, William (d. 
magistrate, 53. 

Stratton, Florence. See Place, Mrs. Charles 
A. 

Streeter, Thomas W., present, 223; teller, 
225; gift, 246. 

Sturgeon, Rev. William, 173, 182, 186. 

Suder, Robert, 98, 101. 

Sullivan, Me., 211. 

Surinam, trade with, 26-27. 

Swank, James M., 327 n. 

Swanson, Swan, 106. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, 348. 

Swedish Church, dedicated at Wicacoe, 106. 

Swords, T. and J., printers, 348 n. 

Symond family, 87. 

Synod of 1648, 51. 

Synod of 1679, 55, 83. 


1701), colonial 


Talbot, Rev. John, of Burlington, 110-140, 


passim. 

Tarleton, Sir Banastre, 311. 

Tatman, Charles T., present, 1, 223; teller, 
2; gift, 246. 

Taunton Bay, 193, 210. 

Taunton Narrows, 211, 213. 

Taylor, Gen. Charles H., 239. 

Taylor, Charles H., death noticed, 231; 
obituary, 237-241; gifts, 238, 246. 

Taylor, Mrs. Charles H., 240. 

Taylor, Charles H., Jr., 240. 

Taylor, Georgiana O. (Davis), 239. 

Taylor, Jacob, almanac-maker, 264. 

Taylor, James, of Ky., 339. 

Taylor, John W., Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 328. 

Taylor, Rev. Ralph, 135. 
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Tenison, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, 99, 100, 103, 107. 

Thomas, Alice, of Boston, 61. 

Thomas, Isaiah, juveniles, 264. 

Thomas, Rev. John, of Burlington, 107- 
109, III, 163, 165. 

Thompson, Sir Benjamin (Count Rumford) 
288, 295. 

Thomson, Charles, Secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress, 282. 

Thruston, R. C. Ballard, gift, 246. 

Thurber, Samuel, of Providence, 378. 

Tiffany, J. H., 339. 

Tinmouth, Vt., first settlers, 286. 

Tompkins, Gov. Daniel D., 296. 

Tookey, John, 269. 

Torrey, Rev. Samuel, of Weymouth, 62, 67. 

Transportation, collection, 238. 

Trenton, Me., 193-195, 200. 

Troy Steam Boat Company, 348. 

Turner, Robert, of Boston, 87. 

Turvill, Thomas, of Newbury, 88. 

Tuttle, Julius H., reelected Committee on 
Publications, 225. 


U. 


Union Bay, Me., 193, 208, 209. 

Union River, Me., 208. 

United Association of Spermaceti Candle 
Manufacturers, 23. 

United States Congress, early publications, 
274. 

United States Patent Office, 314, 321, 323. 

United States Works Progress Adminstra- 
tion, 275. 

Updike, Sarah. See Goddard, Mrs. Giles. 

Updike, Lodowick, of Narragansett, 364. 

Upland, Swedish settlement, 97. 

Urmstone, Rev. John, 132-138, passim. 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., 272, 274. 

Van Der Zee, Edith. See Potter, Mrs. 
Alfred C. 

Van Rensselaer, Gen. Stephen, 320, 321, 
349. 

Vermont, University of, 284. 

Vesey, Rev. William, 161, 162, 167. 

Vicary, Rev. John, 128-138, passim. 

Vicery, Eliza. See Vickery, Sukey. 
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Vickery, Sukey, 269. 
Virginia Gazette, 357. 
Volney, Constantin F. C., Comte de, 292, 


293, 295, 311, 319, 321 n. 


W. 


Wait, Thomas, & Sons, 295. 

Walker, agent, 202. 

Walker, Samuel, of Vermont, 283, 292. 

Wall, Alexander J., present, 223; teller, 226. 

Wallace, James, of Georgetown College, 
284, 320. 

Waltham, Me., 194 n. 

Ward, Edward, of London (d. 1731), 80. 

Ward, Samuel, of Newport, 368. 

Ware, Caroline, 31. 

Warren, S. D., Co., 7. 

Washburn, Charles G., library, 268. 

Washburn, Henry B., gift, 246. 

Washburn, Reginald, present, 223; audi- 
tor, 226, 255. 

Washburn, Slater, gift, 268. 

Washington, George, President, 313. 

Waterman, John, printer, 377, 378. 

Watson, Caroline Burr, 270. 

Watson, Eliza, 270. 

Watson, Elkanah, merchant, 25, 26, 283, 
308. 

Watson, Sukey Vickery, 270. 

Watson, Samuel, of Leicester, 270. 

Webster, Noah, 10, 282. 

Weeks, John W., 16. 

Weis, Frederick L., present, 1, 224. 

Welles, Lemuel A., present, 223; teller, 226. 

Welton, Rev. Robert, 135, 136, 138, 140. 

Wesby, J. S. & Sons, gifts, 271. 

West, Benjamin, almanac-maker, 365, 377. 
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West Indies, trade with, 27. 

Westminster Confession, 51. 

Wetmore, Rev. James, 165. 

Weyman, Rev. Robert, 130-143, passim. 

Wharton family, 80, 87. 

Wheel-carriages, 319-321. 

Wheelwright, Rev. John (d. 1679), 39. 

White, Gov. John, of Roanoke Island, 3. 

Whitefield, Rev. George, 152-174, passim. 

Whitelaw, James, 283. 

Wigglesworth, Michael, 53. 

Willard, Samuel (d. 1707), 66-87, passim. 

Williams, Jonathan (d. 1815), of Boston, 26. 

Williams, Roger, founder of Rhode Island, 
355, 367. 

Williams, Rev. Samuel, 281, 283, 287, 288. 

Willoughby, Francis, of Charlestown, 80. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, gift, 246. 

Wilson, Alexander, ornithologist, 284. 

Wilson, John & Son, 6. 

Winship, George P., 
Councillor, 225. 

Winthrop, John, Gov. of Mass. Bay, 38, 
44, 46, 70. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., Gov. of Conn., 80. 

Winthrop family, 89, 90. 

Wise, John (d. 1725), 90. 

Wolkins, George G., present, 1, 223. 

Wood, Hattie F. See Hornblower, Mrs. 
Henry. 

Woodward, Dr. Samuel B., gifts, 5, 246; 
present, 3. 

Worcester, Rev. Noah, 310. 

Worcester Free Public Library, gifts, 270. 

Worthy Paper Co., 7. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., present, 1, 
paper, “The First Press in Providence,’ 
351-383. 

Wyllys, George, Conn. official, 80. 


present, I, 223; 
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